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ANECDOTE 

OF  THE 

Bastard  Son  of  RICHARD  III, 

IN  the  walls  of  the  ancient  houfe  of  Sir  Edward 
Dering,  in  the  County  of  Kent,  lately  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt,  a  Latin  manufcript  was  found, 
written  by  a  baftard  fon  of  Richard  III.  not 
mentioned  by  any  of  our  Hiftorians.  The  occa-^ 
fion  of  its  lodgment  was  as  follows:  This  youth  was 
privately  educated  in  the  Country,  at  a  great  ex- 
pence,  under  the  beft  mafters  in  every  fcience. 
The  tuition  anftvered  the  royal  expeftation.  The 
night  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Bofworth  Field,  the 
King  fent  for  him^  and  he  was  privately  conducted 
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to  his  tent.     The  attendants  being  difmiffed,  he 
declared  to  him  the  grand  fecrct — that  he  was  his 
father,  and  prefenting  him  with  Fifteen  hundred 
pounds  (a  large  fum  in  thofc  days)  faid^  *'Son,  thou 
mud  wait  the  iffue  of  to-morrow:  if  fortunate,  I 
will  acknowledge  thee,  and  create  thcc  Prince  of 
Wales:   if  the  battle  goes  againft  me,  and  i  fall, 
forget  what  thou  art  and  live  retired:  there  is  that 
(the  money  given)  which  will  procure  a  mainte- 
nance."    The  Son  withdrew  no  a  place  of  fecrecy 
and  obfervation.     The  fatal  day  came:  the  battle 
enfued;  Richard  fell:  his  fon  immediately  fet  off 
for  the  capital,  and,  being  about  fixteen  years  of 
age,  placed  himfelf  with  a  mafon  of  great  eminence. 
The  graccfulnefs  of  his  perfon  and  behaviour,  be- 
fpoke  that  parentage,  which,  however,  he  had  the 
art  and  addrefs  carefully  to  difguife  and  conceal. 
The  mafter  quickly  difcovered  the  genius  of  his 
apprentice,  whofe  (kill  and  judgment  he  relied  up- 
on in  the  niceft  and  moft  diflScuIt  parts  of  archi- 
teQure.     Being  engaged  in  fome  alterations  and 
repairs  in  this  ancient  houfe,  Richard's  fon  was 
fent  down  to  fuperintend  the  workmen,  where  his 
wit,  not  lefs  than  his  ingenuity,  was  fo  engaging, 
that  the  owner  of  the  feat  retained  him,  and  per* 
mitted  him  to  build  on  his  eftate  a  little  manfion  to 
refide  upon.     He  lived  fome  years  in  this  retire- 
ment, devoted  to  reading  and  contemplation,  in 
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great  repute  for  his  learning,  piety  and  modefty; 
and  during  that  period  he  wrote  his  life.  At  the 
approach  of  Death,  he  gave  the  manufcript  to  his 
patron^  with  a  requeft  not  to  read  it  till  after  his 
deceafe.  He  recovered,  but  foon  after  died;  and 
the  aforefifp  manufcript  (inclofed,  as  it  is  fup- 
pofeds  hy  bis  frieiid  within  the  wall)  was  not  known 
or  difcovered  till  fo  lately  as  1768.  It  is  now  in 
the  poffeffion  of  the  family  of  the  Oerings,  to  whom 
the  lovers  of  hiftory,  and  the  public  in  generaly 
would  be  greatly  obliged  for  the  publication. 


An  anecdote  of  a  JUDGE. 

LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  HOLT,  who  was 
very  wild  in  his  'youth,  was  once  out  with 
fome  of  his  raking  companions  on  a  journey  into 
the  country.  They  had  fpent  all  their  money;  and, 
after  many  confultations  what  to  do,  it  was  refol- 
ved  that  they  (hould  part  company,  and  try  their 
fortunes  feparately.  Holt  got  to  an  inn  at  the  end 
of  a  draggling  village;  and,  putting  a  good  face  on 
the  matter,  ordered  his  horfeto  be  well  taken  care 
of,  called  for  a  room,  befpoke  a  fupper,  and  looked 
after  his  bed.  He  then  ftrolled  into  the  kitchen, 
where  he  faw  a  lafs,  about  thirteen  years  of  age, 
(hivering  with  an  ague.  He  enquired  of  his  land- 
lady, a  widowy  who  the  girl  was^  and  how  long 
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ihe  had  been  ill.  The  good  woman  told  him  that 
fhe  was  her  daughter,  an  only  child,  and  that  (he 
had  been  ill  near  a  year,  notwithftandiiig  all  the 
afliftJhce  fhe  could  procure  from  phyfic,  at  an 
cxpence  which  had  almoft  ruined  her.  Holt 
fhook  his  head  at  the  mention  of  the  do&ors,  and 
bade  the  paretic  be  under  no  fauhcr  concern^  for 
that  her  daughter  ftiould  never  have  another  fit. 
He  then  wrote  a  few  unintellijgible  words  in  the 
court  hand,  on  a  fcrap  of  parchment  which  had 
been  ufed  as  the  direction  to  a  hamper;  and  rolling 
it  up,  ordered  it  to  be  bound  on  the  girPs  wrift, 
and  remain  there  till  (he  was  quite  recovered. 
The  ague  however,  returned  no  more;  and  Holt, 
after  having  continued  there  a  whole  week,  called 
for  his  bill  with  as  much  courage  as  if  his  pockets 
had  been  filled  with  gold.  "  Ah,  God  blefs  you!" 
faid  the  old-woman,  '*  you  are  nothing  in  my  debt, 
I  am  fure;  I  wifh  I  was  able  to  pay  you  for  the 
cure  you  have  performed  on  my  daughter;  and, 
if  I  had  had  the  happinefs  to  have  feen  you  ten 
months  ajgo,  it  would  have  faved  me  forty  pounds 
in  my  pocket."  Holt  after  fome  altercation,  ac- 
cepted of  his  weeks  accommodation  as  a  gratuity, 
and  rode  away. 

Many  years  afterwards,  when  he  had  become 
oncof  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  he  went 
on  a  circuit  into  the  lame  county;  and^  among 
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mhcr  criminals  whom  he  was  appointed  to  try, 
there  was  an  old  woman  charged  with  witchcraft. 
To  fupport  this  charge,  feveral  witneflcs  fwore 
that  (he  had  a  fpell,  with  which  Ihe  could  either 
cure  fuch  cattle  as  were  fick,  or  dcftroy  thofe 
diat  were  in  health.  In  the  ufe  of  this  fpell,  they 
faid,  (he  had  been  lately  detefted,  and,  it  having" 
been  found  upon  her,  was  ready  to  be  produced 
in  court.  The  judge  then  dedred  it  might  be 
handed  up  to  him;  when  it  appeared  to  be  a  dirty 
ball,  covered  with  rags,  and  bound  roiind  w^th 
packthread.  Thefe  coverings  he  removed,  one 
after  another,  with  great  deliberation;  and  at 
laft  came  to  a  piece  of  parchment,  which  he  im- 
mediately perceived  to  be  the  fame  he  had  once 
ufed  as  an  expedient  to  fupply  his  want  of  money. 
At  the  recoUeftion  of  this  incident,  he  changed 
colour,  and  was  filent  for  fome  time.  At  length, 
however,  recovering  himfelf,  he  addre(fed  the 
jury  in  the  following  manner.  **  Gentlemen,  I 
muft  now  relate  a  circumftance  of  my  life,  which 
very  ill  fuiis  my  prelent  charaSer,  and  the  (latioQ 
in  which  I  (it:  but,  to  conceal  it,  would  be  to 
endanger  innocence,  and  to  countenance  fuper« 
flition.  This  bauble  which  you  fuppofe  to  have 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  is  a  fenfele{s  fcrawl 
which  I  wrote  with  my  own  hand,  and  gave  to 
this  woman,  whom,  for  no  other  caufe  they  accufe 
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as  guiltjr  of  witchcraft."  He  then  related  the 
particular  cixxumftances  of  the  tranfaftions,  which 
bad  fuch  an  cflfeft  on  the  minds  of  her  accufers^ 
that  they  bluflied  at  their  folly  and  cruelty  of  their 
zeal:  and  Judge  Holt's  quondam  hoftefs  was  the 
laft  perfon  ever  tri^d  for  witchcraft  in  that 
tounty. 


Life  fufficient  to  all  Purpofes^ 

IF   WELI,    EMPLOYED. 

AN  ancient  poet,  unreafonably  difcontented  at 
the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  which  his  fyftem 
of  opinions  obliged  him  to  reprefcnt  in  its  worft 
form,  has  obfervcd  of  the  earth,  "that  its  greater 
part  is  covered  by  the  uninhabitable  ocean;  that 
of  the  reft,  foipe  is  encumbered  with  naked  moun- 
tjiins,  and  fome  loft  under  barren  fands;  fome 
fcorched  with  unintermitted  heat,  and  fome  petri- 
fied with  perpetual  froft;  fothat  only  a  few  regions 
remain  for  produftion  of  fruits,  the  pafture  of  cat- 
tle, and  the  accommodation  of  m^n/* 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  transferred  to  the 
lime  allotted  us  in  our  prefent  ftate.  When  we 
have  deduced  all  that  is  abforbed  in  fleep,  all  that 
is  inevitably  appropriated  to  the  demands  of  na- 
^\ire,  or  irrefiftibly  engroffed  by  the  tyra^nny  of 
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cuftom;  all  that  paffes  in  regulating  the  fuperficial 
decorations  of  life,  or  is  given  up  in  the  reciproca- 
tions of  civility  to  the  difpofal  of  others;  all  that 
is  torn  from  us  by  the  violence  of  difeafe,  or  ftolen 
imperceptibly  away  by  lafliiudc  and  languor,  we 
fiiall  find  that  part  of  out  duration  very  fmall  of 
v^hich  we  can  truly  call  ourfelves  matters,  or  which 
we  can  fpend  wholly  at  our  own  choice.  Many 
of  our  hours  are  loft  in  a  rotation  of  petty  cares  —  * 
in  a  conftant  recurrence  of  the  fame  employments; 
many  of  our  provifions  for  eafe  or  happinefs  arc 
always  exhaufted  by  the  prefent  day;  and  a  great 
part  of  our  exiftence  ferves  no  other  purpofe,  than 
that  of  enabling  us  to  enjoy  the  reft. 

Of  the  few  moments  which  are  left  in  our  dif- 
pofal it  may  reafonably  be  expefted,  that  we 
(hou'd  be  fo  frugal,  as  to  let  none  of  them  flip  from 
us  without  fome  equivalent;  and  perhaps  it  might 
be  found,  that  as  the  earth,  however  ftraitcned  by 
rocks  and  waters,  is  capable  of  producing,  more 
than  all  its  inhabitants  are  able  to  confume,  our 
lives,  though  much  contrafted  by  incidental  diftrac- 
tion,  would  yet  afford  us  a  large  fpace  vacant  to 
the  cxercife  of  reafon  and  virtue ;  that  we  want 
nottime,butdiiigence,  for  great  performances;  and 
that  we  fquander  much  of  our  allowance,  even 
while  we  think  it  fparing  and  infufiBcient* 
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This  natural  and  neceflary  comminution  of  our 
lives,  perhaps,  often  makes  us  infenfible  of  the  neg« 
ligence  with  which  we  fuffer  them  to  flide  away. 
We  never  confider  ourfelves  as  poflefled  at  once 
of  time  fufficient  forany  great  defign,  and  there^ 
fore  indulge  ourfelves  in  fortuitous  amufements. 
We  think  it  unneceflary  to  take  account  of  a  few 
fupernumcrary  moments,  which,  however  employed, 
could  have  produced  little  advantage,  and  which 
were  expofed  to  a  thoufand  chances  of  difturbance 
and  interruption. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  either  by  nature  or  by 
habit,  our  faculties  are  fitted  to  images  of  a  certain 
extent,  to  which  we  adjuft  great  things  by  diviflon, 
and  little  things  by  accumulation.  Of  extenfive 
furfaces  we  can  only  take  a  furvey,  as  the  parts 
fucceed  one  another;  and  atoms  we  cannot  per- 
ceive, till  they  are  united  into  mafles.  Thus  we 
break  the  vaft  periods  of  time  into  centuries  and 
years;  and  thus,  if  we  would  know  the  amount 
of  moments,  we  muft  agglomerate  them  into  days 
and  weeks. 

The  proverbial  oracles  of  our  parfimonioui 
anceftors  have  informed  us,  that  the  fatal  wafte  of 
fortune  is  by  fmall  expences,  by  the  profufion  of 
fums  too  little  fingly  to  alarm  our  caution,  and 
which  we  never  fuffer  ourfelves  to  confider  to* 
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gether-  Of  the  fame  kind  is  the  prodigality  of 
life;  he  that  hopes  to  look  back  hereafter  with 
fatisfa£lion  upon  pad  years,  muft  learn  to  know 
the  prefent  value  of  fingle  minutes,  and  endeavor 
to  let  no  particle  of  time  fall  ufelefs  to  the  ground. 

It  is  ufual  for  thofe  who  are  advifed  to  the 

attainment  of  any  hew  qualification,  to  look  upon 

ihemfclves  as   required    to  change  the   general 

courfe  of  their  conduft,  to  difmifs  bufinefs,  and 

^exclude  pleafure,  and  to  devote  their  days  and 

nights  to  a  particular  attention.     But  all  common 

degrees  of  excellence  are  attainable  at  a  lower 

price ;  he  that  ftiould  fteadily  and  rcfolutely  aflign 

to  any  fcience  or  language  thofe  interftitial  vacan-. 

cies  which  intervene  in  the  moft  crowded  variety 

of  diverfion  or  employment,  would  find  every  day 

new  irradiations  of  knowledge,  and  difcover  how 

much  more  is  to  be  hoped  from  frequency  and  per- 

feverance,  than  from  violent  efforts  and  fudden 

defires;  efforts  which  arc  foon  remitted  when  they 

encounter  difficulty,  and  defires  which,  if  they  arc 

indulged  too  often,  will  fhake  off  ihe  authority  of 

reafon,  and  range  capricioufly  from  one  obje£l  to 

another. 

The  difpofition  to  defer  every  important  dcfign 
tea  time  of  leifure,  and  a  flate  of  fettled  unifor- 
nity^  proceeds  generally  from  a  falfe  eflimate  of 
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the  human  powers.  If  we  except  thofc  gigantic 
and  fhipendous  intelligences  who  are  faid  to  grafp 
a  fyftem  by  intuition,  and  bound  forward  from  one 
feries  of  conclufions  to  another,  without  regular 
fteps  thro*  intermediate  propoiitions,  the  moft  fuc- 
cefsful  ftudent^  make  their  advances  in  knowledge 
by  (hort  flight;?,  between  each  of  which  the  mind 
may  lie  at  reft.  For  ty^ry  fingle  aft  of  pro^ 
greffion  a  (hort  time  \$  fufficient;  and  it  is  only 
neceflary^  that  whenever  that  time  is  a£Forded^ 
it  will  be  well  employed. 

Few  minds  will  be  long  confined  to  fevere  and 
laborious  meditation;  and  when  a  fuccefsful  attack 
on  knowledge  has  been  made,  the  ftudent  recreates 
hirafelf  with  the  contemplation  of  his  conqueft,  and 
forbears  another  incurfion,  till  the  new  acquired 
truth  has  become  familiar,  and  his  curiofity  calls 
upon  him  for  frefh  gratifications.  Whether  the 
time  of  intermiflion  is  fpent  in  company,  or  in  fo- 
litude,  in  necefTary  bufinefs,  or  in  voluntary  le- 
vities, the  underftanding  is  equally  abftrafted  from 
the  objeft  of  enquiry,  but,  perhaps,  if  it  be  de- 
tained by  occupations  lefs  pleafing,  it  returns 
again  to  ftudy  with  greater  alacrity,  than  when  it 
is  glutted  with  ideal  pleafures,  and  furfeited  with 
intemperance  of  application.  He  that  will  not 
fuffer  himfelf  to  be  difcouraged  by  fancied  impof- 

fibilities^ 
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iibilitieS)  may  (bmetimes  find  his  abilities  invigo« 
rated  by  the  neceflity  of  exerting  them  in  fhort 
intervals,  as  the  force  of  a  current  is  increafed  by 
the  contraQion  of  its  channel. 

From  fomc  caufe  like  this,  it  has  probably  prc^ 
ceeded,  that  among  thofe  vho  have  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  learning,  many  have  rifeh 
to  eminence  in  oppofitiort  Co  all  the  obftacles 
which  external  circumftances  could  place  in  their 
vay^  amidft  the  tumult  of  bufinefi,  the  diftrefies 
of  poverty,  or  the  diifipations  of  a  wandering  and 
Unfettled  ftate.  A  great  part  of  the  life  oiErafmus 
was  one  continual  peregrination;,  ill  fiipplied  with 
the  gifts  of  fortune^  and  led  from  city  to  city,  and 
from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  by  the  hopes  of  patrons 
and  preferments:  hopes  which  always  flattered,  and 
always  deceived  him;  he  yet  found  means  by  un- 
{haken  conftancy,  and  a  vigilant  improvement  of 
thofe  hours,  which,  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  reftlefs 
aftivity,  will  remain  unengaged,  to  write  more  than 
another,  in  the  fame  condition,  would  have  hoped 
to  read*  Compelled  by  want  to  attendance  and 
foUcitation,  ai\d  fo  verfed  in  commom  life,  that 
he  has  tranfmitted  to  us  the  moft  perfefl  deline* 
ation  of  the  manners  of  his  age.  He  joined  to 
his  knowledge  of  the  world,  fuch  application  to 
bopks^  that  he  will  ftand  fox  ever  in  the  firft  rank 
C%  of 
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of  literary  heroes.  How  this  proficiency  was 
obtained,  he  fufficiently  difcovers  by  inrorming 
us,  that  the  Praife  of  Folly^  one  of  his  moft  cele- 
brated performances,  was  compofed  by  him  on  hi« 
road  to  Italy ;  nc  totum  illud  tcmpus  quo  equo  fuit 
infidendum^  illitcratis  fahulis  tereretur,  left  the 
hours  which  he  was  obliged  to  fpend  on  horfeback 
{hould  be  tattled  away  without  regard  to  literature. 

'  An  Italian  philofopher  expreflcd  in  his  motto, 
that  time  was  his  ejlate;  an  eftate  indeed,  which 
will  produce  nothing  without  cultivation,  but 
will  always  abundantly  repay  the  labours  of  induf- 
try,  and  fatisfy  the  moft  extenfive  defires,  if  no 
part  of  it  be  fuffered  to  lie  wafte  by  negligence, 
to  be  over-run  with  noxious  plants,  or  laid  out 
for  (hew  rather  than  for  ufe. 


ANECDOTE 
or  A 

ROYAL  VISIT  TO  BJIISTOI, 

IN  THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ANNE^ 

PRINCE  GEORGE  OF  DENMARK,  the 
nominal  King,  confort  to  Queen  Anne,  in 
paffing  through  this  city,  appeared  on  the  Ex- 
change;, attended  only  by  one  gentleman,  a  military 

pfficer. 
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officer,  and  remained  there  till  the  merchants  had 
pretty  generally  withdrawn,  not  one  of  them 
having  fiifficient  refolution  to  fpeak  to  him,  as  per- 
haps they  might  not  be  prepared  to  a(k  fuch  a 
gucft  to  their  houfes.  But  this  was  not  the  cafe 
ivith  all  who  faw  him ;  for  a.  perfon,  whofe  name 
was  J.  Duddleftone,  a  bodice  maker,  who  lived 
at  or  near  where  Mr.  J.  R.  Lucas  now  lives, 
in  Corn  Street,  went  up  and  alked  him  if  he  was 
not  the  hufband  of  the  Queen,  wtib  informed  him 
he  was.  J.  Duddlefton  told  him,  he  had  obferved, 
iviih  a  good  deal  of  concern,  that  none  of  the  mer- 
chants had  invited  him  home  to  dinner,  telling  him 
he  did  not  apprehend  it  was  for  want  of  love  to 
the  Queen  or  to  him,  but  becaufe  they  did  not 
confider  themfelves  prepared  to  entertain  fo  great 
a  man;  but  he  was  afliamed  to  think  of  his  dining 
at  an  inn  and  requefted  him  to  go  and  dine  witl^ 
him,  and  bring  the  gentleman  along  with  him,  in^ 
forming  him,  that  he  had  a  piece  of  good  beef  and 
a  plumpudding,andale  of  hisdame*s  own  brewing. 

The  Prince  aAnired  the  loyalty  of  the  man; 
and^  though  he  had  befpoke  a  dinner  at  the  White- 
Lion,  went  with  him;  and  when  theygottothehoufe, 
Duddleftone  called  his  wife,  who  was  up  flairs,  de- 
firing  her  to  put  on  a  clean  apron,  and  come  down 
ftairs;  for  the  Queen's  bufband  and  another  gen- 
tleman 
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tkftian  were  comt  to  dine  with  them.  She  accord- 
i«gly  came  down,  with  a  clean  blue  apron^  and 
was  immediately  faluted  by  the  Prince.  In  courfe 
of  the  dinner,  the  Prince  aCked  him  if  he  evef 
^ent  to  London  ?  He  faid,  that  fince  the  ladies  had 
worn  flays  inftead  of  bodicies,  he  (bmetimes  went 
to  buy  whalebone;  whereupon  the  Prince  delired 
him  to  take  his  wife  with  him  when  he  went  again, 
at  the  fame  time  giving  him  a  card  to  facilitate  his 
introdu&ion  ttf9iim  at  Court. 

In  the  courfp  of  a  little  lime  he  took  his  wife 
behind  him  to  Lpndon,  and  with  the  affiftance  of 
the  card,  found  eafy  admittance  to  the  Prince  and 
by  him  they  were  introduced  to.  the  Queen,  who 
Invited  them  to  an  approaching  public  dinner, 
informing  them  that  they  muft  have  new  cloaths 
for  the  occafion,  allowing  them  to  chufe  forthem- 
felves;  So  they  each  chofe  purple  velvet,  fuch  as 
the  Prince  had  on,  which  was  accordingly  provv^ 
ded  for  them;  and  in  that  drefs  they  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Queen  herfelf  as  the  moft  loyal  per- 
fons  in  the  city  of  Briftol,  wh#r  had  invited  the 
Prince  her  hulband  to  their  houfe;  and  after  the 
entertainment  the  Queen  defiring  him  to  kneel 
down,  laid  a  fword  on  his  head,  and,  to  ufe  Lady 
Duddleftone's  own  words,  faid  to  him,  **  Shn  up 
Sir  Jan.''     He  was  offered  money  os  a  place 

under 
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tinder  Government:  But  he  did  not  chufe  to 
accept  of  eitheri  infcMining  the  Queen,  that  he 
had  fifty  pounds  out  at  ufe,  and  he  apprehended, 
that  the  number  of  people  he  faw  about  her  muft 
be  very  expenfivc.  The  Queen,  however  made 
Lady  Duddleftone  a  prefent  of  her  gold  watch 
from  her  fide,  which  my  ]Lady  confidered  as  ^p 
fmall  ornament,  when  ftie  went  to  market,  Aifpeo* 
ded  over  a  blue  apron. 

r 


THE  WAY  TO  HAPPINESS. 

HOW  long,  ye  miferable  blind. 
Shall  idle  dreams  engage  your  mind; 
How  long  the  paffions  make  their  flight 
At  empty  fhadows  of  delight? 
No  more  in  paths  of  error  ftray. 
The  Lord  thy  Jefus  is  the  way. 
The  fpring  of  happinefs,  and  where 
Should  men  feek  happinefs  but  there? 
Then  run  to  meet  him  at  your  need, 
Run  with  boldnefs,  run  with  fpeed. 
For  he  forfook  his  own  abode 
To  meet  thee  more  than  half  the  road. 
He  laid  afide  his  radiant  crown. 
And  love  for  mankind  brought  him  down 

To 
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To  third  and  hunger,  pain  and  woe. 

To  wounds,  to  death  itfelf  below; 

And  he,  that  fufFer  d  thefe  alone 

For  all  the  world,  defpifes  none. 

To  bid  the  foul  that's  fick  be  clean 

To  bring  the  loft  to  life  again ; 

To  comfort  thofe  that  grieve  for  ill. 

Is  his  peculiar  goodnefs  ftill 

And,  as  the  thoughts  of  parents  ruh 

Upon  a  dear  aSd  only  fon. 

So  kind  a  love  his  mercies  fhow. 

So  kind  and  more  extremely  fo. 

Thrice  happy  men,  (or  find  a  phrafe 

That  fpeaks  your  blifs  with  greater  praife) 

Who  moft  obedient  to  thy  call. 

Leaving  pleafure,  leaving  all^ 

With  heart,  with  foul,  with  ftrength  incline. 

O  fweeteft  Jefu !  to  be  thin^. 

Who  know  thy  will,  obferve  thy  ways, 

And  in  thy  fervice  fpend  their  days : 

Ev'n  death,  that  feems  to  fet  them  free. 

But  brings  them  clofer  ftill  to  thee. 


j^ 
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A  JV  £  CDOTE. 

ABOUT  eleven  years  ago  a  fubaltern  of  the 
regiment  of  the  Prince  of  Niflau  Weilbourg, 
was  impeached  with  a  crime  of  g^eat  atrocity.  He 
atferted  his  innocence  with  a  firmnefs  and  com- 
pofure  which  none  but  the  guiltlefs  can  affume: 
however  a  Court  Martial  was  demanded,  and  after 
a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  he  was  convided^  and 
condemned  to  fufFer  death. 

He  was  two  dnd  twehty  years  df age,  brave,  fin- 
cere,  ehgaging  in  his  manners,  and  handfome  in 
faispetfon;  hid  lived  beloved  by  his  brother  offi- 
cers,  and  tefpefted  by  the  whole  corps*  The 
tegimeilt  at  this  time  lay  at  Nirtieguen;  all  ranks 
were  intereftdd  in  the  fate  of  the  young  m  m,  bjth 
en  his  own  accduitt,  and  that  of  his  family.  He 
had  an  only  fifter,  who  loved  him  with  all  the  ten- 
dernefs  which  the  ties  of  confanguinity  and  tbe 
warmth  ot  affection,  peculiar  to  her  age,  could 
infpire. 

Diftra£ted  with  forrow  on  hearing  the  fatal  news, 
flie  ruflied  forth  into  the  ftreets,  her  hair  hanging 
loofe  on  her  (houlders,  and  rcgardlefs  of  the 
delicacy  of  her  fex,  bewailed  the  lofs  of  her  beloved 
brother^.with  all  the  horror  of  the  mod  frantic  woiii^ 
It  was  a  fight  too  much  for  humanity :  the  hearts  of 

D  all 
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all  were  touched  with  pity.  Unknowing  what  fhe 
did  or  whither  (he  went,  fhe  approached  the  parade 
in  an  agony  of  grief;  the  evolutions  of  the  troops 
were,  for  a  moment,  fufpended;  the  eyes  of  the 
officers  were  fuffufed  with  tears,  and  compaffion 
appeared  in  the  looks  of  the  foldiery. 

She  then  turned  towards  the  prifon,  and  with 
an  eager  voice,  demanded  to  fee  her  brother. 
The  guards,  without  any  interruption,  fufferedher 
to  pafs ;  but  what  language  can  exprefs  the  grief 
and  defpair  of  two  (iicb  hearts  I  The  remembrance 
of  their,  former  happin^efs  oppofed  to  their  prefent 
mifery,  overwhelmed  their  fpirits  and  they  funk 
motionlefs  in  each  other's  arms:  they  were  with 
difficulty  reftored  to  life,  but  not  to  tranquillity, 
for  their  recovery  was  only  a  renewal  of  their 
forrow. 

*  *  It  was  neceffary  to  have  the  fentence  of  the 
Court  Martial  confirmed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  unhappy  Cfler  flew  to  the  Hague,  and  threw 
herfelf  at  the  princess  feet :  a  woman  youag  and 
beautiful,  is  always  eloquent;  but  her  tears  an! 
fobs  would  only  allow  hers,  in  broken  accents  to 
befeech  the  prince  to  fave  her  brother's  life  and 
honour.  She  defended  bis  innocence,  and  in  tiering 
the  moA  pathedc,  pleaded,  that  a  foul  which  always 

delighted 


ckligtited  iii  virtue,  toxAd  never  be  guilty  ofthe 
crime  with  which  he  was  accufed.  The  whole 
court  were  moved  at  the  moarnful  fcene. 

The  Prince^  himfelf  a  young  man^  and  of  fentir- 
ments  congenial  with  the  feelings  of  youth,  was 
melted  into  tendemcfs.  His  tears  flowed  with 
thofe  of  the  difcbnTohtfe  girl.  He  foothed — he 
comforted  her,  and  promifed  all  the  aid  which  the 
circumftances  ofthe  cafe  would  admit. 

But  it  was  found  there  was  no  alternative.  The 
prefumptive  proof  was  ftrong.  The  rigour  of  the 
law  demanded  a  facrifice^  and  the  fentence  of  the 
Court  Martial  was  put  in  execut^n« 

The  paflions  of  the  people,  intcrefted  by  fo  fin- 
gular  an  event  had  fcarce  fubfided,  when  all  their 
fympatby  and  concern  were  again  awakened  by  a 
full  difcovery  of  the  affair. 

The  real  delinquent,  pierced  by  the  enormity  of 

bis  guilt,  aggravated  by  the  defolation  into  which 

he  had  plunged  an  innocent     and  refpedable 

family,  made  a  full  confel&on  ofthe  crime,«-whicb, 

from  a  fatal  concurrence  of  circumftances,  that 

fome times  happen  in  human  affairs,  was  laid  to  the 

charge  of  the  amiable  youth  who  had  fuffered. 

We 
Da 
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We  ihall  draw  a  veil  6ver  the  accumulated  dit^ 
treffes  of  this  young  man'a  family.  His  fifler,  ex- 
haufted  with  grief  and  watching,  furviv^d  his  cruel 
fate  but  a  very  fhort  time;  and  her  lad  requeft 
was,  that  fhe  might  be  buried  in  the  fame  untimely 
grave  with  her  unfortunate  brother. 


SPRING. 

WHAT  aftonifhing  variety  of  artifices,  what 
itinumerable  niillions  of  exquifite  works^ 
is  the  God  of  nature  engaged  in  every  momenC! 
How  glorioufly  are  his  all  pervading  wifdom  and 
power  employed  in  this  ufeful  feafon  of  the  year; 
this  Spring  of  Nature!  what  infinite  myriads  of  ve- 
getable  beings  is  he  forming  this  very  moment,  in 
their  roots  and  branches^  in  their  leaves  and  blof- 
foms,  their  feeds  and  fruit.  Some,  indeed^,  begun 
to  difcover  their  bloom  amidft  the  fnows  of  Janu« 
ary,  or  under  the  rough  cold  blaft  of  March ;  thofe 
flowers  are  withered  and  vanifhed  in  April,  and 
their  feeds  are  now  ripening  to  perfe£tion.  Others 
are  fhewing  themfelves  this  day  in  all  their  blood- 
ing pride  and  beauty;  and  while  they  adorn  the 
gardens  and  meadows  with  gay  and  glowing  co* 
lours,  they  promife  their  fruits  in  the  day  of  har.^ 
vefl.    The  whole  nation  of  vegetables  is  under  the 

Pivin^ 
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Divine  care  and  culture;  his  hartd  forms  them 
day  and  night  with  admirable  fkill  and  unceafing 
operation^  according  to  the  natures  be  firft  gave 
xhem,  and  produces  their  buds  and  foliage,  their 
flowery  bloifoms,  and  rich  fruiu,  in  their  appointed 
months.  Their  progrefs  in  life  is  exceeding  fwif( 
^t  this  feafon  of  the  year;  and  their  fucceflive  ap^ 
pearances,  and  fweet  changes  of  raiment^  are  vifi^ 
l>le  almoft  hourly. 

But  thefe  creatures  are  of  lower  life,  and  giv^ 

but  feebler  difplays  of  the  Maker's  wifdom.     Let 

us  raife  our  contemplations  another  ftory^  and  fur* 

vey  a  nobler  theatre  of  Divine  wonders.     What 

cindlefs  armies  of  animals  is  the  hand  of  God 

moulding  and  figuring  this  very  moment,  through* 

put  his  brutal  dominions! — What  immenfe  flights 

of  little  birds  are  now   fermenting  in  the  egg, 

heaving  and   growing    towards   ihape  and  life! 

What  vaft  (locks  of  four  footed  creatures^  what 

droves  of  large  cattle,  are  now  framed  in  their 

early   embrios,  imprifoned  in  the  dark  cells  of 

pature!   And  others,  perhaps,  are  moving  towards 

i^hfi^^  and  juft  preparing  to  fee  the  light.     What 

lJMk|#«vn  myriads  of  infefls,  in  their  various  era* 

'^Ifftiand  nefting  places,   are   now  working  to« 

yards  vitality  and  motion !  And  thoufands  of  them 

yUb  their  painted  wings  juft  beginning  tp  unfurlf 
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Ad  expand  themfelves  into  fluttering  and  dky 
light;  while  ^ther  families  of  them  have  forfakeii 
their  huiky  beds,  and  exult  and  glitter  in  the  wann 
fun  beams!  An  exquifite  world  of  wonders  is  com- 
plicated even  in  the  body  of  every  little  infefl,  an 
ant,  a  gnat»  a  mite^  that  is  fcffce  vifible  to  the 
Diked  eye.  Admirable  engines!  which  a  whole 
academy  of  philofophers  could  never  contrive; 
which  the  nation  of  poets  hath  neither  art  nor 
colours  to  defcribe;  nor  has  a  world  of  mechanics 
ikill  enougjh  \o  frame  the  plaineft  or  coarfeft  of 
them.  Their  nerves,  and  mufcles,  and  the  minute 
ato^is  which  compofe  the  fluids  fit  to  run  in  the 
little  channels  of  their  veins,  efcape  the  notice  of 
the  mod  fagacious  mathematician,  >rith  all  his  aid 
of  glalTes.  The  a&ive  powers  and  ^curiofity  of 
human  nature  are  limited  in  their  purfuit^,  and 
mull  be  content  and  lie  down  in  ignorance. 

It  is  a  fublime  and  conftant  triumph  over  all  the 
intdleQual  powers  of  man,  which  the  great  God 
ftiatniains  every  moment  in  thefe  inimitable  works 
of  nature^  in  thefe  impenetrable  receffes  and  myf- 
teries  of  Divine  art!  The  flags  and  banfiJSWi'^ 
Almighty  wifdom  are  now  difplayed  romd^'lllAf 
the  globe,  and  the  other  half  waits  the  reftiW'fef 
the  fun  to  fpread  the  fame  triumph  over  the  fouth- 
^rn  world.     The  very  fi^n  in  the  firmament  is 

God'4 
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God's  prioie  minifter  in  this  wondrous  world  of 
Beings,  and  he  works  with  fovereign  vigour  oa 
the  furlace  of  the  earth,  and  fpreads  his  influences 
deep  under  the  clods  to  every  root  and  libre^  mojal* 
ding  them  >into  their  proper  forms^  by  Divine 
diredion.  Therejs  not  a  plant,  nor  a  ieaf«  nor 
one  little  branching  thready  above  or  beneath  ihc 
groundy  that  efcapes  the  eye  or  influence  of  this 
benevolent  ftar:  an  illuftrious  emblem  of  the  Om- 
iripotencc  and  univerfal  adivity  of  the  Creator. 


On  the  INTENTION 

OF 

LIGHT  and  DARKJfESS. 

LIGHT  is  intended  by  our  Maker  for  aftion, 
and  darknefs  for  reft.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  fliops  in  Paris  were  opened  at  four  in 
the  morning;  at  prefent  a  fliopkeeper  is  fcarce  a« 
wake  at  feven.  The  King  of  France  dined  at 
eight  in  the  morning;  and  retired  to  his  bed- 
chamber at  the  fame  hour  in  the  evening;  an  early 
hour  at  prefent  for  public  amufements* 

The  Spaniards  adhere  to  ancient  cuftom;  for 

manners  and  fafliions  feldom  change  where  women 

are  locked  up.     Their  King,  to  this  day,  dines 

precifely  at  noon,  and  fups  no  lefs  precifely  at 

nine  in  the  evening* 

During 
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During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  fafliionabltf 
people  in  England  breakfafted  at  feven  in  the 
morning,  and  dined  at  ten.  In  Elizabeth's  time^ 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  ftudents  dined  at  eleven 
in  the  morning,  and  fupped  between  five  and  fi^ 
in  the  afternoon.  In  the  reignof  Charles  II.  fout 
in  the  afternoon  was  the  appointed  hour  for  a£ting 
plays.    At  prefent,  even  dinner  is  at  a  later  hour. 

The  King  of  Yeman,  the  greatcft  prince  in 
Arabia  Felix,  dines  at  nine  in  the  morning,  fups  at 
five  in  the  afternoon,  and  goes  to  reft  at  eleven. 

From  this  fhort  fpecimen  it  appears,  that  the 
occupations  of  day-light  commence  gradually  later 
and  later,  as  if  there  were  a  tendency,  in  police 
nations,  of  converting  night  into  day,  and  day. into 
night. 

Nothing  happens  without  a  caufe.  Light  dif« 
pofes  to  aftion,  darknefs  to  reft.  The  diverfions 
of  day  are  tournaments,  tennis,  hunting,  racing, 
and  other  adive  exercifes.  The  diverfions  of 
night  are  fedentary;  plays,  cards,  and  converfation. 
Balls  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  partly  aflive  in  dan* 
cing,  partly  fedentary  in  converfing.  Formerly 
;a£Uvc  exercifes  prevailed  among  a  robuft  and 
plain  people*  The  milder  pleafures  of  fociety 
prevail  as  manners  refine.     Hence  it  is,  that  cai\-i 

die-light 
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candle-light  antufenients  are  now  fafhionable  in 
France,  and  in  other  polifhedcountrits;  and  when 
fuch  amufemenfs  are  much  reliflied,  tbey  bamfh 
the  robuft  exercifes  of  the  field.  Balls  perhaps, 
were  formerly  more  frequent  in  day-light.  At 
prefent^  candle-lig^t  is  the  favourable  time.  The 
aftive  partis,  at  that  time,  equally  agreeable^ and 
the  fedentary  part,  more  fo. 


Thoughts  on  the  Grave  of  a  Child: 
By  a  FATHER. 

HERE,  here  {he  lies!  Oh!  could  I  once  more 
view 
Thofe  dear  remains;  take  one  more  fond  adieu; 
Weep  o*er  that  face  of  innocence,  or  fave 
One  darling  feature,  from  the  noifome  grave ! 
Vain  wifh !— now  low  in  earth  that  form  of  love 
Decays,  unfeen,  yet  not  forgot  above^ 
In  angel  light  array'd,  beyond  the  ftars. 
Some  more  exalted  form  her  fpirit  wears ; 
The  work  of  God,  that  beauteous  clay,  which  here 
In  infant  charms  fo  lovely  could  appear, 
As  tho*  in  nature's  niceft  model  caft, 
ExaQly  poliih*d;  wrought  too  fine  to  laft — ' 

By 

JEr 
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fiy  the  £mm  powerful  hand  agaia  (hall  rife^ 
To  bloom  more  gay,  more  lovely  in  the  (kiest 
}io  ficknefs  thcfe  can  the  pure  frame  annoyt  ' 
I^pr  death  prefume  God's  image  to  deflroy, 
Thofe  feats  of  pleafare^  not  a  tear  (hall  ftaiod 
In  them  npt  ev'n  a  wi(h  fiiali  |^w  in  vain» 
'^hat  afitive  mindi  intent  on  trifles  here. 
Enlarges  now  to  objeCls  worth  its  care  i 
Looks  down  with  fcorn  upon  the  toys  below. 
And  burns,  with  tranfpoft,  better  worlds  to  know> 
Where  fcenes  of  glory  open  to  her  fight, 
And  n^w  improvements  furnifh  sew  delight  s 
Where  friendly  apgels,  for  her  guidance  giv'n, 
Lead  her,  admiring,  thro'  the  courts  of  heav'n. 

No  wonder  then  her  courfe  fo  fwiftly  run, 
Lik^  the  young  eaglet,  towVing  to  the  fun* 
Wing*d  for  eternal  blifs,  and  plum'd  for  day^ 
Her  foul,  ^nraptur'd,  made  fugh  haft  away. 
Impatient  to^gain  its  na^ve  0iore, 
Juft  fmil'd  at  fplly^  and  look'd  back  no  more. 
That  winning  x^ture^  and  obliging  fqi^n, 
Fleas'd  tp  fi^  all»  by  all  with  plcaf^r^  fe^n^ 
Smilii^  and  fveet  as  vernal  flpw*rs  xie^  blown, 
Aflbciates  npw.  i^iih  temperf  lik^  hfsr  pwn. 

Her  love  to  xac  (hpyf  artlefs  Jjnd  fincere !} 
Rifes  from  earth  to  heav'n,  and  centers  there. 

So 
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So  pur«  9  dncmij  beaVeh's  graci(rii$  Sir^  i«iU  ovrtr^ 
And  with  pitttnA  l6ve  «iduIgelAt  croi/fn. 

Ceafe^  then^  frail  nature,  to  lament  ia  vai% 
Reafon  forbids  to  wifh  her  back  again ; 
Rather  congratulate  her  happier  £ue. 
And  new  advancement  to  a  better  ftate. 
This  blefSng  quick  recaU'd^  «a»  Heav'a  beftow, 
No  more  in  pity  to  a  father's  woe  ? 
Know  the  fame  Go4  ^«*o  gate,  httth  tak'n  away. 
He  orders  her  to  go,  and  thee  to  flay. 
Tho*  in  this  vale  of  mifery,  alone, 
Deferted,  weary,  thtfU  ihoaWft  iWV'<fl  on, 
Still  be  refign^d^  my  foul!  his  ^llte  ioM.] 

Elbap'd  fromr  life,  and  aH  its  tiain  of  ill^. 
Which,  ah!  too  fure,  the  hoary  pilgrim  feela^ 
To  fhorter  trial  doo^i'd^  and  lighter  toiJ, 
Ere  fin  could  tempt  her,  or  the  world  defile* 
She,  favoured  innocent,  retires  to  reft, 
'^aftes  but  the  cup  of  (brrow,  and  is  bleft. 

Such  the  mild  Saviour  to  his  arms  receives^ 
And  the  fiill  blefi^ngs  of  his  kingdom  gives. 
There  angels  wait,  fubmiflive,  round  his  throne. 
To  praife  his  gopdnefs  in  thcfe  infants  fhewn. 
Amidft  that  gentle  throng,  how  heavenly  bright 
Diftinguilh'd  Lucy  (hines,  fair  ftar  of  light  I 

Short, 
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Short,  yet  how  pleafing,  was  her  yifit  here. 
She's  now  rcmov'd  to  grace  a  nobler  fpherCf 
There,  while  thy  much  lov'd  parents  mourn  bclowj 
Thou,  happy  child !  Ihall  not  our  forrows  know. 
Eternal  joys  be  thine,  full  anthems  raife. 
And  glad  all  heav'n  with  thy  Creator's  praife* 


ANECDOTE 

or 

llenry  Plantagenet^ 
DUKE  OF  LANCASTER. 

THE  Battle  of  Tarifa  had  raifedthe  reputation 
of  Don  Alonzo  XI.  to  ftich  a  pitch  through* 
out  Chriftendom,  that  Henry  Plantagenet,  duke 
of  Lancafter,  earl  of  Derby,  Lincoln  and  Leices- 
ter, great  grandfon  to  Henry  the  IIL  and  Grand^' 
fathei*  to  Henry  IV.  commanding  at  this  time,  the 
Englifh  forces  in  Guienne,  obtained  leave  from 
Edward  IIL  to  ferve  a  campaign  under  Don 
Alonzo,  in  the  (lege  of  Algeziras;  ofhisaftsof 
Chivalry  the  chronicle  makes  particular  mention. 
An  Anecdote  which  reflefts  honour  on  the  EngliQi 
in  general,  a  nation  famous  for  heroic  virtue,  and 
noble  deeds  of  arms^  and  on  the  auguft  defcend* 

ants 
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ants  of  this  brave  prince,  whofc  valour  and  martial 
fpirit  brought  him  fo  many  leagues  to  ferve  in  the 
dangerous  fiege  of  a  T^own,  defended  by  30,000 
men,  and  covered  by  the  whole  power  of  Granada, 
in  a  camp  fickly  and  wanting  neceflaries. 

On  his  arrival  in  Spain,  being  informed  that  a 
Battle  was  daily  expefted  to  be  fought  between 
the  Chriftians  and  the  united  troops  of  the  fiene- 
inarines  and  the  King  of  Granada,  he  haftenedhis 
inarch,  and  made  fuch  diligence,  that,  when  he 
arrived  in  Seville,  only  the  Earl  of  Salifbury,  and 
four  of  his  knights,  had  been  able  to  follow  him. 
They  were  honourably  received  by  the  Englifli 
faftory,  and  lodged  at  their  Houfe, 

H?nry  brought  with  him  feveral  companies  of 
Jlorfe,  and  was  received  by  Don  Alonzo  XI.  with 
all  the  marks  of  efteem  due  to  his  high  Birth. — He 
|bon  fignalized  his  valour,  in  an  a3ion,  wherein 
the  impetuofity  of  his  courage  carried  him  beyond 
hp  followers,  and  in  the  midft  of  the  barbarian\|. 
but  on  being  fuccoured  he  drove  them  back  to  the 
town.— Two  Englifli  knights  out  of  excefs  of 
valour,  followed  them  within  the  gates,  (hewing  to 
the  aftoniftied  barbarians,  the  undaunted  Spirit  of 
our  forefathers,  which,  tranfmitted  without  a  blot 
or  bleinifb  to  their  fons,  has  raifed  the  Britifh  em^ 

pi  re 
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fire  to  its  prefent  pitch  of  greatneCi.  The  Moors 
fought  (as  the  Chronicle  telt  m)  to  take  tbem 
prifonersy  and  would  not  flay  them,  thereby  evl^ 
dencing  a  great  fenfe  of  honour  and  courage  in 
ihemfelves,  who  could  thus  refpe£)^it  in  an  enemy^ 

The  Duke  of  Lancaftcr,  in  one  of  thcfe  Com- 
bats, had  two  of  his  knights  flain,  and  was  wounds 
cd  himfelf  by  an  arrow  in  the  face,  which  honour-* 
able  fear  he  carried  with  him  to  the  grave.  He 
was  the  Champion  of  the  EngUfli  caufe  in  France^ 
and  learned  the  art  of  war  under  the  invincible 
banners  of  his  Coufin  Edward  the  black  prince  r 
for  his  fiiperior  virtues  he  was  ftiled  the  good  duie^ 
and  his  glorious  career  was  fliortcned  by  the  plague 
in  London,  in  1361,  five  years  before  the  birth  of 
Henry  IV.  fon  of  his  daughter  Blanch^  and  John 
of  Gaunt. 


ANECDOTE. 


FRANCESCO  FR ANCI A  of  Bologna,  ftruck 
with  the  fao^e  of  Raphael,  conceived' a  violent 
defire  of  feeing  fome  of  the  works  <jf  that  cel<*- 
brated  artift.  H|is  great  age^eyented  hiiti  from 
undertaking  a  journey  to  Rcfme,  herefohrcd  there- 
fore, to  write  to  Raphael,  and  to  inform  him  how 
great  an  efteem  he  enteruined  for  his  talents,  after' 

the 
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die  chara&er  which  had  been  given  of  him.  Re* 
ciprocal  marks  of  firicndfliip  pafled  between  diefe 
aitiibj  and  they  carried  on  a  regular  correfpon* 
dence  by  letter.  Raphael  having  about  that  time 
finifiied  his  famous  painting  of  St.  Cecilia,  for  the 
church  of  Bologna,  fent  it  to  his  friend^  begging 
him  to  put  it  in  its  proper  place,  and  to  correct 
whatever  faults  he  might  find  in  it.  The  artift  of 
Bologna,  tranfported  with  joy  at  feeing  the  work 
of  Raphael,  began  to  confider  it  with  attention; 
when  perceiving  the  great  inferiority  of  his  own 
talents  to  thofe  of  Raphael,  melancholy  took  pof- 
feffion  of  his  heart. — "  He  fell  into  a  deep  delpon- 
dency,  and  died  of  grief,  becaufe  he  found  that  he 
had  attained  only  to  mediocrity  in  his  art  after  all 
his  labour. " 


GALLAJ^TRY. 

nnHOUSANDS  of  women  of  the  beft  hearts 
-*•  and  fineft  parts  have  been  ruined  by  men 
who  approach  them  under  the  fpecious  name  of 
friendfhip.  But  fuppofmg  a  man  to  have  the  mod 
undoubted  honour,  yet  his  friendlhip  to  woman 
is  often  fo  near  a-kin  to  love,  that  if  (he  be  very 
agreeable  in  her  perfon,  (he  will  probably  very 

foon 
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loon  find  a  lover,  where  fhe  wifhed  only  to.  meet 
a  friend.  Yet  women  fliould  be  warned  againft 
that  weaknefs  fo  common  among  the  vain«  the 
imagination  that  every  roan  who  takes  particular 
notice  of  them  is  a  lover.  Nothing  can  expofc 
them  more  to  ridicule,  than  taking  up  a  man  on 
the  fufpicion  of  being  their  lover,  when  perhaps 
he  never  once  thought  of  them  in  that  view,  and 
giving  themfclves  thofe  airs  fo  common  to  filly 
women  on  fuch  occafions» 

For  there  is  a  kind  of  unmeaning  gallantry 
much  praclifed  by  fome  men,  which,  by  thofe 
who  have  any  difccrnment,  will  readily  be  found 
harmlefs.  The  little  obfervances,  attentions,  and 
compliments  of  fiich  men,  fhould  be  regarded  as 
things  of  courfc,  which  they  repeat  to  every  agree- 
able woman  of  their  acquaintance.  There  is  a 
familiarity  they  are  apt  to  alTume^  which  a  proper 
dignity  of  behaviour  will  be  eaCly  able  to  check. 

But  there  are  people  whofe  fentiments,  and 
particularly  whofe  tafle,  correfpond  naturally,  that 
like  to  affociate  together,  although  neither  of  them 
have  the  moft  diftant  view  of  any  further  connec- 
tion. But  this  fimilarity  of  minds  often  gives  rife 
to  tendernefs  (uperior  to  what  friendfhip  demands; 
it  will  be  prudent,  in  this  cafe,  to  keep  a  watch- 
ful 
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fill  eye  over  ourfclves,  left  our  hearts  become 
too  far  engaged  before  we  are  aware  of  that  fome- 
thing  more  than  friendly  partiality,  and  experience 
the  unfufpeded  power  of  a  too  ij[iterefted  at- 
tachment. 


An    epitaph 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

'  .i 

LUCY  LYTTLETO^r. 


MADE  to  engage  all  hearts,  and  charm  all 
eyes  J 
Tho*  meek,  magnanimous ;  tho'  witty,  wife; 
Polite,  as  all  her  life  in  courts  had  been : 
Yet  good,  as  (he  the  world  had  never  fcen; 
The  noble  fire  of  an  exalted  mind. 
With  gentle  female  tendernefs  combin'd* 
Her  fpeech  was  the  melodious  voice  of  love; 
Her  fong  the  warbling  of  the  vernal  grove ; 
Her  eloquence  was  fweeter  than  her  fong. 
Soft  as  her  heart,  and  as  her  reafon  ftrong ; 
Her  form  each  beauty  of  her  mind  exprefs'd; 
Her  mind  was  virtue  by  the  graces  drefs'd. 

ANECDOTE 
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A  J^  E  C  D  O  T  E 

OF 

Dr.   COLE. 

QUEEN  MARY,  having  dealt  feverely  with 
the  Proteftants  4n  England,  about  the  latter 
end  of  her  reign,  figned  a  commiffion  to  take  the 
fame  courfe  with  them  in  Ireland;  and  to  execute 
the  fame  with  greater  force,  fhe  nominated  Dr.  Cole 
one  of  the,  commiflioners.  This  Do6lor  coming 
with  the  commiffion  to  Chcfter,  on  his  journey, 
the  Mayor  of  that  city,  hearing  that  her  Majefty 
was  fending  a  commiffion  into  Ireland,  he  being  a 
churchman,  waited  on  the  Doftor;  who,  in  dif- 
fourfe  with  the  Mayor,  took  out  of  a  cloak-bag  a 
leather  u'^-'fj  faying  to  him,  "  Here  is  a  commiffion 
that  (hall  lafh  The  heretics  of  Ireland:  '•  (calling  the 
Proteftants  by  that  title.)  The  good  woman  of 
the  houfe,  being  well  affcfled  to  the  Proteftant  re- 
ligion, and  alfo  having  a  brother  named  John 
Edmonds,  of  the  fame  faith,  then  a  citizen  in 
Dublin,  was  much  troubled  at  the  Doftor's  words; 
therefore  watched  a  convenient  time  when  the 
Mayor  took  his  leave,  and  the  Dr.  complimenting 
him  down  ftairs,  (he  opened  the  box,  took  the  com- 
miffion out,  and  placed  in  lieu  thereof  a  fheet  of 
paper  with  a  pack  of  cards  wrapped  up  therein,  the 

Knave 
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Krtiav6  of  clubs  bemg  faced  uppermoft.  The 
Doftor  coming  up  to  his  chamber,  fuJpefting 
nothing  of  what  had  been  done,  put  up  ibe  box  as 
formerly.  The  next  day  going  to  the  water  fide, 
wind  and  weather  ferving  him,  he  failed  to  Ireland, 
and  landed  on  the  7th  of  Oftober,  1550,  at  Dublin. 
Then  coming  to  the  Caftle,  the  Lord  Fitz  Walter, 
being  Lord  Deputy,  fcnt  for  him  to  come  before 
him  and  the  Privy-Council:  he,  coming  in,  after 
he  had  made  a  fpeech  upon  what  account  he  came 
over,  prefented  the  box  to  the  Lord-Deputy,  who 
caufing  it  to  be  opened,  that  the  fecretary  might 
read  the  commiffion,  found  nothing  but  a  pack  of 
cards,  with  the  knave  of  clubs  uppermoft,  which 
not  only  flartled  the  Lord-Deputy  and  Council, 
but  the  Dodor,  who  allured  them  he  had  a  com* 
mifSon,  but  knew  not  how  it  was  gone.  Then, 
the  Lord-Deputy  made  anfwer,  'Let  us  have  ano- 
ther commifiion,  and  we  (hall  fhuffle  the  cards  in 
the  mean  while !  The  Doftor  being  troubled  in  his 
mind,  w^nt  away,  and  returned  to  England;  and 
coming  to  the  Court  obtained  another  commifiion :  ^ 
but  ftaying  for  a  wind  at  the  water's  fide,  news  came 
to  him  that  the  Queen  was  dead.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  fo  delighted  with  this  ftory,  which  was 
related  to  her  by  Lord  Fitz  Walter,  on  his  return 

to 
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to  England^  that  Che  fent  for  Elizabeth  Edmonds^ 
and  gave  her  a  penfion  of  forty  Pounds  a  year 
during  her  life. 


ANECDOTE. 

LOUIS  IVth.  however  reprehenfible  for  the 
fatal  confequences  of  his  mad  ambition^ 
united  wiih  the  moft  diftinguifhed  urbanity  of 
manners  a  confiderable  (hare  of  real  good  na« 
ture.  The  following  anecdote  affords  a  ftriking 
inftance  of  a  poliflied  and  humane  mind :  This 
monarch  was  one  day  entertaining  a  felefl  party 
of  courtiers  with  the  relations  of  a  circumftance 
which  he  had  announced  as  extremely  laughable^ 
but  on  the  entrance  of  Prince  Armagnac,  he  fup- 
preffcd  a  fine  repartee,  which  conftituted  the  merit 
of  the  ftory.  The  whole  circle  felt  themfelves  dif- 
appointed,  which  was  feldom  the  cafe  when  his 
Majefty  projmifed  them  entertainment,  and  were 
therefore  furprifed.  The  King  obferved  it,  but 
faid  nothing  till  the  Prince  departed.  ''Now 
Gentlemen  I'll  make  you  laugh,"  faid  he,  and  ac- 
cordingly gave  them  the  anecdote  unmutilaied, 
which  produced  in  a  high  degree  the  promifed 
cffeQ.     "  You  fee,  fubjoined  Louis,  *'  there  was 

an 
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an  oblique  ftroke  that  would  have  affeded  th# 
Prince,  and  I  fupprefled  it  to  prevent  his  being 
embarrafled;  for  I  would  rather  lofe  the  reputation 
of  the  beft  bon  moi,  that  ever  was  uttered,  than 
give  a  moment's  pain  td  any  individual.  An  ex- 
ample worthy  the  imitation  of  all  who  afpire  to  the 
chara£ler  of  really  ^«r  gentlemen. 


A  ROYAL  BON  MOT. 

A  CERTAIN  captain,  remakableforhiswn^oTw^ 
^  ^  mon  height^  being  one  day  in  the  rooms  at 
Bath,  the  Princefs  Amelia  faw  him,  and  was  fur« 
prized  with  the  Angularity :  Upon  enquiry  fhe 
was  told  his  name  and  family,  and  that  he  had 
been  originally  intendedybr  the  ehurck.  *'  Rather 
for  the  ftceple,"  replied  the  royal  humourift  with 
her  ufual  complacency. 


BOX  MOT  of  Mr.  MIJ^GAT. 

ON  a  late  trial  in  the  Court  of  Kings  Bench, 
in  which  it  appeared,  among  other  laughable 
circumftanccs,  that  pork  chops  had  been  offered 
to  a  Jew.     Garrow,  who  held  the  junior  brief  on 

the 
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the  oppofite  fide,  was  very  ftrertuous  for  the  jury 
to-give  only  a  {hilling  damages,  and  aflerted,  that 
twtlve-pcTice  was  enough  for  pork  chops.  It  may 
be;  returned  the  facetious  Mingay,  for  your  chops, 
but  mine  cannot  wag  for  fuch  a  trifle. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

JUDGE    DOMAT. 

THE  celebrated  Charles  Anthony  Domat,  au- 
thor Qf  a  voluminous  treatife  on  the  civil 
Law,  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  a  judge  of  the 
Provincial  Court  of  Clermont,  in  the  territory  of 
Auvergne,  in  the  South  of  France,  in  which  he 
prefided,  with  the  public  applaufe,  for  twenty -four 
years.  One  day  a  poor  widow  brought  an  a£lion 
of  procefs  againft  the  Baron  de  Nairac,  her  land- 
lord, for  turning  her  out  of  pofleffion  of  a  mill 
which  was  her  whole  dependence.  Mr.  Domat 
heard  the  caufe,  and  finding  by  the  cleareft  evi- 
dence that  fhe  had  ignorantly  broke  a  covenant  in 
the  leafe,  which  gave  a  power  of  re-entr)^,  he  re- 
commended mercy  to  the  Baron  for  a  poor  honeft 
tenant,  who  had  not  wilfully  tranfgreffed,  or  done 

him 
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him  any  material  injury.  But  Nairac  being  inex- 
orable, the  judge  pronounced  a  fentence  of  expul- 
fion  from  the  farm  with  the  damages  mentioned  in 
the  leafe,  and  the  cofts  of  the  fuit.  In  delivering 
his  confcience,  Mr.  Domat  wiped  his  eyes,  from 
which  tears  of  compaflion  began  plentifully  to 
flow.  When  an  order  of  feizure  both  of  perfon 
and  effefls  was  decreed^  the  poor  widow  exclaimed, 
"  O  juft  and  righteous  God!  be  thou  a  father  to 
the  widow  and  her  helplels  orphans!"  and  imme« 
diately  fainted  away.  The  compaflionate  Judge 
affifted  in  railing  the  miferable  woman,  and  after 
enquiring  into  her  cbaraQer,  .number  of  children^ 
and  other  circumftances,  generoufly  prefented 
her  with  lOO  louis-d'ors  the  amount  of  her  damages 
and  cofts,  which  he  prevailed  with  the  Baron  to 
accept  as  a  full  recompence,  and  the  widow  again 
entered  on  her  farm.  *'  O!  my  Lord,  faid  the 
poor  woman,  *'  when  will  you  demand  payment, 
that  I  may  lay  up  for  that  purpofe?" — When  mf 
confcience,"  replied  Domat,  **  fhall  tell  me  I 
have  done  an  improper  aft. 


♦*4>< 
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ANECDOTE 

O  F 

Sir  John  Barber. 

SIR  JOHN  had  a  fon,  whofc  rcfemblance  to 
his  father  was  but  very  faint.  In  a  courfc  of 
extravagance,  he  had  tired  himfelfof  this  kingdom; 
and,  as  it  was  likewife  the  fajhion  to  travel,  he 
accordingly  demanded  an  audience  of  Sir  John, 
to  whom  he  communicated  his  intention,  and  aflced 
the  Knight's  affiftance  to  enable  him  to  perform  it 
in  tafle.  •'  I  wifli,"  added  he,  for  nothing  more 
than  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  world."  Sir 
John  liftened  to  him  with  great  attention,  and 
replied,-:^  Indeed,  Jack,  I  am  muchpleafed  with 
.jroiii-  intention,  and  have  not  the  lead  objeftion 
to  your  travelling  and  feeing  the  -worlds  provided 
the  world  could  not  fee  you.** 


Anecdote  of  Monsieur  de  Sartine. 

AN  IRISH  GENTLEMAN,  who  wiflied  to 
purchafe  an  eftate  in  France,  lodged  his 
money  in  the  hands  of  a  banker,  who  took  it,  as 
common  on  the  Continent,  without  giving  the  gen- 
tleman a  voucher;  but  lodged  it  in  an  iron  cheft, 

and 
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and  gave  the  gentleman  the  key.  When  the  con- 
trad  for  the  purchafe  was  made,  he  called  on  his 
banker,  to  receive  his  cafh;  when  the  latter  peremp- 
torily denied  his  having  received  any  fuch  fum,  or 
having  any  money  tranfa&ion  whatever  with  the 
gentleman.  In  this  dilemma  the  injured  party  was 
advifed  to  apply  to  M.  dc  Sartine;  and  he  accor^ 
dingly  did  fo,  and  told  him  his  ftory.  The  minif- 
ter  fent  for  the  banker,  and  afked  him  if  he  had 
not  received  fuch  a  fum.  The  banker  fteadtly 
deified  it.  **  Very  well/*  replied  M.  de  Sartine, 
^  then  fit  down  and  write  a  letter  which  I  will 
difiate  to  you,  and  you  (hall  continue  in  the 
room  with  me  until  the  anfwer  arrives."  Paper 
was  brought,  and  Sattine  dilated,  and  made  him 
write  a  letter  to  his  wife,  to  the  following  effeft: 
— "  My  dear  wife,  you  muft  immediately  fend  to 

me  the  fum  which  Monfieur left  in  my  hands, 

and  which  was  depofited  originally  in  the  iron 
cheft  in  the  compting  houfe,  but  was  removed 
you  know  whither.  You  muft  fend  it  inftantly, 
or  elfe  I  Ihall  be  fent  to  the  Baftile.  I  am  already 
in  the  hands  of  juftice."  The  banker  ftared. 
**  Mon  DicuV  fays  he,  <*  muft  I  fend  this  letter  to 
my  wife  ?"— '*  You  muft,  "  fays  the  minifter.  •«  I 
dare  fay,  if  you  are  guilty  of  the  robbery,  your  wife, 
who  is  remarkable  for  her  ingenuity^  was  privy  to 

it, 
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It,  and  (he  will  obey  your  commands.  If  you  are 
innocent)  fhe  cannot  comprehend  the  order  which 
you  fend,  and  will  fay  fo  in  her  anfwer-  We  will 
make  the  experiment ;  and  if  you  refill,  you  (hall 
go  immediately  to  the  Baftile. 

The  refolution  was  decifive.  The  letter  was 
fent;  and  in  lefs  than  an  hour  the  money  was 
brought  in  the  bags  in  which  it  was  originally  fea-^ 
led;  and  reftored  to  the  original  owner.  M.  4e 
Sartine  difcharged  the  banker,  telling  him  the  mat- 
ter (hould  be  kept  a  fecret,  provided  he  a£led  with 
more  faith  and  honefty  for  the  future. 


H  YMN 
For  Eajier- Sunday. 

AGAIN  the  Lord  of  life  and  light 
Awakes  the  kindling  ray; 
Unfeals  the  eyelids  of  the  morn, 
And  pours  increafing  day. 

O  what  a  night  was  that  which  wrapt 
The  heathen  world  in  gloom! 

O  what  a  fun  which  broke  this  day. 
Triumphant  from  the  tomb! 


This 
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pay  particular  attention  to  what  Voltaire  fhould 
read.  Voltaire  came^  and  read  his  poem  with 
much  emphalis,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  King's 
warm  approbation.  But  to  his  great  difappoint- 
ment^  (he  King  Teemed  perfeEtly  cold  and  indif^ 
ferent  to  what  he  was  reading.  The  poem  was 
finifhed.  Voltaire  afked  the  King  his  opinion  of 
it,  and  received  for  anfwer — '*  That  his  Majefty 
had  lately  obferved,  that  Monfielir  Voltaire  fa* 
thered  the  works  of  others,  and  gave  them  out 
for  his  own.  This  was  a  degree  of  effrontry  he 
fhould  not  have  thought  him  capable  of,  and  he 
could  not  but  be  highly  difpleafed  at  it.'* 

Voltaire  was  aftonifhed.  He  complained  that 
he  was  wronged,  and  declared,  that  he  did  not 
deferve  the  reproach.  *'  Well  then,  *<  faid  the 
King,  come  forth,  Sir,  and  repeat  the  verfes  of 
which  Voltaire  pretends  to  be  author."— The 
EngliQiman  came  forward,  and,  with  great  com- 
pofure,  repeated  the  poem,  without  miffing  a  An- 
gle paflagc.  "  Now,"  cried  the  King,  "  are  you 
not  obliged  to  confefs  that  my  accufation  is  foun- 
ded in  truth  ?" — "  Heavens !"  cried  Voltaire,  "Why 
fleeps  your  lightning?  Why  is  your  vengeance 
withheld  from  punifhing  the  crimes  of  a  mifcreant 
who  dares  to  rob  me  of  my  laurels  ?  Here  fecrecy 
is  employed,  and  I  am  driven  to*  defpair!" — The 

King 
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Exalted  high  at  God's  right  hand. 

And  Lord  of  all  below; 
Thro*  him  is  pard*ning  love  difpen8*d| 

And  boundlefs  bleffings  flow. 

And  ftill  for  erring,  guilty  man, 

A  brothers  pity  flows; 
And  ftill  his  bleeding  heart  is  touched 

With  memVy  of  our  woes. 

To  thee,  my  Saviour  and  my  King, 
Glad  homage  let  me  give; 

And  ftand  prepar'd  like  thee  to  die. 
With  thee  that  I  may  live* 


I  ANECDOTE 

Of  John  (the  great) 
DUKE  OF  ARGYLE, 

CAPTAIN  HULL,  of  the  horfe  Grenadiers, 
waiting  one  morning,  on  the  Duke  about 
bufiinefs,  was  (hewn  into  a  large  room,  where  be 
found  his  Grace  walking  about  penfively,  and  fo 
loft  in  thought,  that  at  flrft  he  took  no  notice  of 
Hull;  but  foon  after  turning  his  eyes  that  way,  a- 
pologized  for  not  feeing  him  fooner:  to  which 

Captain 
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and  gave  the  gentleman  the  key.  When  the  con- 
trad  for  the  purchafe  was  made,  he  called  on  his 
banker^  to  receive  his  cafh;  when  the  latter  peremp- 
torily denied  his  having  received  any  fuch  fum,  or 
having  any  money  tranfa^Uon  whatever  with  the 
gentleman.  In  this  dilemma  the  injured  party  was 
advifed  to  apply  to  M.  dc  Sartine;  and  he  accor^ 
dingly  did  fo,  and  told  him  his  ftory.  The  minif- 
ter  fent  for  the  banker,  and  afked  him  if  he  had 
not  received  fuch  a  fum.  The  banker  fteadtly 
deified  it.  **  Very  well/*  replied  M.  de  Sartine, 
^  thtn  fit  down  and  write  a  letter  which  I  will 
difiate  to  you^  and  you  (hall  continue  in  the 
room  with  me  until  the  anfwer  arrives."  Paper 
was  brought,  and  Sattine  dilated,  and  made  him 
write  a  letter  to  his  wife,  to  the  following  effeft: 
— "  My  dear  wife,  you  muft  immediately  fend  to 

me  the  fum  which  Monfieur left  in  my  hands, 

and  which  was  depofited  originally  in  the  iron 
cheft  in  the  compting  houfe,  but  was  removed 
you  know  whither.  You  muft  fend  it  inftantly, 
or  elfe  I  fliall  be  fent  to  the  Baftile.  I  am  already 
in  the  hands  of  juftice."  The  banker  ftared. 
**  Mon  DicuV*  fays  he,  <•  muft  I  fend  this  letter  to 
my  wife  ?"— '«  You  muft,  "  fays  the  minifter.  •«  I 
dare  fay,  if  you  are  guilty  of  the  robbery,  your  wife, 
who  is  remarkable  for  her  ingenuity,  was  privy  to 

it, 
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ingand  fciencc  will  lift  under  liberty,  knowing 
men  are  by  nature  equal,  and  that  all  power  is 
delegated  from  the  people  for  their  proteftion  and 
fecurity;  and  frokn  hence  convulfions  may  arife> 
which  fcarce  you  or  1  will  live  to  f^e." 


ANECDOTE. 

WHEN  Voltaire  was  at  the  Pruffian  court, 
and  peaceably  enjoyed  the  highefl  admi- 
ration and  praife  that  fuperior  talents  and  wit 
could  infure,  an  Englifli  gentleman  arrived  at 
Berlin,  who  had  fo  extraordinary  a  memory,  that 
he  could  repeat  a  long  compofition,  in  profe  or 
verfe,  if  once  read  or  recited  to  him,  without 
miffing  a  word.  The  King  had  the  curiofliy  to 
put  him  to  teft.  The  Englifhman  appeared,  and 
fucceeded  to  the  aftoniOiment  of  the  whole  court. 
It  happened,  that  immediately  after  this  trial, 
Voltaire  fent  the  King  word,  that,  with  the  King's 
permiff^on,  he  fliould  do  himfelf  the  honour  to 
read  to  him  a  poem  he  bad  juft  finifhed,  The 
King  g^vc  him  permiffion  to  come ;  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  refolved  to  divert  himfelf  at  the  cx- 
pcnce  of  the  poet.  He  accordingly  placed  the 
Englifhman  behind  a  fcreen,  and  ordered  him  to 

pay 
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pay  particular  attention  to  what  Voltaire  fhould 
read.  Voltaii*  came,  and  read  his  poem  with 
much  emphafis,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  King's 
warm  approbation.  But  to  his  great  difappoinu 
ment,  ^he  King  feemed  perfcftly  cold  and  indif- 
ferent to  what  he  was  reading.  The  poem  was 
finifhed.  Voltaire  afked  the  King  his  opinion  of 
it,  and  received  for  anfwer — '*  That  his  Majefty 
had  lately  obferved,  that  Monliettr  Voltaire  fa- 
thered the  works  of  others,  and  gave  them  out 
for  his  own.  This  was  a  degree  of  effrontry  he 
fhould  not  have  thought  him  capable  of,  and  he 
could  not  but  be  highly  difpleafed  at  it.'* 

Voltaire  was  aftonifhed.  He  complained  that 
he  was  wronged,  and  declared,  that  he  did  not 
deferve  the  reproach.  *'  Well  then,  **  faid  the 
King,  come  forth,  Sir,  and  repeat  the  verfes  of 
which  Voltaire  pretends  to  be  author."— The 
EngliQiman  came  forward,  and,  with  great  com- 
pofure,  repeated  the  poem,  without  miffing  a  fin- 
gle  pafTagc.  "  Now,"  cried  the  King,  "  are  you 
not  obliged  to  confefs  that  my  accufation  is  foun- 
ded in  truth  ?" — «  Heavens !"  cried  Voltaire,  "Why 
fleeps  your  lightning?  Why  is  your  vengeance 
withheld  from  punifhingthe  crimes  of  a  mifcreant 
who  dares  to  rob  me  of  my  laurels  ?  Here  fecrecy 
is  employed,  and  I  am  driven  to*  defpair!" — The 

King 
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King  laughed  heartily  at  this  fcene  of  poetic  fury, 
and  rewarded  the  Englifhman  liberally  for  the 
amufement  he  had  procured  him. 


ANECDOTE. 

A  FRENCH  Officer,  ata  general  review  be- 
fore theCing^  dans  la  Plaint  des  fablons  in 
Paris,  whilft  he  was  riding  through  the  ranks^ 
-happened  to  let  his  hat  fall  on  the  ground.  A 
dragoon,  eager  to  pick  it  up^  endeavoured  to  reach 
it  to  his  officer  with  the  point  of  his  fword,  which 
he  did,  but  unfortunately  made  a  hole  through  it. 
The  officer  was  very  angry,  and  declared  he  would 
rather  have  had  the  fword  through  his  guts.  His 
MajeRy  heard  him  make  this  declaration,  and 
afked  him  what  he  meant  ?  Sir,  faid  he,  if  the 
fword  had  paffed  through  my  body,  the  furgeon  of 
the  regiment  would  have  cured  me,  but  I  don't 
know  any  body  that  will  give  me  credit  for  a 
new  hat. 


(XhSOi) 
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PRAYER. 

PRAYER  unaccompanied  with  a  fervent  love 
of  God,  is  like  a  lamp  unlighted ;  the  words  of 
the  one  without  love  being  as  unprofitable,  as  the 
oil  and  cotton  of  the  other  without  flame.  "  Our 
wants"  fays  the  late  Bifhop  of  London  (Dr.  Gibfon) 
<•  are  daily,  and  the  temptations  which  draw  our 
hearts  from  God,  to  the  things  of  this  world  are 
daily,  and  upon  both  thefe  accounts  our  prayers 
ought  alfo  to  be  daily." 

The  faid  do&or  gives  the  following  advice: 
•'  Our  morning  prayers  will  always  moft  properly 
begin  with  thankfgivings  to  Almighty  God,  our 
Creator  and  Preferver.  In  the  next  place,  a  fo- 
lemn  dedication  of  ourfelves  to  his  fervice.  This 
followed  by  petitions,  viz.  for  his  grace  and  affif- 
tance  to  ourfelves, — for  the  like  in  behalf  of  others. 
The  evening  prayers  to  begin  in  the  fame  order, 
only  a  confeflion  of  fins  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and 
petition  mud  (land  in  the  place  of  morning  dedi- 
cation— and  the  conclufion  fhpuld  be  with  a  peti- 
tion for, reft  and  proteQ:ion,  inftead  of  that  for  a 
bleffing  on  our  bufinefs. — For  the  Sabbath,  the 
great  day  of  reft,  &c.*'  Let  your  prayers  be  ever 
fo  proper  in  the  form  and  expreflion,  or  let  your 
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heart  accompany  them  with  a  devotion  ever  fo 
intcnfe,  ftill  be  very  careful  to  avoid  the  danger- 
ous error  of  imagining  that  any  merit  arife^  from 
the  moft  perfect  performance  of  them.  They  be* 
come  acceptable  to  God  through  Chrift  alone; 
and  are  the  means,  indeed,  to  make  you  good; 
but  the  goddnefa  itfelf  is  not  in  them,  no  more 
than  a  favour  among  men  can  be  faid  to  be  defer- 
ved,  becaufe  aiked  with  humility,  propriety  and 
elegance.  If  therefore  you  were  to  truft  merely 
in  them,  'twould  be  making  idols  of  your  prayers; 
—it  would  be  putting  them  in  the  place  of  Chrift*s 
atonement,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  praying, 
(as  an  unworthy  (inner)  in  the  name  of  Chrift.  If 
we  have  not  recourfe  to  God  with  the  mind  and 
thoughts  that  we  ought,  it  looks  as  if  we  expe£ted 
nothing  from  him;  or  rather,  (feeing  our  remilT- 
nefs  and  indolence,)  it  may  be  faid,  that  we  do 
not  deferve  to  obtain,— that  we  do  not  value  the 
things  that  We  feem  to  aCk.  Yet,  God  would 
have  what  is  atfked  of  him,  afked  with  earneftnefs; 
and  far  from  taking  our  importunity  ill,  he  is  in 
fome  manner  well  pleafed  with  it.  For,  in  fine, 
He  is  the  only  debtor  who  thinks  himfelf  obliged 
for  the  demands  that  are  made  upon  him.  He  is 
the  only  one  that  pays  what  we  never  lent  him. 
The  more  he  fees  us  prefs  him,  the  more  liberal 
he  is.    He  even  gives  that  he  does  not  owe.    If 

we 
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we  coldly  aik,  he  defers  his  liberalities ;  not  be- 
caufc  he  does  not  love  to  give,  but  becaufe  he 
would  be  prefled^  and  becaufe  violence  is  agreeabld 
to  him, 

Tbrtullian  fays  fo^aething  like  this,  of  the 
prayers  chat  the  primitive  Chriftians  made  in 
common.  We  meet  together,  fays  he,  as  if  we 
confpired  to  take  by  our  Prayers  what  we  aflcof 
bim ;  this  violence  is  pleafing  to  him.  St.  Paut 
ingenioufly  explains  what  Chrift  teaches  in  the 
Gofpel,  that  heaven  is  uken  by  violence ;  ^  do  vio-* 
lence  to  God,**  fays  he,  feize  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven. He  that  forbids  us  to  touch  another's  goods, 
rejoices  to  have  his  own  invaded:  He  that  con^ 
demns  the  violence  of  avarice,  praifes  that  of  faith. 
As  the  bones  of  the  human  frame  conneded  to« 
gether,  form  the  (keleton  of  a  man,  lb  repentance^ 
faith,  hope,  charity,  love,  zeal,  humility,  patience, 
refignation,  hatred  of  fii\,  purity  of  heart,  and  holi* 
nefs  of  life,  all  united  together,  make  a  Chriftian; 
but  muft  be  accompanied  with  prayer,  the  breath 
of  the  new  creature,  or  they  will  prove  like  dead 
corps,  lifelefs  and  inadive. 

Going  to  prayer  with  bad  affe&ioQSj^  is  .like 

paiying  one's  levee  in  an  undrefs. 
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All  prayer  muft  be  made  #ith  faith  and  hope^ 
He  who  would  pray  with  eflfeft,  muft  live  with 
care  and  piety:  Our  prayers  muft  be  fervent^  in- 
tenfe,  earneft  and  importunate.  Our  defires  muft 
be  lafting,  and  our  prayers  frequent  and  continu- 
al. God  hears  us  not  the  fooner  for  our  many 
words,  but  much  the  fooner  for  our  earneft  de« 
fire. .  A  long  prater  ahd  a  fliort  differ  not  in  their 
capacities  of  being  accepted ;  for  both  of  them  take 
their  value,  according  to  the  fervency  of  (pirit, 
and  the  charily  of  the  prayer.  That  prayer  which 
is  fliort^  by  reafon  of  an  impatient  fpirit,  dullnefs^ 
flight  of  holy  things;  or  indifierency  of  defires,  is 
vcjiy  ofitn  cfiminal,  always  imperfe£l;  and  that 
pfatyey  whi^hLis-JbngooliofofteQUtion,  fuperftition^ 
or  a,triflijng  fpiri^  is  as  crimina!l^>and  imperfeS,  as 
th^  other  in  tbeirifi^v^ral  inftances* 

.^)Ve  muft  be  careful  in  all  our  prayers  to  attend 
puxprefent  work,  having  a  prefi^Bt,inind,  not  wan- 
dering upo;i  impertinent  thipgs,  .not  diftant  from 
our  words,  much.lefs  contrary  to  them. 

Often  pray,  and  you  fhall  pray  oftner,;  and  when 
you  arc  accuftomed  to  frequent  devotion,  it  will 
foinfenfibly  unite  to  your  nature  and  affeftions, 
that  it  will  become  a  trouble  to  you  to  omit  your 
wfual  or  appointed  prayers;  and  what  you  obtain 

at 
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at  firft  by  doing  violence  to  your  inclinations^  at 
laft  will  be  left  with  as  much  uneafuiefs^  as  that  by 
which  at  firft  it  entered. 


On  a  young  Member  of  Parliament. 

A  CERTAIN  {member  of  parliament  having 
heard  many  fpeeches  in  the  houfe^  to  the 
great  applaufe  of  the  fpeakers,  grew  ambitious  of 
lifihg  to  rival  glory  by  his  oratory ;  and  accord- 
ingly watched  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  ofttioT. 
At  length  an  occafion*  prefented  itfelf :  It  was  <>aL 
a  motion  being  made  in  the  houfe  for  enforcing  th6 
execution  of  fome  ftatute ;  on  which  public  fpirited 
motion,  the  orator  in  embryo  rofe  folemnly  up| 
and  after  giving  three  loud  hems,  fpoke  as  follows: 
"  Mr.  Speaker^  Have  we  laws,  or  have  we  not  laws* 
If  we  have  laws,  and  they  are  notobferved,  to 
"svhat  end  were  thofe  laws  made?  "  So  faying,  helkt 
down,  his  cheft  heaving  high  with  confcious  con« 
fcquence ;  when  another  member  rofe  up,  and  de- 
livered his  thoughts  in  thofe  words  "  Mn  Speaker, 
—-Did  the  honourable  gentleman  who  fpoke  laft, 
fpeak  to  the  purpofe,  or  not  to  the  purpofe :  If  he 
did  not  fpeak  to  the  purpofe,  to  what  purpofe  did 
he  fpeak?" — Which  a-propos  reply  fet  the  houfe 
in  fuch  a  fit  of  laughter,  as  difcouraged  the  young 
orator  from  ever  attempting  to  fpeak  again^ 

TO 
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TO  THE   MEMORY   OF    AN   AMIABLE 

Toung  Gentleman, 
Wlio  died  foon  after  enterimc  into  Life. 

-r^  ELENTLESSfate!  why  crop  this  youthful 
-   *      floWr, 

Whrtfe  op'ning  fweets  gave  luftre  to  the  day  ? 
.>  grave  voracious!  why  didft  thou  devour 

1  he  nobleft  heart  that  ever  warm'd  our  clay  ? 

X.cpdcr  his  foul — compaflion  ever  fhone 

With  moiftcn'd  radiance  in  that  piercing  eye, 
l^yhen  e'er  afflifitipn  utters  forth  a  groan^  . 
:  Or  orphan  mifery  was  heard  to  cry. 

Friendfliip  unfeign'd  did  warm  his  genVous  breaft. 
For  ever  willing  to  partake  ouir  care ; 

With  him  the  wretched  was  a  welcome  gueft^^^- 
Received  His  counfel,  and  his  purfe  did  fhare. 

Virtue  and  fcience  own'd  him  for  their  fon. 
His  ev'ry  a£lion  ihew'd  their  kindly  fway ; 

|luc  death  forbade  the  laurels  to  be  won. 
And  fnatch*d  the  fcholar  and  the  faint  away. 

What  tho'  no  fplendid  titles  deck'dhis  name, 
Yet  he  poffefs'd  what  pow'r  npr  gold  can  t  buy— 

An  honed  conrcience — an  unfpotted  fame— 
Thefe,  thcfe  are  honors  wbich  will  never  die* 

Go, 
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Go,  reader,  go,  and  imitate  this  youth. 
Set  his  example  ftill  before  your  eyes; 

Like  him  delight  in  innocence  and  truth. 

Then,  like  llm  too; — you'll  triumph  in  the  flues. 


ANECDOTE. 

DURING  the  protcaorlhip  of  Oliver  Crom- 
vell,  a  defign  was  formed  for  re-eftabiifhing 
the  Jews  in  England,  with  full  liberty  tp  carry 
on  trade,  and  exercife  their  religion;  but  though 
this  affair  met  with  violent  oppofition  from  the 
heads  of  the  different  fectaries,  yet  Oliver  fo  far 
carried  his  point,  as  to  encourage  a  fmall  body  of 
them  to  fettle  in  their  old  quarter,  under  the  di. 
redion  of  Manaffeth, — Ben  Ifrael,  a  great  Rabbi, 
who  foon  built  a  fynagogue,  and  publicly  perform- 
ed divine  worlhip* — The  intelligence  which  the 
prote£lor  received,  from  time  to  time,  by  means 
of  the  extenfive  correfpondence  and  clofe  amity 
every  where  maintained  throughout  the  world, 
among  the  fcatiered  remains  of  the  Jewifli  nation, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  en- 
terprize  abroad,  and  particularly  to  that  of  his 
naval  expeditions;  an  inftance  of  which  is  thus 
related;  as  the  Earl  of  Orrery  was  one  day  walk- 

ing 
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ing  with  Cromwell,  in  one  of  the  galleries  at 
Whitehall^  a  man  almoft  in  rags,  appeared  in  view; 
upon  which  Cromwell  immediately  left  the  Earl 
^d  took  the  man  into  his  clofet  ^th  him,  who 
told  him  of  a  great  fum  of  money  that  the  fpaniards 
were  fending  over  to  Flanders  in  a  Dutch  fhip,  to 
pay  their  army;  and  alfo  the  very  part  of  the  (hip 
where  the  money  was  fecreted.  The  proteftor 
immediately  fent  an  exprefs  to  Smith  (afterwards 
Sir  Jeremy)  who  lay  in  the  downs,  informing  him, 
that  within  two  days  fuch  a  Dutch  Ship  would  pafs 
the  Channel,  which  he  muft  fearch  for  the  Spanifh 
money.  Accordingly,  when  the  fliip  pafled  by 
Dover,  Smith  fent  and  demanded  leave  to  fearch 
her.  The  Dutch  captain  anfwered,  that  none  but 
his  majicr Jlimli  fearch  him.  Upon  which  Smith 
fent  him  word  again,  that  he  had  Jet  up  an  hour 
glafs,  and  i/he  did  not  Juhviit  before  that  was  out 
he  would  fink  him.  The  Dutchman,  feeing  it  was 
in  vain  to  contend  with  fupcrior  force,  fubmitted 
in  time,  and  fo  all  the  money  was  found.  The 
next  time  Cromwell  faw  the  Lord  Orrery,  he  told 
him,  he  had  his  intelligence  from  that  feemingly  for- 
lorn Jew  he  faw  him  jo  tofoine  days  before. 

'^'5  OS* 

AFFECTATION 
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AFFECTATION  of  DEL iC ACT 

RIDICULED. 

T^HE  languid  Lady  next  appears  in  ftate, 
/*•     Who  w|s  not  born  to  carry  her  own  weight; 
She  \o\\s,  reels,  daggers^,  -till  fo.me  foreign  aid 
To  her  own  ftature  lifts  the  feeble  maid. 
Then,  if  ordain*d  to  fo/evere  a  doom^ 
She,  by  juft  Adiges,  journeys  round  the  room; 
But  knowing  her  own  weaknefs,  fhe  defpairs 
To  fcale  the  Alps  tfiat  is,  afcend  the  Jlairs. 

My  fan!  let  qthers  fay  who  laugh  at  toil; 
Fan!  hood!  glove!  fcarf!  is  her  laconic  &y\ti 
And  that  is  fpoke  with  fuch  a  dying  &llf 
That  BeUy  ra^iher fees  tha^i^  hears  the  call: 
The  motion  of  her  lips,  and  meaning  eye 
Piece  out  th'  Idea  her  faint  words  deny. 
O  liften  with  attention  moft  profound! 
Her  voice  is  but  the  ihadow  of  a  found: 
And  help!  O  help!  her  fpirits  are  fo  dead; 
One  hand  fcarce  lifts  the  other  to  her  head. 
If,  there,  a  ftubborn  pin  it  triumphs  o'er. 
She  pants!  flie  finks  away!  and  is  no  more. 
Let  the  robuft,  and  the  gigantic  cam. 
Life  is  not  worth  fo  much, .  fhe'd  rather^Z^f^ : 
But  chew  fhe  mud  herfelf;  ah  cruel  fate!.    . 
That  Rofalinia  can't  by  proxy  eat« 

ANECDOTE 
1 
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ANECDOTE. 

SWIFT5  like  muny  who  jeft  freely  on  others, 
could  not  bear  a  retort.  Dining  one  day  a^ 
a  public  dinner  of  the  Mayor  and  corporation  at 
Corke,  he  obfervcd  that  Aldermaii^rown,  father 
to  the  Bi(hop  of  that  diocefe^  fed  very  heartily 
without  fpeaking  a  word,  and  was  fo  intent  upon 
that  bufinefs,  as  to  become  a  proper  objed  of 
ridicule.  Accordingly  he  threw  out  many  fuc^ 
cefsful  jefts  upon  tht  atdenhan  who  fed  with  the 
filende  of  a  fifll  fow,  neither  feei&ing  to  regard 
what  the  dean  faid;  nor  iii  all  moved  by  the  re« 
peatfed  hixrtts  of  laughtef  at  his  expence.  Toward 
the  latter  £nd  of  the  ihtJt^  Swift  happened  to  be 
helped  to  fome  roafted  cfttck,  and  defired  to  have 
fome  Appl^-iauce  on  the  fatnie  plate;  upon  which 
the  Aldcrtnan  bawled  out,  **  Mr.  Dean,  you  eat 
your  duck  like  a  goofe,*^  This  unexpefted  fally 
threw  the  company  into  a  long  fit  of  laughter,  and 
Swift  was  filerit  die  reft  6f  the  day. 


An  autumnal;.  K.5FJ.EqTION. 

M  fading^  grajfideur^  lei?,  the  i^r^'es 
Their  tarnifii'd  honour  ftcd; 
Wlule  every  leaf-compelKng  breeze 

Lays  their  dim  verdurf  dea^*  £rc 


I 
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Ere  wliile  they  fiiot  a  vigorous  letigtb^ 

Offlow'rsy  and  fruity  and  green i 
Now,  (horn  of  beaqty  and  of  Ilccngthf 

They  ftand  a  fliatterVl  fcenel 

Ere  long  the  genial  breadi  of  fpring 

Shall  all  their  chaste  renew ; 
And  flpw'rsy  and  fruity  and  foliage  brings 

All  pieafing  to  the  viewf 

Thus  round  and  round  the  feafons  roU| 

In  one  harmonious  courfe. 
And  pour  convidiohs  on  the  foul 

With  unremittibg  force« 

Not  fuch  is  man*s  appoint^  fa^e^-^  . . 

One  fpring  alone  he  knows! 
One  furomer,  one  autumnal  ftate. 

One  winter'^  ddad  ttpofe. 

Yet,  not  %hf  4rc9ry  fleep  of  deatb^ 

Shall ^'er  Ms  ^^*i%  detlroj^/ 
But«ia<ifliaUdrairkbmortalbifatfa  . 

in  cmUeis  ipaiB  or.joy^ 
IfnportMit  thdugMI^-ooli  ttoMdf  heat 

On  ^bM  thy  jp«kct  d^lpends; 
The  voic^  6^  truth  invites  thini  tar^ 

And  this  iht  vokt  fhe  ftnd^, 

^  When  virtue  gtdii^s  with  youthful  chaHris^ 
How  bright  the'  vernal  Ikiesl 

I  •  When 
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When  virtue  like  ihc  fummer  warmsa^ 
What  golden  harvefts  rife?*' 

When  vices  Tpring  wiihoutcontrouV  .. 

What  bitter  fruits  appear:!    .     ' 
A  M'intrv  darknefs  wraps  the'Ibul  ** 

And  horrors  ickife  tbe'yAr.'      '       '  « 

Let  youth  to  virtue  s  fhrdjPireptiry 

And  men  their  tribute  bring. 
Old  age  fliail  lofe  its  load  of  care. 

And  death  {hall  \ok  its  fling. 
Borne  upwards  on  lerapfaic  wing. 

Their  happy  fouls  {hall  ft>ar^  *.    r 

And  there  enjoy  eternal  {prihg. 

Nor  fear  a  winter  more.  .  •  /. 

ANECpOTE"      ■ 

Of.     .     .     •....,  .- 

THEmildnefsofSir  Ifiiac  Newton's  irinper, 
through  the  courfe  qf.his  lifey  oommanded 
admiration  from  all  who  knew  lum^  but  in  one 
infiance,  perhaps,  more  tbap  the  loi|lowing:  Sir 
Ifaac  had  a  favourite  little  <jiogt.  vhich  he  called 
Diamond;  and  being  one  djiy  called:  out  of  his 
ftudy  into  the  next  room.  Diamond  was  lef^  |)c* 
hind,  When  Sir  Ifaac  retum^id,  having  been  ab- 
fent  but  a  few  minutes^  he  had  the  mortification 

to 


to  find,  that  Diamond  bad  thrown  down  a  lighted 
candle  among  fome  papers,  the  nearly  finifiicd 
labour  of  many  year^  which  was  in  flames,  and 
almoil  confamed  to  aflies.— This  lofs^  as  Sir  Ifaac 
was  then  very  far  advanced  in  ^ears,  was  iri;e- 
tnevable;  j^ejL  without  once  ftriktng  the  dog,  he 
pnly  rebuk*d  him  with  this -q^iqla.mation,  Ohi 
Diamond  J  J)iampn4f  thwtUfk.  inorue/i  the  mis^ 
4hie/thou  haft  done  I 


Of 

'  i}r.  Bushy  and  one  of  his  Scholars. 

A  SCHOLAR  of  Dr.  Bufby's  coming  into  the 
parlour  where  the  doflor  had  laid  a  fine  bunch 

of  gfipes  foT  hn  own  eating,  takes  it  up,  and  (ays 
^ikHid^  ^  I  puUifti  the  banns  between  thefe  grapes 
and  my  luouths  if  any  one  knows  any  juft  caufe 
or  impedinient  why  thcfe  two  (hould  not  be  joined 
.  together,  let  them  declare  iL" 

The  doftor  being  in  the  next  room,  overheard 
all  that  was  (aid,  and  coming  into  the  fchool,  he 
ordered  the  boy  who  had  eaien  the  grapes  to  be 
takeq  up,  or  as  they  call'd  it,  horfed  on  another 

boy'i 
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hoy^  back;  bat  before  he  proceeded  i6  the  nftisil 
difcipKne,  he  cried  out  aloud  as  the  delinquetfit  hsld 
done;  *^  I  publifh  the  b^nn^  between  my  rod  knd 
ibis*  boy's  breech.  If  any  orii  khiiwi  any  juft  caufe 
or  impedifnfeht  why  thiefc  two  (hpuld  hoi  be  j6ili« 
ed  together,  ^fe'^  ihetn*d6idl.^rfe'h,*"''  ^  1  forbid  the 
baftns.'*  fcritd  thfe'bby;<«^iiy  fe;*^  fays  ^he 'dbftbr, 
•«  becaufe  the  ]f)irfies  afe  Hot  agvee'c^'  Veprted  the 
boy ;  which  aofwer  fo  well  pleafeid  the  dftftor,  who 
loved  to  find  any  readinefs  of  wit  in  his  fcholars^ 
that  he  ordered  thcboy  toBc  fet  3own. 


Succefsful  in  convincing  our  Opponents. 

THE  ftrfieft'ind  gemleft  adiitcft  tdtlSe4rn>. 
neou»V  is  thi  h«A  way  to  ctfriviMc^  <httn'  oF 
their  miftafce.  SoAictitocs'ifs  iitb^iy  tc^  Ycprc* 
Tent  to  your  opp6hertt^  that  hfe  is  tibCh^  dff  from 
the  truth,  and  that  you  WobHi  falto  "draw:  hiiit  a 
little  nearer  to  it;  coninief«dand<«ftabli&'- What- 
ever he  fays  that  is  juft  and  true^^  as  our  blefled 
Saviour  treated  the  young  fcribc^  when  he  an- 
fwered  well  concerning  the  two  grea^  comraand- 
ments;  •'  Thou  art  not  far/  feys  our  Lord, ''  from 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  Mark  xii.  34.   Imitate 

th^ 
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the  mildners  and  tnA»8t  of  ibe  blefled  Jefus. 
Come  as  near  to  your  opponent  as  you  can  in  all 
your  propofitions^  and  yield  to  him  as  much  as 
you  dare^  in  a  confiftenee  with  truth  and  juftice. 
*Tis  a  very  great  and  fatal  miftake  in  perfons  who 
attempt  to  convince  or  reconcile  others  to  their 
party,  when  they  make  the  difference  appear  as 
vkle  as  poffible :  this  is  (hocking  to  any  perlbn 
who  is  to  be  convinced  :  he  will  choofe  rather  to 
keep  and  maintun  his  own  opinions,  if  he  cannot 
come  into  yours  wkhout  renouncing  and  aban- 
doning every  thing  that  he  beKeved  before.     Hu- 
man nature  muft  be  flattered  a  little  as  well  as 
remfoned  with^  that  fo  the  argument  may  be  able 
to  come-at  Ms  underftanding,  which  otherwife  will 
be  thruft  off  at  a  diftance.     If  you  charge  a  man 
with  nonfen&  and  abfiirdities,  with  herefy  and  felf 
contfodi^on,  you  take  a  very  wrong  ftep  towards 
convincing  him.     Remember  that  error  is  not  to 
be  rooted  out  of  Ac  mind  of  man  by  reproaches 
sod  niKngs^  by  flaOies  of  wit  and  biting  jefts,  by 
loud  exclamations  or  (harp  ridicule:  long  decla- 
raatioDS  and  triumph  over  our  neighbour's  miftake, 
will  not  prove  the  way  to  convince  him ;  thcfe 
are  figns  either  of  a  bad  caufe,  or  of  want  of  ar« 
fuaents^  or  capacity  for  thedefence  of  a  good  one. 


Ah 


AiT  ESSAY 

ON 

CARD-PLATIJ^G. 

TTAVINGbeen  prefentat  many  card  partie5 
"*-  ^  during  the  C|)riftmas  feftivities,  I  cannot 
forbear  giving  my  thoughts  upon  that  amufement: 
don't  imagine  I  am  going  to  condemn  cards,  I  aC* 
fure  you  I  am  not,  for  I  think  them  not  only  in« 
nocent,  but  often  ufefuU  Of  the  number  of  both 
fexes  who  meet  together,  how  few,  how  very  few, 
are  qualified  for  converfation !  The  weather^  the 
fafliion,  the  tale  of  the  day,  exhauft  their  whole 
fund:  no  one  dares  attempt  to  introduce  a  ferious 
fubje6L  The  appellation  of  Methodift  would  cer* 
taiiily  enfue.  I  am  fpeaking  of  the  Ladies'  con- 
verfation you  may  be  fure;  though^  to  fpeak  the 
truth,  when  I  have  been  in  a  mixed  c^unpany,  and 
many  of  the  wifer  fex  among  us,  I  have  obferved 
with  furprize,  that  it  very  little  conduced  to  the 
improvement  of  our  difcourfe;  whether  the  gen* 
tiemen.  think  our  levity  incorrigible,  or  that  they 
defpife  us  too  much  to  attempt  our  improvement; 
or  as  I  fometimes  am  charitably  led  to  think,  they 
are  now  and  then  glad  of  an  excufe  to  talk  non- 
fenfe  thcmfelves.  From  which  foever  of  thefe 
caufes  it  proceeds  is  of  little  confequence;  the 

ladiesj 
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ladies,  imbibing  no  new  ideas,  go  on  in  the  fame 
rouiine.  But  this  is  a  digreffion,  I  was  going  to 
fay,  when  the  ufual  topics  are  exhaufted^  the  ac- 
tions and  chara&ers  of  our  acquaintance  come  in 
as  a  frefli  fupply* 

Till  now  we  have  been  innocent^  though  trif« 
ling :  one  ftep  farther — and  we  approach  to  guilt; 
how  ufefiilly  then  is  the  card  table  introduced? 
a  vole^  or  four  by  honours^  engrofs  our  whole  at- 
tention; chara&ers,  and  families,  remain  undif-- 
turbed.  Behold  us  then  fet  down  to  amufe  our- 
ielves;  amufement  is  profeffedly  our  end;  bcrt 
how  ftrangely  purfued! 

The  peeviih  fretfulnefsoffome,  the  paffion  or 
fuUennefs  of  others,  too  often  fruftrate  that  defign: 
while  all  aifed  a  total  indifference,  as  to  their  lofa 
or  gain,  the  majority  behave  as  if  gain  was  their 
fole  purfuit.  If  they  have  a  bad  run  of  cards, 
they  can  hardly  be  civil  to  any  part  of  the  com« 
pany;  but  (hould  you  unfortunately  play  a  wrong 
card,  or  in  a  manner  different  from  what  they  think 
right,  the  ftorm  burfts  forth;  and  if  (which  is  not 
always  the  cafe)  their  language  keeps  within  the 
bounds  of  decency,  dieir  looks  anawed  by  any  re* 
ftraint,  expreis  the  ftrongeft  emotions, 

I  never 
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I  never  could  fee  what  right  any  one  has  to  call 
another  to  accoimt  for  not  playing  well.  We  are 
content  to  excel  in  mufic,  dancing,  every  polite 
accompli(hment».  and  look,  with  complacent  pity 
on  thofe  poor  mortals  whofe  inferior  abilities  pre- 
vent their  arriving  at  fuch  excellence:  why  muft 
indifferent  play  be  the  only  fault  without  excufe? 

As  it  is  every  one's  intereft  to  play  the  beft  he 
can,  fo  there  is  no  doubt  but  every  one  does  fo# 
How  is  it  then  that  people  allow  themfelves  on 
thefe  occafions  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  expreflions,  as 
they  would  think  the  higheft  breach  of  common 
good  manners  in  any  other  cafe? 

If  the  fuppofed  badplay  fhould  proceed  from 
ignorance,  or  inattention,  in  the  player,  warmth 
and  pettiflincfs  will  but  make  it  worfe:  to  inform 
him  better,  with  good  nature  andpolitenefs,  is  the 
only  poflible  method  of  improving  him. 

For  my  own  part,  who  really  play  for  amufe* 
ment,  I  am  all  aftonifhment,  when  I  fee  fo  many 
pjeafing  countenances  fet  down  to  cards,  and,  in 
an  hour's  time,  behold  them  wear  fo  different  an 
appearaoce;  and  wonder  how  reafonable  creatures 
can  conjure  up  all  the  troublefome  paffions  ibey 
poffefs,  at  a  time  when  they  profefs  a  de&gn  of 
amu0n^  themfelves. 

The 


The  likeli^ft  way  to  avoid  any  (hare  in  thefe 
foblifh  altercations,  is  to  fit  down  with  a  married 
pair:  the  gentleiifian's  good  manners  generally 
keeps  his  ilUhumour  confined  to  his  wife,  who 
having  taken  him  for  better  and  for  worfe,  muft 
be  content  to  bear  the  whole  force  of  it. 

t  i 

I  am  particularly  acquainted  in  a  family  where 
that  is  the  cafe:  the  lady  is  not  fond  of  cards^  but 
plays  fometimes  to  oblige  her  hofband;  and  bc 
gbod  man,  out  of  all  patience^  that  his  rib  fliould 
not  be  a  fecond  Hoyle,  by  crofs  looks,  and  (harp 
i^eecbes,  toully  banifhes,  every  idea  (he  ever 
had:  the  i^efi  of  the  company  feel  themfelves  un- 
happy, and  yet  this  is  called  amufemcm!  Indeed 
I  would  advife  every  fingle  lady,  if  poflible,  to 
attend  her  inwiorato,  pretty  frequently  at  the  card 
uble ;  and  however  genteel  and  agreeable  his  be- 
haviour ihould  be  \o  herfelf,  if  he  is  hafty  or  pet- 
tifli  with  any  one  elfe  in  company,  (he  may  de- 
pend on  the  fame  fate  when  once  the  knot  is  tkd. 

I  advife  the  gentlemen  to  purfue  the  fame  me- 
thod, for  I  do  not  pretend  to  fay  the  ladies  play 
with  more  good  humour  than  themfelves.  They 
may  both,  on  thefe  occafions,  make  fad  difcove-* 
ne#;  and  flic  who  can  rage,  fret,  or  pout  at  the 

trifling 
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trifling  difappointments  which  happen  at  cards, 
gives  fmall  proof  of  that  patience,  fortitude,  andre^ 
fignatiop  vhicb,  joined  to  fweetneis  of  ten>pcri 
make  the  chief  ornaments  of  a  female  charad^ 
and  are  indifpenfably  necefla^  in  our  pafiage 
through  life.  My  defig%  is  not  to  cenfure,  iiu 
difcriminately,  all  who  play:  I  am  fo  happy  as  to 
be  intimately  acquainted  with  feveral  families, 
whole  chearfulnefs,  good  humour,  and  evennefs 
of  temper,  make  cards  really  a  relaxation:  bu( 
as  I  think,  in  our  moft  trivial  adions,  we  ihould 
aim  at  the  pleafure  or  profit  of  each  other,  and 
even  in  trifles  do  as  we  would  be  done  by,  fo  I 
cannot  help  wifliing  every  one  to  fit  down  with  a 
determined  refolution  of  being  pleafed  himfelf,  or 
at  leaft  to  appear  fo,  and  contributing  all  in  his 
power  towards  the  pleafure  of  others^ 

I  mud  confefs  I  never  could  fee  the  poflibility 
of  any  perfon's  being  happy  when  he  found  he  bad 
given  pain  to  another*  I  believe  if  we  endeavour 
to  govern  our  tempers  in  thefe  lefler  inftances,  we 
fhould  find  our  account  in  it,  and  more  eafily  be- 
have with  propriety  in  things  of  greater  confe- 
quence,  and  then  our  very  amufements  would 
improve  us.  I  have  ever  thought  the  inattention 
of  moft  people  to  the  foibles  of  their  tempers,  a 
very  dangerous  negle£l,  and  often  produQive  of 

the 
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die  moft  fatal  confequences.  The  regalatioo  can 
nrirer  be  begun  too  early.  The  dirpofition  of 
children  fliould  be  carefully  watched,  and  what, 
ever  we  find  uhamiable  there,  we  (hould  endea« 
four  to  correft,  if  we  cannot  totally  eradicate  it 
by  our  authority,  till  they  are  capable  of  reafon, 
and  when  that  period  is  arrived,  by  argument, 
convincing  them,  ifpoffible,  of  the  neccffity  of  it^ 
in  a  religious  light,  as  well  as  in  every  other:  but 
fiothing  will  ever  be  fo  convincing  as  our  own 
example. 


The  Folly  and  Mifery  oj  a  SpendtbrifL 

THERE  is  fcarccly  among  the  evils  of  human 
life,  any  fo  generally  dreaded  as  poverty. 
Every  other  fpecies  of  mifery,  thofe  who  arc  not 
much  accuftomed  to  difturb  the  prefent  moment 
with  refiedion,  can  eafily  forget,  becaufe  it  is  not 
always  forced  upon  their  regard :  but  it  is  impoffi* 
ble  to  pals  a  day  or  an  hour  in  the  confluxes  of 
men,  without  feeing  how  much  indigence  is  ex- 
pofed  to  contumely,  rtegleft,  andinfult;  and,  in 
its  loweft  ftate,  to  hunger  and  nakedncfs ;  to  inju- 
ries againft  which  every  paflion  is  in  arms,  and  to 
wants  which  nature  cannot  fuflain. 

Againft 
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Againft <Hher evils  thebearj^  is  often  hardened 
by  (rueor  falfe  notions  of  dignity  and  reputatioo*: 
thus  we^fee  dangers  of  eviery  kinc)  faced  with  wil. 
lingnefs,  becaufe  bravery,  in  a  good  or  bad  caufc) 
is  never  without  its  encomiafts  and  admirers.  But 
in  the  profpcft  of  poverty,  there  is  nothing  but 
gloom  and  melancholy ;  the  mind  and  body  fuffer 
together;  its  miferies  bring  no  alleviations;  it  is  a 
date  in  which  every  virtue  is  obfcured,  and  i^ 
which  no  condu6i  can  avoid  reproach :  a  date  in 
which  chearfulnefs  is  infendbility,  and  dejeflioa 
fullennefs:  of  which  the  hardChips  are  without 
honour,  and  the  labours  without  reward. 

Of  thcfe  calamities  there  feems  not,  to  be  want- 
ing a  general  conViSicn;  we  hear  on  every  fide 
the  noife  of  trade,  and  fee  the  ftreets  thronged 
with  numberlefs  multitudes,  whofe  faces  arc  cloud- 
ed with  anxiety,  and  whofe  fteps  are  hurried  by 
precipitation,  from  no  other  motive  than  the  hope 
of  gain :  and  the  whole  world  is  put  in  motion,  by 
the  defire  of  that  wealth,  which  is  chiefly  to  be 
valued,  as  it  fecures  us  from  poverty;  for  it  is 
more  ufefal  for  defence  than  acquifition,  and  is 
not  fo  much  able  to  procure  good  as  to  exclude 
evil. 

Yet  there  are  always  feme  whofe  paffions  or  fol- 
lies lead  them  to  ^  conduCl  oppofite  to  the  general 
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siaxims  andpra&ice  of  mankind ;  fome  who  feem 
to  rufii  upon  'poverty,  with  the  fame  eagemeis 
with  which  others  avoid  it ;  who  fee  their  revenues 
hourly  leffened,  and  the  eftates  which  they  inherit 
from  their  anceftors  mouldering  away,  without 
refolution  to  change  their  courfe  of  life ;  who  per- 
fevere  againft  all  remonftrances,  and  go  forward 
with  full  career,  though  they  fee  before  them  the 
precipice  of  deftruQion. 

It  is  not  my  purpofe^  in  this  paper,  to  expoftu. 
late  with  fuch  as  ruin  their  fortunes  by  expenfive 
fcjiemes  of  buildings, and  gardens,  which  they  car- 
ry on  with  the  fame  vanity  that  prompted  them  to 
begin,  chufing,  as  it  happens  in  a  thoufand  other  , 
cafes,  the  remote  evil  before  the  lighter,  and  de- 
feting  the  fhame  of  repentance  till  they  incur  the 
miferies  of  diftrefs.    Thofe  for  whom  I  intend  my 
prefent  admonitions,  are  the  thoughtlefs,  the  neg- 
ligent, and  the  difiblute,  who,  having  by  the  vi- 
cioufnefs  of  their  own  inclinations,  or  the  feduce- 
ments  of  alluring^  companions^  been  engaged  in 
habits  of  expenfe^  and  accuftomed  to  move  in  a 
certain  round  of  pleafuresdifproportioned  to  their 
condition,  are  without  power  to  extricate  them- 
felves  from  the  inchantments  of  cuftom^   avoid 
thought  becaufe  they  know  it  will  be  painful,  and 
continue^  from  day  to  day,  and  from  month  to 

month. 
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month,  to  anticipate- theif  revenues,  and  fink 
every  hour  deeper  into  the  gulphs  of  ufury  and 
extortion. 

This  folly  has  lefs  claim  to  pity,  becaufe  it  cannot 
be  imputed  to  the  vehemence  of  fudden  paflion ; 
nor  can  the  mifchicf  which  it  produces  be  extenu- 
ated as  the  effect  of  any  fingle  a£t,  which  rage,  of 
defire,  might  execute  before  there  could  be  time 
for  an  appeal  to  reafon.  Thefe  men  are  advance- 
ing  towards  mifery  by  foft  approaches,  and  de-. 
ftroying  themfelves,  not  by  the  violence  of  a  blow, 
which,  when  once  given,  can  never  be  recalled^ 
but  by  a  flow  poifon,  hourly  repeated,  and  ob(U- 
natcly  continued. 

This  conduB  is  fo  abfurd  when  it  is  examined 
by  the  unprejudiced  eye  of  rational  judgement, 
that  nothing  but  experience  could  evince  its  pof- 
fibility;  yet,  abfurd  as  it  is,  the  fudden  fall  of 
fome  families,  and  the  fudden  rife  of  others,  prove 
it  to  be  common;  and  every  year  fees  many 
wretches  reduced  to  contempt  and  want  by  their 
coftly  facrifices  to  pleafure  and  vanity. 

It  is  the  fate  of  almoft  every  paffion,  when  it 
has  pafled  the  bounds  which  nature  prefcribes,  to 
countera6l  its  own  purpofe.  -  Too  much  rage  bin-* 
ders  the  warrior  from  circumfpe6iion,  too  much 

eagernefs 
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eagernefs  of  profit  hurts  the' credit  of  the  trader, 
too  much  ardour  takes  away  from  the  lover  that 
eafinefs  of  addrefs  with  which  ladies  are  delighted. 
Thus  extravagance,  though  diQated  by  vanity 
and  incited  by  voluptuoufnefs,  feldom  procures 
ultimately  either  applaufe  or  pleafure* 

Ifpraife  be  juftly  eftimated  by  the  chara6ler  of 
thofe  from  whom  it  is  received,  little  fatisfaOion, 
will  be  given  to  the  fpendthrift  by  the  encomiums 
which  he  purchafes.  For  who  are  they  that  ani« 
mate  him  in  his  purfuits,  but  young  men,  thought- 
lefs  and  abandoned  like  himfelf,  unacquainted 
with  all  on  which  the  wifdom  of  nations  has  im« 
prefTed  the  fiamp  of  excellence,  and  devoid  alike 
of  knowledge  and  of  virtue  ?  by  whom  is  his  profu- 
fionpraifed,  but  by  wretches  who  confider  him  as 
fubfervient  to  their  purpofes.  Sirens  that  entice 
bim  to  {hip wreck,  and  Cyclops  that  are  gaping  to 
devour  him? 

Every  man  whofe  knowledge,  or  whofe  virtue, 
can  give  value  to  his  opinion,  looks  with  fcorn,  or 
pity,  neither  of  which  can  afford  him  much  graiifica* 
tion  to  pride,  on  him  whom  the  panders  of  luxury 
have  drawn  into  the  circle  of  their  influence,  and 
whom  he  fees  parcelled  out  among  the  different 
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ittinifters  bf  folljr^  atid  about  to  be  torn  to  ^iecei 
by  taylors  and  jockeys^  vintiiers  and  attomies,  who 
at  once  rob  and  ridicule  him,  and  who  are  fecretly 
triumphing  over  his  weaknefs^  vhcn  they  prefent 
new  incitements  to  his  appetite,  and  heighten  his 
defires  by  counterfeit  applaufe. 

Such  is  the  praife  that  is  purchafed  by  prodi* 
gality.  Even  when  it  is  not  yet  difcovered  to  be 
fklfe,  it  is  the  praife  only  of  diofe  whom  it  is  re« 
reproachful  to  pleafe,  and  whofe  fincerity  is  cor- 
rupted by  their  intereft :  men  who  live  by  the 
riots  which  they  encourage,  and  who  know  that 
whenever  their  pupil  grows  wife,  they  ihall  lofe 
their  poWer.  Yet  whh  ftich  flatteries,  if  they 
could  laft,  might  the  cravings  of  vanity,  which  is 
feldom  very  delicate,  be  fatisfied;  but  the  time  is 
always  haftening  forward  when  this  triumph,  poor 
as  it  is,  fhall  vaniih,  and  when  thofe  who  now 
furround  them  with  obfequioufnefs  and  compli* 
mcnts,  fawn  among  his  eauipa^e,  and  animate 
his  riots^  {hall  turn  upon  him  with  infolence,  and, 
reproach  him  with  the  vices  promoted  by  them- 
fdves*        ' 

And  as  little  pretenfions  has  the  man,  who  fquan- 
(Icrshis  eftate,  by  vain  or  vicious  expcnccs,  to 
greater  degrees  of  pleafure  than  are  obtained  by 

others* 
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Others.  To  maRe  any  Happinhfs  fihceve  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  we  believe  it  to  be  lading;  fince  whatever 
we  fuppofe  ourfelves  in  danger  of  lofing,  muft 
be  enjoyed  with  fdticitudd  aild  ^tle&ilners,  and  the 
inote  value  We  Tet  npoti  it,  the  tttbte  mall  tlse  pre-* 
feiit  poffeffion  be  ihihitteted.  Hb^fr  citi  fee  ftcii 
i>c  envied  fof  his  fencfty,  Wh6kfl6i»'s  ih^itits  con^ 
tinudnc^  cannot  b^  e3t()eaed,  ^AifiiiS,  is  contcii 
ttus  that  a  ykty  (hoH  time  will  give  hitil  Up  to  th^ 
j^ripfe  of  poveityi  Whit:h  ^ill  hi  harder  to  life  boriie, 
as  he  has  given  way  to  more  e^tcelfes^  Wantbhecl 
in  greater  abundance,  and  indulged  his  appetites 
iirith  nlorc  prbflifeheft  ? 

It  appears  evident  that  frii^ality  \i  hkceffary  6vch 

to  complete  the  pliafurfi  6t txpkrtct ;  fcr  it  may  he 

generally  remarked  of  tfiofb  who  fqtfdhd^  what 

they  know  H^eit  IbnUhe  nbi  fiiifflcf^ht  to  allow,  that 

in  dieit  itioft  jovial  experice;  thefe  always  bridkks 

out  Ibme  proof  of  difcontent  andlnijiatiehce;  ihcy 

either  fcatter  with  a  kind  of  wild  defperation  and 

affefted  layiihnefs,  a^  criminals  brave  the  gallowsi 

when  they  cannoi  efcape  i^  or  pay  their  money 

with  a  peevifli  anxiety,  and  endeavour  at  once  tp« 

rpend  tdly,  and  to  fiive  meanly:  haying  neither 

iirmneb  tb  deny  tti«i^  pfafflOn^,^  ntir  cbuMge  to  gfi- 

ttfy  thetui  they  ittiarmfir  di  ihkiit  ihrti  enjbynients, 

ih'd. 
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andpoifoti  the  bowl  ofpleafure  by  reflc£UonoQ 
the  cod. 

Among  thefe  mci>  there  is  often  the  vociferatiori 
of  roeTrinient^  but  very  feldom  the  tranquillity  of 
chearfulnefs;  they  inflame  their  imaginations  to  a 
kind  of  momentary  jollity,  by  the  help  of  wine  and 
riot,  and  confider  it  as  the  firft  bufinefsof  .the  night 
to  ftupify  recolleftion,  and  lay  that  reafon  afleep 
which  difturbs  their  gaiety,  and  calls  upon  then)' 
to  retreat  from  ruin. 

But  this  poor  broken  fatisfa£lion  is  of  fhort  con- 
tinuance, and  mud  be  expiated  by  a  long  ferics  of 
inifery  aod  regret  In  a  fhort  time  the  creditor 
grows  impatient,  the  laft  acre  is  fold,  the  paflions 
and  appetites  ftill  continue  their  tyranny,  with  in- 
ceJOfant  calls  for  their  ufual  gratifications,  and  the 
remainder  of  life  pafles  away  in  vain  repentance 
or  impotent  defire. 


MAJ^  of  BUSIJSTESS^ 

A  N  i^ninterrupted  intercourfc  with  the  woHd, 
•^^  opprelfes  the  man  of  bufmefs  and  ambition. 
The  ftrongeft  fpirit  muft  at  length  fail  and  fink 
under  it.    The  happieft  temper  muft  be  fourcd  by 
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inceflant  returns  of  the  oppofition,  the  inconfiancf 
and  the  treachery  of  men.  For  he  who  lives  ^ 
ways  in  the  buftic  of  the  world,  lives  in  a  perpe- 
taal  warfare:  here,  an  enemy  encounters;  there 
a  rival  fupplants  him.  The  ingratitude  of  %  friend 
ftings  him  at  this  bojur,  and  the  pride  of  a  fupericw 
wounds  him  the  next.  In  vain  he  flies  for  relief 
to  trifling  amufements:  Thefe  may  afford  a  teo^ 
porary  opiate  to  cure»  but  they  communicate  not 
ftrength  to  the  mind.-rOnthe  contrary,  they  leave 
it  more  foft  and  defencelefs,  when  molefiation  an^ 
injuries  renew  the  attack. 


The  PRAISE  of  GOD. 

WHAT  is  praife?  It  is  a  part  of  that  diving 
vorlhip  which  we  owe  to  the  Power  that 
made  US;  it  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  perfect 
tions  of  God,  afcribing  all  excellencies  to  him, 
and  confefling  all  the  works  of  nature  and  grace  to 
proceed  fron\  him.  Now,  when  we  apply  our- 
felves  to  this  wprk,  and  drefs  up  oux  notions  of  a 
God  in  magnificence  of  language, — Tj^hen  we  fur- 
nifli  them  out  with  ihining  figures,  and  pronounce 
them  with  founding  words,— -we  £incy  ourfelyes  to 
£iy  great  things,  andareeven  charmed  with  our  own 
^orms  of  praife:  but,  alas!  the  hi^efl  and  beft  of 

them, 
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ihtaif  fet  in  a  true  lights  are  but  the  feeble  voice 
of  a  creature^  fpfeading  before  the  Almighty  Be« 
irig.that  made  him^  fome  of  his  own  lov  and  little 
ideas,  and  telling  him  what  he  thinks  of  the  Great 
Odd,  and  what  Cod  has  done.  When  the  holjr 
Pfalmift  wotild  exprefs  his  honourable  thougbudf 
kis  Maker,  they  amount  only  to  tbis^  *•  Thou  att 
gtfod,  and  thou  doft  g6od/'  Pfal.  GXIX.  ttb^ 
^ritonfidefable  an  offering  is  thi$  for  a  Cod!  and 
j^etfo  cobdefcinding  is  his  love5  that  he  look$ 
^Urtif  and  is  well  pleafed  to  reteive  it. 


A  True  and  Faithful  Inventory  of  the 

GOODS  belonging  td  Dr.  SfFIFT; 

UPON   LENDING   HIS  HOUSfe  I 

To  the  BISHOP  of  MEATH,  | 

TILL  HIS  PALACfc  WAS  RfiflUILT. 


AN  oaken,  broken  etbow-chair; 
A  caudle-cup  without  an  ear; 
A  batter'd^  fhatter^d  aih  bedftead ; 
A  box  of  deal,  without  a  lid; 
A  pair  of  tongs^  but  out  of  joint ; 
A  back-fword  poker,  without  point; 
A  pot  that's  crack'd  acrofs,  around 
With  an  old  knotted  garter  bound; 
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An  iron  lock,  without  a  key; 
A  wig,  with  hanging  quite  grown  grey; 
A  curuin  worn  to  half  a  ftripe; 
A  pair  of  bellows,  without  pipe ; 
A  difli  which  might  good  meat  afford  once; 
An  Ovid,  and  an  old  Concordance; 
A  bottle-bottom,  wooden  platter, 
One  if  for  meal,  and  one  for  water : 
There  like?nfe  is  a  copper  fkiliet. 
Which  runs  as  faft  out  as  you  fill  it; 
Acandleftick,  fnuff-difh,  and  fave-all: 
And  thus  his  houfehold  goods  you  have  all. 
Thefe  to  your  Lordlhip,  as  a  friend. 
Till  you  have  built,  I  freely  lend : 
Theyll  ferve  your  Lordfliip  for  a  fliift; 
Why  not  as  well  as  Do&or  Swift. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

Mr.    AD  PI  SO  jr. 

A  DDISON  and  Mr.  Temple  Stanyan  were 
^^  very  intimate.  In  the  familiar  converfation 
which  pafled  between  them,  they  were  accuftomed 
freely  to  difpute  each  other's  opinions.  Upon 
fome  occafions,  Mr.  Addifon  fent  Stanyan  five 

hundred 
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bundred  pounds*  After  this,  Mr.  Stanyan  behaved 
with  a  timid  referve,  deference,  and  refpeft;  not 
coDverfing  with  the  fame  freedom  as  formerly,  or 
canvafling  his  friend*s  ientiments.  This  gave  great 
uneafinefs  to  Mr.  Addifon.  One  day  they  hap« 
pened  to  fall  upon  a  fubje£l^  on  which  Mr.  Stanyaii 
had  always  been  ufed  ftrenuoufly  to  oppofe  his 
opinion.  But,  even  upon  this  occafion,  he  gave 
vay  to  what  his  friend  advanced,  without  inter* 
pofing  his  own  view  of  the  matter.  This  hurt 
Mr.  Addifon  fomuch,  that  he  faid  to  Mr  Stanyan^, 
^*  cithtr  cmtradiB  me,  or  pay  me  the  money.'* 


NATURAL  BOUNTIES. 

T  V  the  extent  of  the  human  view  could  compre- 
-*-  hend  the  whole  frame  of  the  univerfe,  perhaps 
it  would  be  found  invariably  true,  that  Provi- 
dence has  given  that  in  greateft  plenty,  which  the 
condition  of  life  makes  of  greateft  ufe;  and  that 
nothing  is  penurioufly  imparted,  or  placed  from 
the  reach  of  man,  of  which  a  more  liberal  diftri* 
bution,  or  a  more  eafy  acquifition^  would  in* 
creafe  real  and  rational  felicity. 


LIFE 
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LIFE  IS  SHORT^ 

MAN'S  life,  like  any  wcstvert  ftliittle  Hiti^ 
Or  like  a  tender  flow'ret  fades  and  diesi 
Or  like  a  race  it  ends  ^vithoiit  delay. 
Or  like  a  vapour  vanilhes  away; 
Ot  like  a  candle  which  each  moment  waftes, 
Of  like  a  vi^flql  under  fail  it  haftes; 
Ox  lik^  a  poft  it  gallops  very  faft^ 
Or  like  the  fbadow  of  a  cloud  'tis  paft. 
Our  caftle.is  but  weak,  and  ftrong  the  fee, 
Our  breath.is  jGhort,  oUjt  death  is  certain  tooj 
But  as  his  coming  is  a  fecret'&ill^ 
JLet  us  be  ready,  come  death  when  he  will* 


BEHAVIOUR. 

ONE  of  the  chief  beauties  in  a  female  charac- 
ter is  that  modeA  referve^  that  retiring  dtm 
licacy  which  avoids  the  public  eye»  and  is  difcon«- 
certed  even  at  the  gaze  of  admiration.  For  when 
a  girl  ceafes  to  blufli,  (he  has  loft  the  moft  power« 
ful  charms  of  beauty.  Th^t  extreme  fenfibility, 
which  it  indicates^  is  peculiarly  engaging. 

Silence  in  company  particularly  a  large  one,  is 
never  mlftaken  by  the  judicious  and  difcerning 
for  dulnefs^  but  befpeaks  a  modefty  eflential  in 

the 
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the  female  Tex*  Dignity  of  behaviour  is  necef^ 
fary  at  publjc  places^  but  care  mud  betaken^  noi 
to  miftake  that .  con|ident  eafe,  that  unabifiied 
countenance  which  feems  to  fet  the  company  at 
defiance* 

Women  fhould  be  cautious  even  in  difptaying 
their  good  fenfe.  It  is  often  thought  afluming  a 
fuperiority  over  the  reft  of  the  company;  but 
their  learning,  (hould  be  kept  a  profound  fecret^ 
efpecially  from  mfcn,  who  generally  look  with  a 
jealous  and  malign  eye  on  a  wofnan  of  great  parts^ 
and  a  cultivated  underftanding.  • 

The  great  art  of  pleaGng  in  converfation,  con- 
fids  in  making  the  company  pleafed  with  them- 
felves.  Detra£ti]un  fhouid  be  avoided,  efpecially 
among  womeif}  where  their  own  fexis  concerned; 
it  woujc^  be  more  noble  for  them  to  (Hew  a  com* 
paflionate  fympathy  to  the  unfortunate,  efpecially 
to  thofe.who  are  rendered  fo  by  the  villainy  of 
men.  It  is  a  laudable  pride^  as  well  as  fecret 
pleafure^  which  ought  to  be  indulged,  in  being  the 
friend  and  refuge  of  the  unhappy,  but  without  the 
vanity  of  fhewing  it. 

Every  fpecies  of  indelicacy  in  converfatiopt 
Ihould  be  confidered  as  fhameful,  and  highly  dif« 
gufting.    A  Sacred  regard  (hould  be  ever  had  tm 

truth, 
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tfuth,  for  lyiAg  IS  a  mean  arti  .d«I)picable  Tioe; 
thdogh  a  IWtAy  einbiellilbmiBUtiof  .a  hufnoToaa 
ttory,  which  s^ohly  ihtendeditdu()itinM)ke  inikkc^^^^ 
mirth,  cannot  be  iiAdcrfttmjl  'tO'  fall;  sunder  that; 

bead.  ■.^^'>^.'    •,:^-  •.;■■■  ■  V- 

Gentlenefif'oF fjjirit  anfl^lifiarirt^is  iextfeiiitly 
engaging;  biit  not  that  ihdircHyinkte  attent}l)ri, 
that  unmeanfrtj^ifflnipcf,  whrch  fmlWs  on  all  alitte* 
For  this  artfcs  eithfer  from  affedation  of  foFtnefs^ 
or  from  perfeS  infipidity,        '     ^  ^-  ' 

A  fine  wotMah, iike  otheriine: things  in  liaiure^ 
has  her  proper  point  of  view^^ifrifan. which iheiitiay 
be  feen  to  mbA'  advanuge. ;  fi^fik  i\iSs  point:  reU^ 
quires  great  judgmrat^  and  aaintiBiate  knowledge^ 
of  the  human  hearu    By  tbe.prefent  mode  of  le«^ 
male  manners^  the  ladies  feem  to  e)Kpe£l  thatthey 
fhall  regain  their  afcendency  over  men,  by  the 
fulled  difplay  of  their  perfonal  rharms,  by  being 
always  in  their  eye  at  public  places,  by  converfing 
with  them  with  the  fame  unreferved  freedom  as 
they  do  with  one  another;  in  ihort,  by  ref^mbling 
men  as  near  as"  they  can.     The  folly  of  this  expec- 
tation and  condiift  will  foon  be  Ihoiwn*    For  thf 
power  of  a  fine  woman  over  the  beam  of  r^tn^'^  oC. 
men  of  the  fined  parlSf  IS;  even  beyond  what  fhc^ 

conceive3« 
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ccnttiyfU.  iXbliymr/^  (eiifibiA  of  t^ipieafingtUur 
£o&i  btti  they  iBannoc^  ncitiddrAbey^ilh  to  <tt£Mvt 
it.  rjButif  Aeis7c|efteitoincditt>difpet  ihtl  cbaraU 
it  is  certauoiy.iil  her  ^wer,;  flie  miy*  foon  reduce 

M^  angel  to  a  very  ordinary  girl.  \ 

There  if  ^naj^xe^d/gnity  iningeipuom  mo4e|ly 
to  be  cxpeQ6dm..tbe^:geBtlcr  ,fqc^  which  is  thcur 
natwal  proteCUon^  from  the  familia^ty  of  mco. 
T^  fcntiment  t^tji  wjomaa  may  allow  all  inoo^ 
cent  freedoms,  provided  her  viftu^^  ia,  fecurc^  i& 
both  grofsly  indelicate  and  dangerous,  and  has 
provtct  fatal ^irianyi/^bo  have  tonMfiA  too  mach 
in  this  ikllacJousidoSlrine.  In  fine,  taform  a  ebmr 
plete  iadyi  flte  flsbuld  poflelii  the  aioft  perfefi  f^mr 
piicity  of  heart aad  manners^  digniijr  Without  pride^ 
afibbility  widioih:mqaoneff».and  fiaiple  eleganqc 
without  aSe£Utk)cu  iio  ;:  ^/^ '  : ;      i  , 
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qfHE>rRTIKoflFRANCE. 
ENRY  always  (hewed  great  intrepedity  and 


generofity  towards  his  enemies,  even  to  thofe 
who,  ftimulated  by  a  fanatic  zeal,  wi&ed  to  take 
^way  his  life*    The  hiftorian  Le  Grain  records  an 

adventure 


adventure  :>rhicb  happened  to.  th^  monair9b  with 
one  captain  Michau,  who  had  pretended  to  defert 
firom  th^Spaiiih  icryk^  /and  go  over,  to:  that  of 
Henty^^jn^rder  to  6f^  ah  opportntiity  of aflaBB. 
natiHg  him.  One  day^  fay^  that  biftoriany  at 
Henry«  was  hunting  in  the  foreft  of  Aihg  lie  pdm 
cetvefr  Captain  !Miobau  at  his  heels^  #ell  okmited'^ 
arki  with  a  couple  of  piftols  cocked  atid?;ptikiied:* 
die  Icing  was  alone,  no  affiftaibce  was  at  handi^*i# 
it  is  the  cuftom  of  hunters  to  be  fcattered  frailr 
one  another..  ^CPTiLfrripg  Mrh^"  ?rr''"^ff^hi 
faid  in  a  bold  and  determined  manner^  *'  Captain 
Michiiu,  '^ig^»  i  ^*  to  try  wheAirt- y^kr  horfe 
be  as  good  a  one  as. you  fay  he, is."  Michau 
obeyed;  the  king  mounted  his  horfe,  and^  taking 
the  two  jpiilols,  faid»  ^  Haft  thoa  a  inind:  to  ;Ci^ 
any  one?  I  have  bseen  tdd  thdt  thouhadfladefigi^ 
to  kill  me;  but  it  is  in'  my  power  to  kiU  the e^  if 
I  choofe.'^  As  he  faid  this,  he  fired  the  ptfbds 
into  the  atr^  and  ordered  Mtchau:  to  follow  hinu 
The  captain,  after  many  excufes,  took  his  leavQ 
Ki  tvro  days  after,  and  never  again  made  bis  ap^ 
pearance. 
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GO  to  the  Cburch-yard,  then^  O  finful  and 
thoughtlefs  mortal ;.-r-go  learn  from,  f^very 
tomb*ftone  and  every  rifing  hillock,  that,  <^  the 
wages  of  fin  i$  4cath«*'  Learn  in  filence,  among 
theijkads  tbatlefibn  which  infinitely  concOm^  all 
the  living;  nor  let  thy  heart  be  ever  at  reft,  till 
thou  art  acquainted  fi^ith  Jesus^  who  is  the  refur^ 
reQian  and  ihe  life. 


PASSIONS  influenced  by  diff^reni   ; 

•    ';  5|TtTATI0NS  IN  LIFE. 

DIFFERENT  cmploymetiti^'  and  different 
conditions  in  life/  beget  in  us  a  tendency  to 
our  different  paffions.  Thofe  who  are  exalted 
above  others  in  their  daily  ftations,  and  efpecially' 
if  they  have  to  do  with  many  perfons  under  them, 
and  in  many  affairs,  are  too  often  tempted  to  tbd 
haughty,  the  morofe,  the  furly,  and  the  more  un- 
friendly rufHes  and  difturbances  of  nature,  unlefs 
they  watch  againft  them  with  daily  care.  The 
commanders  in  armies  and  navies,  the  governors 
in  work-houfes,  the  matters  of  public  fchools,  or 
thofe  who  have  a  great  number  of  fervants  under 
tticm,  and  a  multitude  of  cares  and  concerns  in 

human 
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human  life,  (hould  continually  fet  a  guard  upon 
themfdves,  left  they  get  a  habit  of  afFeded  fupe- 
riority,  pride,  and  vanity,  of  mind,  of  fretfulneli, 
impatience,  and  criminal  anger. 


The  Wearifomenefs  of  what  is  commonly 

CALLED 

A  LIFE  of  PLEASURE. 

THE  fpleen  is  feldom  felt  where  Flora  reigns; 
The  low'rihg  eye,  the  petulance,  the  frown. 
And  fullen  fadnefs,  that  o'er  (hade,  diftort. 
And  mar  the  face  of  beauty,  when  no  caufe 
For  fuch  immeafurable  woe  appears; 
Thcfe  Flora  baniflies,  and  gives  the  fair 
Sweet  fmilesand  bloom,  lefs  tranfient  than  her  own* 
It  is  the  conftant  revolution,  ftale 
And  taflelefs,  of  the  fame  repeated  joys. 
That  palls  and  fatiates,  and  makes  languid  lift 
A  pedlar's  pack,  that  bows  the  bearer  down. 
Health  fuflPers,  and  the  fpirits  ebb;  the  heart 
Recoils  from  its  own  choice  at  the  full  feaft 
Is  fami(h*d- finds  no  roufic  in  the  fong. 
No  fmartnefs  in  the  jeft,  and  wonders  why. 
Yet  thoufands  ftill  defire  to  journey  on. 
Though  halt  and  weary  of  the  path  they  tread. 

The 
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The  paralytic,  who  can  hold  her  cards, 

£ut  cannot  ^lay  them,  borrows  a  friend^s  band 

To  deal  and  fhoffle,  to  divide  and  fort 

Her  mingled  fuita  and  fequences^  and  fits 

Spefiatrefs  both  and  fpefiacle,  a  fad 

And  filent  cypher,  while  her  proxy  plays. 

Ofters  are  dragg'd  into  the  crowded  room 

Between  fupporters ;  and^  once  feated,  fit. 

Through  downright  inability  to  rife. 

Till  the  flout  bearers  lift  the  corpfe  again. 

Thefe  fpeak  aloud  memento.     Yet  even  thefe  .  .  ^ 

Themfelves  love  life,  and  cling  to  it;  as  he 

That  overhangs  a  torrent,  to  a  twig. 

They  love  it,  and  yet  loath  it ;  fear  to  die, 

Yet  fcorn  the  purpofes  for  which  they  live. 

Then  wherefore  not  renounce  them  ?  No-the  dread. 

The  flavifli  dread  of  folitude,  that  breeds 

Refleftion  and  remorfe,  the  fear  of  fhame. 

And  their  inve'trate  habits — all  forbid. 

Whom  call  we  gay?  That  honour  has  been  long 

The  boaft  of  mere  pretenders  to  the  name. 

The  innocent  are  gay — the  lark  is  gay. 

That  dries  his  feathers,  falurate  with  dew, 

Benoaih  the  rofy. cloud,  while  yet  the  beams 

Of  day-fpring  overfhool  his  humble  neft. 

The  peafant  too,  a  witnefs  of  his  fbng, 

Himfelf  a  fongftcr,  is  as  gay  as  he. 

But  fave  me  from  the  gaiety  of  thofe 

Whofc 
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Whofe  head  achs  nail  them  to  a  noon  day  hed; 
And  fave  me  too  from  theirs  whofe  haggard  eyes 
Flafh  defperation;  and  betray  their  pangs 
For  poverty  ftripp'd  off  by  cruel  chance^ 
From  gaiety  that  fills  the  bones  with  paun) 
The  mouth  with  blafphemy^  the  heart  with  woe 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

A  SCOTCH  PEDLAR. 

ASHORT  time  fince^  Sawney  Frazer»  a  native 
of  the  northern  part  of  this  ifland,  who,  by 
vending  of  liAen  which  he  carried  around  the  coun- 
try on  his  back^  badac(]uired  a  fum  of  one  hun- 
dred pieces  of  gold,  refolving  to  extend  !his  bufi- 
nefsbythe  addition  of  other  wares,  fet  out  for 
London^  in  order  to  purchafe  them  to  the  heft  ad- 
vanuge.     When  he  had  arriv<id  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  end  of  bis  journey,  he  was  obHged  to  take 
fhelter  in  a  houfe  of  entertainment,  which  ftood 
in  a  lonely  part  of  the  road,  from  a  violent  ftorm 
of  wind  and  rain;  where  he  had  not  been  long,  be- 
fore he  was  joined  by  two  horfemen  of  genteel 
appearance  who  Hopped  on  the  fame  account. 

As 
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As  he  was  in  pofleffion  of  the  fire-fidc,  they 
were  under  a  neceffity  of  joining  company  with 
him,  in  order  to  dry  themfelves,.  which  otherwife 
the  meanhefs  of  his  appearance  .would  probably 
have  prevented  their  doing. 

The  new  companions  had  not  fat  long  together 
before  the  chearfulnefs  of  his  temper,  and  fome- 
thing  uncommonly  droll  in  his  converfation^  made 
the  others  invite  him  to  fup  with  them  at  their 
cxpence;  where*  Ihey  entertained  him  fo  gene, 
roufly,  that,  forgetting  his  national  prudence  he 
could  not  forbear  fhewing  his  treafure^  ks  a  proof 
of  his  not  being  unworthy  of  the  honour  they  had 
done  him.  The  ftorm  having  obliged  them  to  Re- 
main there  all  night,  they  departed  together  ne5ct 
morning;  when,  as  a  further  mark  of  their  regard, 
they  kept  company  with  him^  though  he  travelled 
on  foot,  till  they  came  into  a  folitary  pan  of  the  * 
road;  when  one  of  them,  putting  a  piftol  to  his 
bread,  took  from  him  the  bag  which  contained 
the  earnings  of  his  life,  leaving  him  only  a  fingle 
piece  of  gold,  which  by  good  fortune  he  had  hap- 
pened, to  have  loofe  in  his  pocket.  His  diftrefs  at 
fuch  a  lofs  may  be  eaCly  conceived:  however,  he 
funk  not  under  it;  a  thought  inftantly  occurred  to 
him,  how  it  might  poflibly  be  retrieved,  which  he 
loft  not  a  moment  to  put  in  execution. 

He 
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He  had  obferved  that  the  mafter  of  the  houfe^ 
wherehchadmet  thefe  two  plunderers.  Teemed  to  be 
perfeftly  acquainted  with  them :  he  returned  there- 
fore  thither  direftly,  and  feigned  to  have  been  taken 
fuddenly  ill  on  the  road  with  a  diforder  in  his  bow- 
els; called  for  fome  wine,  which  he  had  heated,  and 
rendered  ftill  ftronger  with  fpice:  all  the  time  he 
was  drinking  which,  he  did  nothing  but  pray  for 
his  late  companions,  Who,  he  faid,  had  not  only 
advifed  him  to  take  it,  but  alfo  been  fo  generous 
as  to  give  him  a  piece  of  gold  which  he  produced 
to  pay  for  It;  and  then,  feeming  to  be  much  re. 
Kcved,  he  lamented  moft  heavily  his  not  knowing 
where  to  return  thanks  to  his  benefa£lors,  which 
he  (aid,  the  violence  of  his  pain  had  made  him  for- 
get to  enquire. 

The  mafter  of  the  houje,^  to  whom  his  guefls  had 
npt  mentioned  the  man's  having  money,  that  he 
might  not  exped  to  ihare  it  with  them,  never  fuf« 
pefiing  the  truth  of  his  ftory,  informed  him,  with- 
out  fcruple,  who  they  were  and  where  they  lived* 

This  was  dire^ly  what  he  had  fchemed  for.     He 

•  ci^awled  away  till  he  was  oijt  of  fight  from  thc- 

boufe,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  deceit;  when  he 

bad  made  all  the  hafte  he  could  to  town^  and,  en« 

quiring  for  his  fpoilers,  he  had  the  (atisfadion  to 

hear,. 
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hear  they  were  pepplc  in  trade,  and  of  good  repute 
fpr  their  wealth.  The  next  momingi  tbcreforei 
as  foon  as  he  thought  they  were  ftirring^  he  went 
to  the  houfe  of  pne  of  them,  whom  he  found  in 
the  room  where  hi3  merchandize  was  expofed  to 
fale. — The  merchant  inftantly  knew  him ;  but»  iipa- 
gining  he  came  on  fome  other  bufinefs^  for  he 
did  not  think  it  poflible  that  he  could  have  traced 
him,  or  even  that  he  could  know  him  in  his  altered 
appearance,  a£ked  him,  in  the  ufual  way^  what 
he  wanted. 

I  want  to  fpeak  a  word  wi'  ye  in  private^  Sir/* 
he  anfwered,  getting  between  hira  and  the  door; 
and  then^  on  the  merchant's  a0e£ling  furprize, 
^^  In  gudc  troths  Sir^  he  continued^  I  think  it  is 
Jomewhat  flrange  that  yejhud  na  ken  Sawney^  who 
fupped  with  yt  the  nccght  before  laujl,  after  av  the 
keendnefs  ye  Jhewed  to  himT  Then,  lowering  his 
voice,  fo  as  not  to  be  overheard  by  the  people 
prefent,  he  told  him,  with  a  determined  accent, 
that  if  he  did  not  inftantly  return  him  his  money, 
he  would  apply  to  a  Magiftrate  for  redrefs. 

This  was  a  demand  which  admitted  not  of  dif* 
pute.  The  money  was  paid  him,  with  a  hand  • 
fome  gratuity  for  having  lent  it,  and  his  receipt 
taken  to  that  effeft;  after  which  he  went  direftly 
to  the  other,  upon  whom  he  made  a  like  demand 
with  equal  fuccefs.  ESSAY 
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ESSAT 

ON 

FRIENDSHIP. 

THE  greateft  happinefis  that  we  can  poflefs  in 
this  world  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  friendlhip; 
but  although  its  utility  and  pleafures  have  been 
celebrated  and  pointed  out  by  the  heft  ethical 
writers;  and  though  it  is  univerfally  admitted 
to  promote  our  happinefs  and  abate  our  mifery, 
by  doubling  the  former  and  dividing  the  latter,  yet 
we  feldom  fee  this  virtue  pra&ifed.  We  are  often 
indeed  entertained  with  profeflions  of  friendfliip^ 
but  do  thefe  generally  bring  forth  their  fruit  in 
due  feafon? — The  theory  in  general  is  pretty  well 
underftood^  but  the  pra61ical  part  lies  dormant. 

This  truly  noble  virtue  coniifts  in  an  inclina- 
tion and  defire  between  two  perfons  to  promote 
the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  one  another.  Efteem 
is  the  principal  bafis  on  which  it  ftands;  for  it  is 
impoffible  to  raife  this  virtue  and  feel  its  influence^ 
however  fenfible  we  may  be  of  a  man's  worth  and 
meritS)  without  we  efteem  him.  To  this  qualifica- 
tion may  be  added  three  others,  virtue,  conftancy, 
and  faithfulnefs. 


As 
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As  to  the  ncceffity  of  there,  little  need  be  faid; 
for  virtue  is  fingled  out  by  moft  authors  as  effen. 
tial  in  forming  a  tender  and  rational  friendOiip, 
one  of  whonx  I  fhall  only  mention,  and  that  is 
Cicero.  Friendfhip  (fays  he)  cannot  but  be  with 
the  good,  for  friendfhip  cannot  be  without  virtue. 
As  to  conftancy  and  faithfulnefs,  they  are  fo  necef- 
fary,  that  it  is  utterly  impofSble  for  real  friendlhip 
to  fubfift  without  them;  for  that  is  never  like  the 
mercury  in  the  tube,  rifmg  and  falling  according 
to  circumftances,  fuch  a  friendfhip  as  this,  with 
efteem  for  its  hafis,  with  virtue,  conftancy,  faith- 
fulnefs,  and  their  concomitants,  for  its  fupporters, 
ever  continues  in  its  pure  immacukite  ftate,  attun* 
ing  all  the  foul  to  harmony  and  love,  and  uniting 
together  what  force  can  never  part. 

It  has  been  aflerted  by  fome,  and  laid  down  as 
a  rule,  that  there  Ihould  be  equality  in  age  and  re- 
femblancc  of  inclinations,  in  two  perfons,  toraife/ 
a  friendfhip  towards  each  other.  As  to  the  firft^ 
I  think  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  moft  of  us  have 
known  inftances  to  the  contrary;  and  as  to  the. 
other,  is  it  abfolutcly  rcquifite?  If  we  advert  to 
hiftory,  we  fhall  find  nun^erous  inftances  to  prove 
the  contrary;  the  mind  i^  always  pleafed  with  no^ 
velty,  and  therefore  it  is  a  matter  o^np  wonder  to 
fee  it  foraetimes  delighted  with  thofe  good  qualities, 

perfeflions 
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perfe&ions^    and  endowments)   which  it  cannot 
enumerate  among  its  own. 

•'  True  friendfhip  grows  not  with  the  luft  of  gain^ 
Nor  will  (he  fort  with  plcafure's  fenfual  train; 
A  confcious  indigence  can  never  prove 
The  vigVous  fource  of  fuch  exalted  love; 
Nor  can  like  manners  raife  the  generous  fire 
In  vicious  minds,  for  vice  can  ne'er  infpire 
The  facred  flame :  the  flave  of  vice  forlorn 
E'en  on  a  brother  looks  with  fecret  fcorn. 
Hai))  virtue^  then!  'tis  thy  intrinfic  worth 
That  can  alone  give  genuine  friendfliip  birth; 
Yet  pleafure,  profit  and  convenience  join 
To  aid  its  growth^  and  niake  it  brighter  fliine." 

There  is  one  thing  very  prevalent  amongft  man- 
kind that  often  deflroysthis  virtue  in  the  bud^  be- 
fore maturity  has  crowned  its  ftate  ;  I  mean  envy. 
Wherever  the  baneful  influence  of  this  demon  ex- 
tends^  true  friendfliip  can  never  be  found;  and  he 
that  fees  his  friend  happy,  and  envies  him  his  lot, 
may  depend  upon  it  that  this  virtue  abides  not  with 
him;  for  we  fliould  rejoice  at  the  happinefs  of  our 
friends  as  much  as  for  our  own,  and  love  them  as 
well  as  we  love  ourfelves.  A  ftrong  proof  of  the 
refpe£lability  of  friendfliip,  and  how  much  it  has 
been  valued  in  every  age,  appears  both  from  an- 
cient 
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tierttand  modern  writers.  Wt  often  find  them  be- 
(lowing  the  warmed  eulogiums  on  it,  and  almoft 
every  author  who  has  written  for  the  purpofe  of 
celebrating  any  particular  perfon^  fecms  to  have 
thought  it  indifpenfably  neccflary,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  work,  to  have  a  friend  for  his  heto.  In  the 
jEneid  and  Odyflby,  two  of  the  rtoft  celebrig^ted 
epic  poems  of  the  ancients  we  find  ^Enfeas  has  iti 
Achates;  Achilles  his  Patroctus.  With  regaid  to 
the  latter  there  is  acirciimftance  worthy  of  obfer- 
vation  that  rfeflefts  additional  honour  on  my  fiib- 
jefl.  Achillas  being  irritated  at  the  behaviour  of 
Agamemnon  irt  taking  Brifais  away  from him»  for- 
bore  fighting,  and  withdrew  from  the  Grecian 
camp.  No  imreaties  could  prevail  on  him  to  re-* 
turn,  and  he  fees  unmoved  the  Grecians  upon  the 
verge  of  ruin.  At  this  crifis  his  friend  Patrpclus 
was  (Iain,  and  we  now  find  that  friendlhip  effefled 
vhat  nothing  elfe  could.  Friendlhip  only  could 
bring  him  back  again  to  aflert  his  country's  caufe, 
and  revenge  his  friend's  death  by  that  of  Heftor's. 

Thus  we  fee  in  what  high  eftimation  this  virtue 
was  held  among  the  ancients,  and  numerous  are 
the  inftances  recorded  in  which  it  has  produced 
amazing  efie£ls.  But  it  feems  now  to  have  almoft 
forfaken  the  abodes  of  mankind,  and  in  my  fmall 
experience  is  become  rather  a  fubjeft  of  admiration 

than 
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dua  of  emulatioti*  FriencUhip  ha«  evtr  been  coa« 
fidered  as  a  neceflary  ingredient  in  making  the 
marriage  fiaie  happy^  and  here,  where  it  ihoukl 
always  exift^  is  the  mod  likely  |>lace  to  find  it. 
Parity  of  rank  and  fortune^  thought  by  feme  to 
be  eflential,  is  here  found  ftrengtfaened  by  mutu^ 
al  interefts.  Here  conceflions  will  not  mortify^ 
for  they  will  not  be  thofe  of  pride^  but  of  kind* 
ne(s;  and  here  fluU  we  meet  with  wofeigned  at^ 
tachment  and  reciprocal  confidence. 

•*  True  friendfhip  warms^  it  raifes^  it  tranfports^ 
Like  mufic  pure  the  joy,  without  allay^ 
Whofe  very  rapture  is  tranquillity.*  • 

Having  proceeded  thus  far^  I  muft  beg  leave 
to  felefl  fome  few  paflages  from  the  wifdom  of 
the  fon  of  Sirach.  This  writer  has  related  the  ad- 
vantages of  friendfhip,  and  explained  the  method 
of  gaining  friends,  in  a  plain  and  concife  manner. 
How  juft  are  his  cautions  refpe£ting  the  choice  of 
them^  and  how  plainly  does  his  knowledge  of  na« 
ture  appear  in  his  defcriptions  of  the  perfidious  and 
lelf  interefted. 

In  the  firft  place,  he  has  laid  down  the  art  of 
gaining  friends  by  behaving  affably.  *'  Sweet  lan- 
guage will  multiply  friends,  and  a  fair  fpeaking 
tongue  will  increafe  kind  greetings."    But  in  the 

following 
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following  fentence^  he  dire&s  us  to  have  nany 
well-wiihers,  but  few  friends.  *^  Be  in  peace  with 
many^  neverthelefs  have  but  one  counfellor  of  a 
thoufand.  '*  He  next  proceeds  in  his  diredion 
'for  the  choice  of  friends,  and  in  this  particularly 
recommends  prudence.  Indeed  in  a  matter  of 
this  confequence,  when  choofmg  this  other  felf,  we 
ought  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  choofe  among 
the  good,  for  friendfhip,  even  its  degenerate  ftate, 
cannot  exift  in  vicious  minds.  Experience  tells  us 
that  we  fhould  not  truft  too  much  to  profeffions, 
when  there  is  fuch  a  fcarcity  of  fincerity ;  if  we 
do,  inftead  of  the  behaviour  of  a  true  friend,  we 
may  perhaps  find  that  of  the  felfifh  and  treacher- 
ous, which  the  writer  above  mentioned  has  fo  well 
defcribed.  **  Some  man  is  a  friend,  for  his  own 
occafion,  and  will  not  abide  in  the  day  of  thy 
trouble;  and  there  is  a  friend,  who  being  turned 
to  enmity  and  ftrife  will  difcover  thy  reproach. 
Again,  fome  friend  is  a  companion  at  the  table, 
and  will  not  continue  in  the  day  of  thine  affliftion. 
In  thy  profperity  he  will  be  as  thyfelf.  If  thou 
be  brought  low  he  will  be  againft  thee,  and  hide 
himfclf  from  thy  face." 

Here  we  fee  the  falfc  friend  in  all  his  odious 
colours,  and  juftly  has  he  been  compared  to  the 
fwallow.     For  that  bird  is  feen  among  us  in  the 

delightful 
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deli^ilfiil  (eafoii  of  the  ycSir,  when  eveiry  fqene  it 
pleafing  to  the  view  but. wh^n  .winter  comes  on,, 
it  difappears.  So  is  the  falfe  friend,  wbilft  fbitupe*s  • 
fiivour  enriches  us^  our  joys  appear  his  own^  and 
he  feems  to  feel  without  alloy  the  facred  ardour 
of  friendlhip,  but  fhould^  misfortune  change  the 
fcene»  fliould  the  winter  of  fortune  come  on,  he 
di(appear&  Jikewife,  and  his  friendfhip  is  heard  no 
more*  How  happy  then  ought  we  to  think  our« 
ielves?  To  live  in  an  age,  when  no  fuch  inftances 
of  perfidy  occur!!! 

But  let  us  leave  the  fiiithlefs  friend  by  adverting 
to  the  good,  the  faithful  one,  that  has  been  tried, 
and  ftands  like  the  foliage  of  the  evergreen,  as 
well  in  adverfity  as  in  profperity,  and  confcious  of 
his  worth,  ever  obey  the  diredion  of  the  rooralift* 
"  Forfake  not  an  old  friend  (fays  he)  for  the  new 
is  not  comparable  to  him :  a  new  friend  is  as  new 
wine;  when  it  is  old,  thou  flialt  drink  it  with 
pleafure." 

A  preference  of  liking  or.efteem  merely  feems  to 

conllitute  and  be  theimport  of  modeim  friendlhip. 

Viewing  it  in  this  light,  it  is  reafonable  to  fup« 

pofc  that  every  one  has  a  friend.  '  Solusefiqui 

fine  amico  ejl.      Perhaps   that  friend  has  fome 

faults, 
O2 
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fttilcsj  and  the  tmh  dtlictte  lallt  in  frietidirip  is 
to  |x»Dt  thefe  mit  to  bitxi«  Shtm]A  iieteffity  eirer 
re(|uire  it»  Ic^  it  be  done  in  fuch  a  manner  thM  h€ 
Tkighi  fee  it  is  done  for  his  advantage;  but  let  nttt 
this  be  done  too  frequently;  if  fo^  the  mind  will 
naturally  fink  under  the  rq[>r6af€hes^  and  the  efteeiti 
that  it  had  for  thofe  that  beftow  them  will  eohft^ 
quently  abate.  The  wife  man  To  often  mentioned^ 
has  defcribed,  with  his  ufual  accuracy  and  ftreifigth 
dfallufion,  the  breaches  ahd  diragreements  ihat 
fometimes  happen  between  friends.** 

^  Whofo  cafteth  a  ftone  at  the  birds  frayeth  them 
away;  and  he  that  upbraideth  his  friend,  breaketh 
friendfhip.  Though  thou  draweft  a  fword  at  thy 
friend,  yet  defpair  not,  for  there  may  be  a  return- 
ing to  favour.  If  thou  has  bpened  thy  mduth  a« 
gainft  thy  friend,  fear  not,  for  tfaete  may  be  a  re^ 
conciliation,  except  for  tipbraiding,  or  pride,  or 
difclofing  of  (berets,  or  a  treacherous  wound;  fo^r 
thofe  things  every  friend  will  depart.*' 

There  #re  feverrf  qualifications  neceflary  to 
make  a  good  friend^  dm  )principal  of  which  have 
b^tin  already  enumerated,  and  the  beautiful  in.i.t 
ftanees  in  flie  following  pafiages  point  out  the  ne« 
cefBty«ftonffanty.  •*  Whbfbdifcovirethfetrets^ 
lofetfi  bis  credit,  and  ihall  never  find  a  friend  to 

bis 
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1m  vsAaiL  hoiv%  diy  fi^ead  wd  be.  iaiiUiil  unto 
him:  bmif  4kw  b«wnycft  hh  fecrettsi  fbUow  09 
moid  cfttr  him:  for  at  a*  mao  baA  dsftroycd  his 
eooByf  fo  haft  thou  Ic^  (he  love  of  thy  friend* 
At  one  that  lecteth  a  bird  go  out  of  his  Iiand,  fo  haft 
thgtt  let  thy  friend  go,  and  thou  fhalt  not  get  him 
afain*  Follow  after  him  00  more  for  he  is  too  far 
off;  he  is  ai  a  roe  efcaped  out  of  the  fnare.  At 
fte  a  vOund  it  may  he  bound  up;  and  after  riviU 
iag^  there  migbibexecoacilementi  buthe  thatb^* 
wxajficb  ieeiet^  ik  wtboiit  hope/' 

In  another  part  the  fame  writer  has  pointed  out 
the  firuiu  of  friendihip  in  a  juft  eulogy  on  it.  ^^  A 
faithful  friend  (faysthe)  is  a  ftrong  defence^and 
be  that  hath  found  fucb  a  one  has  found  a  treafure. 
Nothing  countervails  a  faithful  friend^  and  his  ex- 
ceUeocy  is  invaluable.  A  faithful  friend  is  the 
medicine  of  life^  and  they  that  fear  the  Lord  fliall 
find  him.  Whofo  feareth  the  Lord,  fhall  dire6^ 
his  friendihip  aright^  for  as  he  is,  fo  fhall  his  friend 
be  alfo.^ 

Among  alt  the  works  of  different  authors  on 
this  fubjefi,  can  there  be  any  paflage  felef^ed  thdt 
excels  or  even  equak  that  fine  faying  of  this  ancient 
-writer?  «*  A  faithful  friend  is  the  medicine  of  life.** 
Here  ure  fbe  the  friend  pourtrayed  in  a  juft  and 

plcafing 
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pleafing  light;  and  hcrir  c^<ihe  ativantages  of 
friendlhip  M  more  ftirorigljr -ftxprdred  thati  inre. 
prefenting  it  to  Be  the  efficacious  balm  for  healing 
the  cares,  pains  and  forrows  that  attends  us  in  €his 
world.  The  good  man  is  afliired  that  he  (haH  in- 
due time  meet  with  this  bleffing;  and  that  •  inefti^l^ 
mable  virtue  which  gained  it,  when  he  quits  this* 
ftage  of  life,  fhall  render  him  worthy  of  a  place  in- 
the  abodes  of  the  bleft;  wherib  diis  hopes  (hall  noN 
more  be  ciit  off  by  <lifappdknthent;>  where  diei 
wicked  ceafefrom  troubling;  iandwher^  the Jmsry. 
are  at  reft. 

'     .     ;     ^  I-   Ji.'  ...  : 
The  different  Offices^  of  Reafdn  --^ 

AND  :   '.. 

SELF-LOVE. 

TWO  Principles  in  human  nature  reigf)  y^ 
Self-love,  to  urge,  and  Reafon,  to  regain; 
Nor  this  a  good,  nor  that  a  bad  we  call, 
Each  works  its  end,  to  move  or  govern  all; 
And  to  their  proper  operation  ftill, 
Afcribe  all  Good,  to  their  imptpper  111. 
Self-love,  the  fpring  of  motion,  a6ls  the  foul;  , 
Reafon*s  comparing  balance  rules  the  whole* . 

Man, 
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Man,  but  for  that,  no  a£don  could  attend^ 
And,  but  for  this,  were  a£iive  to  no  end : 
Fix'd  like  a  plant  on  bis  peculiar  fpot. 
To  draw  nutrition^  propagate,  and  rot: 
Or  meteor-like,  flame  lawlefs  thro*  the  void, 
Deftroying  others,  by  himfelf  deftroy'd. 
Moil  ftrength  the  moving  principle  requires; 
Aflive  its  tafk,  it  prompts,  impels,  infpires. 
Sedate  and  quiet  the  comparing  lies, 
Form'd  but  to  check,  delib'rate,  and  advife. 
Self-love,  ftill  (Ironger,  as  its  obje&s  nigh; 
Reafon's  at  diftance,  and  in  profped  lie : 
That  fees  immediate  good  by  prefent  fenfe; 
Reafon,  the  future  and  the  confequence. 
Thicker  than  arguments,  temptations  throng. 
At  beft  more  watchful  this,  but  that  more  ftrong. 
The  Aftion  of  the  ftronger  to  fufpend 
Reafon  ftill  ufe,  to  Reafon  ftill  attend. 
Attention,  habit  and  experience  gains; 
Each  ftrengthens  Reafon,  and  Self  love  reftrains. 
Let  fubtle  fchool-men  teach  thefe  friends  to  fight. 
More  fiudious  to  divide  than  to  unite; 
And  Grace  and  Virtue,  Senfe  and  Reafon  fplit. 
With  all  the  rafh  dexterity  of  wit. 
Wits,  juft  like  Fools,  at  war  about  a  name, 
Have  full  as  oft  no  meaning,  or  the  fame. 
Self-love  and  Reafon  to  one  end  afpire. 
Pain  their  averfion,  Pleafure  their  defire ; 

But 
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But  greedjr  Thit,  its  objed  wwM  defour. 
This  ufte  die  boaey,  and  nol  wound  the  floVri 
Pleafure  or  wrong  or  rightly  underRood, 
Our  greatcft  evil,  or  our  greaieft  good. 


DECEIT. 


THAT  darkaefs  of  charafter,  where  we  can  fee 
no  beartf  chofis'foldingp  of  art  dirough  which 
no  native  affeftion  i$  Mawei  to  penetrate^  prefent 
an  objeft  unamiable  in  every  feafon  of  life»  but 
particularly  odious  in  youth.  If  at  an  age  when 
the  heart  i$  warm,  when  the  emotions  are  ftrong,. 
and  when  nature  ia  expeded  tofliewitfelffreeand 
dpen^  we  can  already  fmile  and  deceive^  what  is 
to  be  expe£tod  when  we  fliall  be  longer  hackneyed 
in  the  ways  of  men^  when  intereft  (hall  have  com- 
pleted the  obduracy  of  our  hearts^  and  experience 
Ihall  have  improved  us  in  all  the  arts  of  guile? 
Dtifimulation  in  youths  is  the  forerunner  of  per- 
fidy in  old  age :  iu  firft  appearance  is  the  fatal 
omen  of  growing  depravity^  and  future  Ihame. 
It  degrades  parts  and  learning,  obfcures  the  luftre 
of  every  acconipliihment^  and  finks  us  into  con- 
tempt  with  God  and  man.  The  path  of  falfhood 
is  a  perplexing  maxe.  After  the  firft  departure 
from  fincerity,  it  is  not  in  ourporwer  to  ftop;  one 

artifice 
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l^rti&ce  uoavcMdihljr  leads  on  to  anddien  till^  aj 
the  intricacy  6f  the  labyrimb  encreafes,  we  are 
left  entangled  in  our  own  fnare.  Deceit  difcoverf 
a  h'ttle  mind^  which  ftops  at  temporary  expedients^ 
^thout  rifing  to  comprehenlive  views  of  conduft* 
It  betrays  a  daftardly  fpirjtt  it  is  the  refourfe  o^ 
one  who  wants  courage  to  avow  his  defigns^  or  to 
reft  upon  himfelf^.  To  fet  out  in  the  world  with 
no  other  principle  than  a  crafty  attention  to  inte« 
reft,  betokens  one  who  is  deftined  for  creeping 
through  the  inferior  walks  of  life.  lie  may  be 
fortunate, — he  cannot  be  happy:  the  eye  of  a  good 
man  will  weep  at  his  error;  he  cannot  tafte  the 
fweets  of  confidential  friendlhsps  and  his  evening 
of  life  will  be  embittered  by  univerlal. contempt. 


rOUTH. 

YOUTH  is  of  long  duration;  and  innaturer 
agC)  when  the  enchantments  of  fancy  Ihall 
cefafe^  and  phantoms  of  delight  dance  no  more 
about  us,  we  (hall  have  no  comforts  but  the  efteem 
of  wife  meU)  and  the  means  of  doing  good.  Let 
us  therefore  flop,  while  to  ftop  is  in  our  power. 
Let  us  live  as  men,  who  are  fome  tiineto  be  old,  and 
to  whom  it  will  be  the  moft  dreadful  of  all  evils,  to 
count  their  former  luxuriance  of  healthy  only  by 
the  maladies  which  riot  has  produced^ 

P  That 
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^  That  theiiig^cft  degree  of  rWciftfnctf  IhouM  bft 
paid  to  youth,  and  tliat  nothing  iMecfent  fhoolrf 
Be  fuffercd  to  approach  their  c^es];'  or  ears,'  are 
precepts  extortcd'by  feVife  and  virtue  from  aih.anl 
cicnt  v^rket",  by  no  ineans  eminent  (or  chaftity  St 
thbiighu  The  fame  kindi  thotigh  hot  the  lame 
degree'6]f  ekntioriis  fe(](uired  in  every  thing  whItK 
is  ikid  before  theni,  to  fecufe  tljem  from  unjuft 
prejudices,  pervCrfe  opinioTisJ  |^ahd  incongruous 
combinations  of  irtia^es.  ^ 


•    ^' ANKCDOTE 

TN  1596,  the  Spaniards  threatened  the  city  of 
•*•  Calais;  HenrjfrilV^  diTpatthAd  Sancy,  one  of 
^<.^^fltef>i^.^al?**4*  «  wfiw  to  engngc  qoepn 
Plil}al»^jojftiWOw;.iii  which  Cte,  could  do  *e 
m^e  wdilys (^  ihc  pwl  of  Mts ^i^'m  the  Cb«u- 
j^l.wiihap^vejFfirfQe^i^  Tbft  QMFn  tokj  Swicy, 
tbsft  fhe  wQul41^  dfic  Ki^g  ki^PV  jt^csi^tentkni^ 
Iff  \ici:  4inbair^49^^^^;  ^^  hi^  ^coqrt,  ,  This  \^s 
j^prd  Sidnqyb-  wlyx^iiijy  told  bU  q^^^eftyi  cjbat 
tbe  q^ecn  ha^  .^e|^gn$  of  wprc  import^ince  for 
^e  welfare ofjb^.damiiHOfla,  tbm  xhc  relief  itf 
Calais^  thatlb»'#eiMWi'li8vefd»dfi(i,  iMk«  fowf 
•     "'  efforts 
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cifof U  to  preyei^t  die  Spaniards  from  taking  iz, 
..provided  he  would  confent  to  pledge  it  to  ibe 
.crown  of  ^^gla^d>  until  thofe  fum«  were  rjepaid 

ivhich  {he  had  l^nt  hia  majeftj)  fioce  ibc^.Sfd 
^)^gan  to  affift  him  to  munudn  the  war  aga^nft  bis 

eneinies.  The  king  received  this  pi;opofal  very 
.  ill^  and  faid^  tnrning  his  back  npt^^hof^^  Sfdney^ 

''  that  if  he  was  to  be  biitten^  he  would  asfoon 
:  it  Ihould  be  by  a  lioa  as  by  a  lionefs."  i 


ii: 


Remarkable  Jnjlance  of  Refolution 

iNLADYttlLL, 

Abbefii  of  an  Englifh  Nunnery  at  Lilbon. 

THIS  Lady  took  the  teil,  becau!<^,  like  the 
reft  of  her  fifter-hood,  her  cirumlldnces  did 
not  permit  a  more  agreeable  choice.  Soon  after 
having  made  profelSion,  a  good  eftaie  in  Ireland 
was  vacated  by  a  relation  that  died  inteftate^  and 
devolved  to  her  by  right  of  confangUiniiy.  To 
^1  die  eftate  without  %<At\g  to  Ireland  herfelf^  was 
thought  difficult,  andTubjeft  to  much  delay.  Her 
Abbefs  therefore  reprefentftd  her  cdfe  to  the  Pa- 
triarch, who  alone  could  difpenfe  with  her  vow  of 

conftant 
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tonftant  confinement.  The  Patriarchy  upon  a  Iini« 
pie  promife  of  return^  gave  her  leave  to  fecularize 
her  drefs^  and  depart :  fhe  did  (6,  arrived  in  Ire- 
land)  produced  her  title^  look  pofleffion)  and  found 
herfelf  at  once  in  a  c0nditi9n.ta.Mve  in  eafe^  and 
even  fplendor^  in  her  native  country.  The  temp- 
tation of  ftiying  where  one  i^  muft  be  allowed  to 
be  almoft  irrefiftible  in  fuch  a  cafe,  efpecially  to  a 
lady  not  quite  three  and  twenty,  and  handfome  3 
however^  if  fhe  was  tempted,  fhe  was  tempted  ia 
vain ;  for  fhe  fold  the  eftate  as  fpeedily  as  fl)tt 
couldy  and,  faithful  to  hervowandpromife^haflenT 
ed  back  to  the  nunnery  with  the  money^  which 
fhe  laid  out  in  fuch  a  n^anner  s^s  to  contribute 
much  to  the  eafe  and  convenience  of  her  beloved 
-  community.— This  was  done  by  a  woman  f  This 
fqperiprity  to  worldly  plcafure,  and  this  fidelity  (o 
an  honorous  engagen^ent,  w^f  found  in  a  female 
brea(ll  Wou}d  any  Friar^  in  fimilar  cir(:umflances» 
have  behaved  fo  nobly,  and  have  returped  to  his 
,  Icfs  heavy  fetter,  after  fo  lucky  an  efcape? — The 
lady's  companions  wer^  fo  flruck  with  admiration^ 
as  well  as  gratitude,  that  they  chofe  her  immedi* 
ately  for  their  fuperior,  an^  never  after  ceafed  to 
pay  her  veneration  fo  undoubtedly  due  to  he?  un- 
ihaken  virtue. 


^ 
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The  CONSOLATIONS  of  RELIGION, 

Written  by  a  Toung  Lady  in  ber  lajt  Jllnepi, 

TO  A  FEMALE  FRIEND. 

My  dear  oA  ntt^  loved  friend, 

YOU  \9\\\ undoobwdly be Tarprized, when  I  in- 
form you  this  irill^  in  all  hmnn  probabilit^p 
be. the  laft  letter  I  Hull  ever  fend  or  trouble 
you  with;  but  your  finpri^e  will  ceafe,  when  I 
^tellyou  the  threatning£forder  you  know!  have  la- 
boured under  for  fome  weeks  paft,  is  now  drawing 
near  to  a  termination,  having  done  its  vforft,  and 
brought  me  to  the  brink  of  the  grave:  the  grave!  yes, 
that  dreary  houfe  appointed  for  all  living,  where  for- 
irpw,  grief,  and  trouble  are  known  no  more.  I  doubt 
pot  but  you  pity  me;  but  for  what  realbn?  Can 
that  perfon  be  an  objed  of  pity,  who  is  going  to 
exchange  a  life  qf  vanity  and  diftrefs,  for  an  etefr 
nity,  Ibe  hopes,  of  everl?iftingblifs?  No,  my  dear 
firiend^  rather  wilh  me  joy,  as  the  common  phrafc 
i$^  that  I  am  in  the  near  profpeft  of  fo  much  bap- 
jpinefi,  and  never-ending  felicity.     It  is  matter  of 
concern  to  leave  ihofe  who  are  near  and  dear  to 
us  on  earth,  and  tajce  a  long  farewel  of  them,  and 
every  pleafing  enjoyment  we  partake  of  here  be^ 
low ;  but  how  reviving  and  comfortable  is  the  re- 
ile£iion,  even  in  the  ||go|ii$s  pf  diflolvipg  nature  ? 

Thai 
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Thut  death  Is  the  chri^«n*s  lafi,  fi(i4>ft  f^eii^,  as 
it  opens  the  door  into  life  eternal,  while  the  grave^ 
as  Dr.  YodTig  beautifiSftjrililes  it,  is;    . 

'^  Our  fubterra»c^rrpadt9.blirs/' 

My  dear  Maria,  believir^ijip  yjieq  I  affurcyou, 
life  with  all  is  fleeting  plcf^fures,  wealth  with  all  ifi 
alluring  charms,  youth  withjill  its  gaiety  and  de. 
I^ts,  ambition  with  all  h^x  tgwering  fchemes,  and 
nobility  with  all  the  dazzling  titles  in  its  firain» 
liave  Aotbing  in  themfo  captivating  and  en  fnaring^ 
as  to  excite  in  me  the  leaft  defire  or  moft  diftant 
wifh  (in  the  views  of  eternal  glory  beyond  the 
grave)  to  continue  any  longer  in  this  (late  of  trial 
and  probation^  however  flattering,  my  profpeftspf 
affluence  and  independent  fortune  may  be :  no,  I 
can  fafely  fay»  from  felt  experience,  and  ^fter  taking 
a  calm  retrofpeftive  view  of  the  brighteft  fcenes 
and  gayeft  pleafures  I  have  ever  enjoyed  in  paft 
life,  *^  to  die  is  gain  ^  to  be  diflblved,  and  to  be 
withChriftisbeflofalK- 

You,  my  dear,  have  often  fliared  with  mt  in  the 
diverfions  and  amufements  common  to  our  age, 
and  fo  eagerly  purfuedby  (oonnany  young  perfons 
Wboth  fexej,  to  the  wafte  of  their  moft  precious 
lime,  and  the  total  deftru6lion  of  feriouf  reflection. 
You  have,  I  hope,  as  well  as  I,  feen  the  folly  and 
vanity  of  what  the  world  caltft  f  leafure.    May  we 

'  always 
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always  entertain  a  fuitaUe  contempt  of  every  thing 
fhort  of  real  piety^  an4  genuine  godUnefk:  what  is 
all  that  this  world  can  bellow,  compared  with  the 
joys  and  felicity  6f  an  expiring  cbriftian?  hut  my 
ftrengdifmiU  me^^^orgiiTe  my  breaking  off  rather 
Ifere  abruptly,  I  wilh  your  the  beft  of  ble$ngs  for 
dn^  and  eternity.    My  dear,  a  long  fiirewel. 

y  £.  HARCOURT. 


MA  •^-^'■ 

Ikyr  AN's  ftudy  of  himfelf^  and  the^  knowledge 
IYjL  of  his  own  ftauonjn  the  fanks^  of  .being,  and 
his  varibus  rclatior^  to  die'  innumerable  multir 
tudes  which  furround  him,  and  witb  which  his  Ma« 
k£r  has  ord^ned  him  to  be  upited,  for  the  recep- 
tion and  communication  of  happinefs,  Ihould 
begin.withthefirft  glimpte  of  reafon^  and  only 
end  wftb  life  itfelf.  Other  acquifitions  are  merely 
temporary  benefits,  except  as  they  contribute  to 
iUuftrate  the  knowledgCj,  and  confirm  the  praQice^ 
of  morality  and  piety,  which  extend  their  influ- 
ence beyond  the  grave,  and  increafeour  happinefs 
through  endlels  duration. 


ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 

OF'  PRINCE  Mk:N'ZIKOFP. 

HP* HE  rife,  of  Prince  Menaikbff)  froin  a  low  con-* 
^  dition,  vrts  owing  to  his  being  inftrumental 
in  faving  the  life  of  the  Gsar  Peter  I.  MenzikofF 
was  born  of  gerftle,  bdt  very  poor  parents}  and 
they  dying,. left  him  very  young,  without  any  cdu- 
cation,  infomuch  that  he  could  neither  read  nor 
write ;  nor  ever  did  be  to  die  day  of  his  death. 
His  poverty  obliged  him  to  feek  fervice  in  Mof« 
C0W9  where  he  was  tqfcen  into  the  houfe  of  a  Paftry- 
cooky  ^vho  employed,  him  ip  .crying  minge^^ics 
about  the  ftre^ts;  aOd  having  a  good  voicc^'  he 
alfo  fun^  ballads^  wnereby  He  was  fo  general)/ 
known,  that  he  bad  ucefs  into  all  the  gentlemens* 
houfes.  The,  Czar,' by  invitation)  was  to  dine  one 
day  at  a  Boyar*S|  or  Lord's  houfe ;  and  Menzikoff^, 
happening  to  be  in  the  )citehen  that  day,  obferved 
the  Boyar  giving  direElions  to  his  000k  about  a 
difh  of  meat  he  faid  the  Czar  was  fond  of,  and 
took  notice  that  the  Boyar  biihfelf  put  fome  kind 
of  powder  into  it  by  way  of  fpice.  Taking  par- 
ticular notice  what  meat  that  diih  was  compofed 
of,  he  tookhimfelf  away  to  (ing  his  ballads,  and 
kept  fauntering  in  the  ftrect  till  the  Czar  arrived; 
when  exalting  his  voice,  his  Majefty  took  notice 
of  it,  fent  for  him,  and  alked  if  he  would  fell  his 

baikei 
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bafket  with  his  pies?  the  boy  replied,  he  had  power 
f>nl7tofell  the  pies;  as  for  the  balket  he  muft 
firft  afk  his  matter's  leave;  but,  as  every  thing  be- 
longed to  his  Majefty,  he  needed  only  to  lay  his 
commands  upon  him.  This  reply  pleafed  the  Czar 
fo  much,  that  he  ordered  Alexander  to  ftay  and 
attend  him,  -which  he  obeyed  with  great  joy. 
MenzikoflT waited  beUnd  the!  Czar's  chair  at  din* 
ntr^  and  feehig  the  before-mentioned  dith  ferved 
up  and  placed  before  him,  in  a  whifper  begged  his 
Majefty  not  to  eat  thereof^  The  Czar  went  into 
another  room  with  the  boy^  and  aiked  his  reafon 
for  what  he  had  whifpered.to  him;  when  be  in- 
formed bis  Majefty  what  he  jbad  feen  in  the  kiu 
chen;  and  the  Boyar*s  putting  in  the  powder  him- 
feU,  without  the  cook's  perceiving  him,  made  him 
fufpe6l  thatdiihin  particular:  he  therefore  thought 
it  his  duty  to  put  his  Majefty  on  his  guard.  The 
Czar  returned  to  the  table  without  the  leaft  dif. 
compofure  in  his  countenance,  and  with  his  ufual 
chearfulnefs :  die  Boyar  recommended  this  difh 
to  him,  faying  it  was  very  good:  The  Czar  or- 
dered the  Boyar  to  fit  down  by  him,  (for  it  is  a 
oaftom  in  Mufcow  for  the  matter  of  the  houfe  to 
wait  at  table  when  he  entertains  his  friends,)  and, 
putting  fome  of  it  on  a  plate,  dcfired  him  to  eat 
and  fhew  him  a  good  example.    The  Boyar,  with 

the 
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the  utmoft  confufion^  replied,  **  that  it  did  not  be^ 
come  the  fervant  to  eat  with  his  matter:'*  where* 
upon  the  plate  was  fet  down  to  a  dog,  who  foon 
difpatched  its  contents^  which^  in  a  very  ihort  time, 
threw  bim  into  convulfions^  and  foon  deprived 
him  of  life;  the  dog  being  opened^  the  efiEeOs  of 
the  poifon  were  clearly  difcovered,and  the  Boyar 
was  immediately  fecured,  but  wsts  found  next  mom* 
ing  dead  in  his  bed,  which  prevented  all  far(^ 
difcovery.  .  ,     »    . 

'  Menzikoff^s  remarkable  intf  odu&ion  foon  gain- 
ed hrm  credit  and  c6nfidehc<^  with  his  Royal  maf- 
terr  which,  from  being  one' of  the  meaneft  and 
pooreft,  raif<id  him  to  be  onebFthe  richeft  fubjefts 
in  the  RuflGan  Empire.  He  was  not  only  digni* 
fied  with  the  title  of  a  Prince  in  Ruffia,  but  alfo 
declared  a  Prince  of  the  Roman  Empire. 


HAPPY  the  man  (but  oh  I  how  few  we  find) 
Who  feels  the  pleafures  of  a  tranquil  min  ^* 
Who  meets  all  bleflings  in  content  alone, 
Nor  knows  a  ftation  happier  than  his  own ! 
No  anxious  cares  ditturb  his  peaceful  breaft. 
With  life  content,  and  with  contentment  blcft ; 

N« 
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No  pangs  he  fet\s  to  break  his  calm  repofe ; 
No  envy  fears,  for  he  no  envy  knows. 
To  man  ftill  fakbful,  and  to  God  relign'd. 
His  body  fubjea  to  its  lord,  the  mind. 
He  muft  be  good — for  furely  Heav*n  ne'er  meant) 
Without  iftrift  virtue,  to  beftow  content. 
*Tis  not  the  glory  falfe  ambition  brings. 
The  wealth  of  mifers,  or  the  pow'r  of  kings; 
Nor  ail  the  fleeting  joys  by  man  poflefs'd. 
Can  give  this  earthly  frame  that  heavenly  gueft* 
Whatever  the  mufe  of  love  or  glory  fings. 
Virtue  alone  the  facred  ftranger  brings. 


ANECDOTE         ^ 

Of  King  James  Jft.  and  a  Bi/bop. 

SOON  after  the  aqceffion  of  King  James  ift» 
to  the  crown  of  England,  in  one  of  the  tours 
he  made  round  his  kingdom,  he  was  entertained 
by  the  Earl  of  Scarborough  at  his  feat  of  Lumley 
Caftle.  A  right  reverend  bifhop,  a  relation  of  his 
LordQiip's,  who  was  there  on  a  vifit^  thinking,  no 
doubt,  to  poflefs  his  majefty  with  a  grand  idea  of 
the  importance  of  the  family  of  his  noble  relative,, 
began  to  acquaint  the  king  with  a  genealogical 
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detail  of  every  pcrrpn  who  had  exifted '  in  a  lang 
continued  line  of  his  Lordfliip's  progenitora,  and 
attempted  ta  dedace  the  origin  of  the  bmily  from 
a  period  fo  remote,  that  it  exceeded  cv<;ry  degree 
of  credibility;  the  king,  whofe  patience  was  quitis 
i^xhaufted,  ftopped  fliort  the  reverend  genealogift, 
by  faying,  **  O  man!  go  no  further:  let  me  digeft 
this  knowledge  I  have  gained:  for  by  my  foul,  I 
did  not  know  that  Adam's  name  was  Lumley.^ 


AKECDOTE. 

I^^R.  David  Hume  often  met  with  illiberal 
^^  treatment  from  the  Clergy  of  Scotland, 
who  took  every  opportunity  to  afpferfe  his  charaftcr, 
on  account  of  his  free  opinions.  Qbferving  a  cer- 
tain zealot  of  this  clafs  always  leave  the  room 
when  he  entered  it,  he  one  day  took  an  opportu* 
nity  toaddrefshim  as  follows:  "  I  am  furprized, 
friend,  to  find  you  exprefs  an  averfion  to  me;  I 
would  wifh  to  be  upon  good  terms  with  you  here, 
as  it  IS  very  probable  we  fhall  be  doomed  to  the 
fame  place  hereafter:  you  believe  I  fhall  be  dam- 
ned for  want  of  faith,  and  I  fear  you  will  be, 
damned  for  want  of  Charity.'* 

PERRIN 
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FfiRRIN  AJffD  LUCETTA^ 

OR 

nURAl.  PRQBITT. 

PERRIN  was  born  in  Brittany,  in  a  village 
near  Vitrc;  when  he  came  into  the  world, 
poverty  received  him  into  her  cold  embrace;   he 
loft  his  father  and  mother  before  be  could  pro* 
nounce  their  names;  he  owed  his  fubfiftence  to 
public  charity;  he  learned  to  read  and  write;  this 
was  the  utmoft  extent  of  his  education.    At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  hired  himfelf  to  a  farmer;  he  was 
intrufted  with  the  care  of  a  flock.     Lucetta,  a 
young  girl  of  the  neighbourhood,  at  the  fame  time 
tended  her  father's  (heep.     She  led  them  to  paf«, 
tures,  where  flic  often  met  Perrin,  who  paid  her 
all  the  little  feirvices  and  affiduities  that  were  poL 
fible  at  his  age  and  in  his  fituation.    Their  cuftom 
of  being  together,  their  quiet  occupations,  their 
Innocence,  and  goodnefs  of  heart,  their  officious 
attention  to  each  other,  produced  a  mutual  attach- 
xnent:  They  were  fond  of  each  other's  company; 
they  waited  with  impatience  for  the  hour  at  which 
they  ufually  met  in  the  meadow;  they  quitted  it 
with  regret;  becaufe,  when  they  were  to  leave  itj^ 
they  were  to  feparate.     Their  young  hearts  were 
fufceptible;  they  already  felt  the  paflEion  of  love, 
though  they  ver«  ignojrani  of  its  nature  and  ita 

tendency. 
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tendency.     Five  years  glided  away  in  innocent 
amufements;  their  fentiments  grew  more  animated 
and  ardent;    they   never  met  now  without  the 
warmcft  emotions,  which  were  heightened  by  the 
artlcfs  expreffions  of  their  love.     Lucetta  frc* 
quently  checked  Perrin's  paffion,  not  without  re- 
gretting the  conftraint  to  which  (he  was  fubje&ed 
by  her  confcious  and  ingenuous  modefty;  Perrin 
fighed,    and   in^itated   her  <:auuous    behaviour. 
They  both  wifhed  to  be  united  by  wedlock,  and 
commuiiicated  to  each  other  their  mutual  defire. 
Marriage  is  the  final  objeft  of  rural  love.     Se- 
ducement  is  not  known  in  the  innocent  village; 
the  coquette  and  the  man  of  intrigue  are  characters 
not  to  be  met  with  there.     Perrin  intended  to  afk 
Lucetta  of  her  father;  he  communicated  his  inten- 
tion to  his  miftrefs,  who  bluftied  at  the  propofal, 
yet  frankly  acknowledged  that  it  gave  her  a  very 
fenfible  plcafurc.     She  did  not  however  chufe  to 
be  prefent  at  the  interview  betwixt  him  and  her 
father;  flie  lold  her  lover  that  (he  was  to  go  to  the 
neighbouring  town  the  next  day;  fhe  defired  him 
to  avail  himfelf  of  her  abfenc^,  and  to  acquaint  her 
in  the  evening  with  his  fucc^fs. 

The  young  man,  at  the  appointed  time,  flew  to 
Lucetta's  father.  He  opened  his  mind  to  him 
without  refcrve.  Studied  perfuafion  and  art  are 
nat  the  talents  of  ruftic  orators.     He  frankly  told 

him 
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him  that  he  loved  Lucetta. — You  love  my  daogh*'' 
ter,  anfwered  the  old  man  abruptly!— you  would 
marry  her! — are  you  in  earneft,  Perrin?— How  da 
you  propofe  to  live?  Have  yon  cloaths  to  give  her? 
Have  you  a  roof  to  cover  her?  Have  you  food  to 
(upport  her?  You  are  a  fervaht;  you  have  nothing. 
Lucetta  is  not  rich  enough  to  maintain  herfelf  and 
you.     Perrin^  you  are  not  in  a  condiliftn  to  keep 
a  wife  and  family.     I  have  hands,  replied  Pcrrin; 
I  have  health  and  ftrdngth;  b  man  who  loves  his 
wife  never  wants  etnplbyment^.  and  what  induftry 
would  I  not  exert  to  maintain  Lucetta  I  Hitherto 
I  have  gained  five  crowns  every  year;  I  have 
fiived  twenty;  they  will  defray: the  e3^pei:\ces  of  the 
wedding.     I  will  work  more  diligently ;  my  favings 
will  augment;  I  (hall  be  able  to  take  a  little  farm; 
the  richeft  inhabitants  of  our  village  have  began 
as  poorly  as  I  (hall  fet  off  in  life;,  why  may  I  not 
fucc.eed  as  well  as  they  ? — Very  true,  Perrin ;  you 
are  young;  you  may  wait  yet  forfome  time;  when 
I  find  you  are  a  rich  man;  my  daughter  is  yours; 
but  till  then  make  me  no  more  abfurd  and  roman- 
tic propofals. 

Perrin  could  obtain  no  other  anfwer;  he  ran  to 
meet  Lucetta;  he  foon  found  her;  he  was  deeply 
afFefted  with  his  difappointment,  (he  read  on  his 
face  the  tidings  he  was  going  to  announce. — My 

father 
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lather  then  has  refufed  you! — Ah  Lucetta,  ho\# 
unhappy  I  am  to  have  been  born  poor!  BiK  I  have 
not  loft  all  hope;  my  iituation  may  change:  Your 
huiband  would  have  fpared  no  pains  to  procure 
you  &  comfortable  fubfiftence;  will  not  your  lover 
do  as  much  to  have  the  happinefs  of  one  day  po£« 
leffing  you  ?  We  (hall  yet  be  united;  I  will  not 
quit  the  delightful  profped.  I  conjure  you  !• 
keep  your  heart  forme;  remember  you  have  pledg^^ 
ed  it  to  me.  Should  your  father  propofe  a  macck 
foryou;--^Lucetta!-f-That  is  the  only  misfortune 
I  can  fear:  Your  compliance  would  terminate  my 
life.-*— And  could  I,  Perrin^  marry  any  one  but 
you?  No!  If  I  amikKyour  wife,  I  will  be  the 
wife  of  no  other  maii  upon  earth. 

They  held  this  converfaiionon  the  road  to  Vitre, 
Night  advancing  obliged  them  to  quicken  their 
pace.  The  evening  was  dark«  Perrin's  fool  hits 
againft  fometbing  in  the  road,  and  he  falls.  He 
fearches  for  what  occafioned  his  fall;  he  finds  it; 
'tis  a  heavy  bag;  he  takes  it  up;  and,  curious  to 
know  what  it  contains^  he  goes  with  Lucetta  into 
a  field  where  a  fire,  which  the  peafants  had  lighted 
in  the  day  time,  was  yet  burning.  By  the  light  of 
this  fire  he  opens  the  bag,  and  finds  gold  in  it.— 
What  do  I  fee,  cried  Lucetta ! — Ah !  Perrin  you 
are  become  rich! — Is  it  poffible,  replied  Perrin^ 
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that  it  ii  now  in  my  power  lo  poflefs  you!  Can 
Heairen  have  been  fo  propitious  to  our  love  as  to 
beftow  upon  me  what  will  procure  your  father's 
Gonfent  to  our  marriage^  and  make  us  happy! 
This  idea  infufes  joy  iato  their  fouls.  They  view 
the  gold  with  eagerncfs  almoft  diftruftful  of  their 
own  tyc$}  fometimes  they  quit  the  (hining  objeQ^ 
and  look  on  each  other  with  tendernefs  and  trant 
port. .  Thei]^  firft  furpri^e  being  abated^  they 
count  the  fum;  it  amoiinu  to  twelve  thoufand  li* 
vres.  They  are  enchanted  with  their  immenfc 
ireafure.^-Ah,  Lucetu,  cries  Perrin,  your  father 
.can  no  longer  oppofe  my  happinefs«-««LuGetta 
cannot  find  words  to  anfwer  him;  but  her  eye^ 
are  animated  and  eloquent;  (he  prefles  her  loven 
hand  with  rapture.  Perrin  is  now  certain  that  bis 
biifs  will  foon  be  ratified :  He  embraces  his  mif^ 
trefs  with  ardour  and  exftacy :  He  is  abforbed  in  the 
idea  of  his  approaching  felicity •<— Amiable  Lucet« 
Uf  cries  he^  how  deat  is  this  fortune  to  me;  for 
I  (hall  fliare  it  with  yout 

They  tie  up  their  treafure,  and  proceed  towards 
Lucetta's  father's;  for  they  were  determined  im- 
mediately to  fhew  it  to  the  old  man.     They  were 
now  near,  bis  boufe^  when  on  a  fudden  Perrin 
.fiopped.~By  this  gold,  fays  he,  we  cxpeft  to  be 
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iMppYi  but  is  ft  ours?  it  undoubtedty  belongs  t« 
citraveliet:Thefiiir«fVine  is joA  ended.  Sadxb 
tner^h&nt  bas  probably  loft  U  hi  bis  rctarn  bottist 
bt  this  v«ty  inoinem>  Drhilft  «e  ore^  giving  op  ottr>- 
ftlvese^joy,  h«)t>ti4*pS)i»ft|ire)r  to  def|}ain>^ 
TtJttr  tc^6bi«b  U  tevriblv,  HHffrerdi  Lucetiat 
f  be  anteppy  mh  wiUurat  doabt,  Ib  1h  th«  tttaioft 
^ttMfti  tan  "we  etijAy  vbat  faislongs  to  himf  ¥ott 
VMlle  iBt  tr«nMe.->^W«  '«rare  elHnryiiigtbis  mtnmf 
tb  ^Mfirfbtbfcf;  •tfirit}y|ll  iis  itsfltenoe^  bt  travM 
Wi^^ioAabty  h&ve  MHAtHttd  to  Ibafce  us  ba|^: 
But  touM  Ve  falBv6  be^A  bbppy  ia  dAirpihg  tbft 
yibfpfMy  of ^MKMJberi?  L%t  vis  g«  to  the  r«6kor  *si 
«wa-  pM^';  he  has  at^ayftlhHril  the  gl«tit  huflibi. 
«fty-;  hS  f«eoiiif6M<led  me  t6  the  tna^r  xdwm  I 
Ibtvej  I  ftould  lakb  BO  utMcrial  ft«p  wttfaom  ccttii. 
fumng  biM. 

Thb  it&br  teas  at  hdtBt.  Penio  gave  hifli  the 
bag  which  he  had  found.  He  owned  fhat  he  at 
firft  looked  upon  it  as  a  giftfroaa  Heaven«  He  ac/- 
quainted  hina  with  bis  love  of  Lucetta,  and  with 
t)ie  obftadts  which  his  poverty  bed  provied  to  their 
tthioti>  Tiie  good  man  was  all  atttntieh  to  the 
ftory;  he  gave  tbeih  loolcte  of  patetnai  afit^on; 
thieir  b^Hivtottr  awoke  the  fenibility  ^[  kn  foul; 
he  &w  thevrdottr  of  a  mutttal  paffittH  gUAea  ib 
^eir  eyes;  he  admired  their  paifion;  but  he  more 
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jidmindthQtrprQbUy*    He  tpplavdcd  tkoir  gn. 

nercHU  coiidu&t-iPeniii»  ftid  htp  cheri|h  tbole 

feodmcmu  u  long  as  you  live    The  oonfcioufiic& 

fi£  cbem  will  make  you  happy^  and  they  will  draw 

dowa  from  providence  a  bleffing  on  your  endea« 

V0ura«    We  fliall  find  the  owner  of  this  money; 

lie  will  reconopence  your  integrity  s  to  his  rewafd 

I  will  add  a  part  of  the  money  I  have  iaved$  Lu- 

cetUi  (hall  be  yours;  |  will  t«ke  upon  pie  to  gsdai 

her  father's  confent;  you  are  worthy  of  eaeh  others. 

If  the  money  which  you  have  depofited  with  me  is 

Slot  claimed,  it  belongs  to  the  poor;  you  are  poor; 

in  reftofing  it  to  you  I  (hall  think  that  I  aft  in 

obedience  to  Providence,  who  by  your  finding  it^ 

and  lodging  it  with  me,  has  already  marked  you 

cnit  as  an  objed  of  his  favour. 

The  two  Ipvcrs  retired,  fetisficd  with  having 
4pne  their  dutyt  and  enlivened  with  the  hope  ojF 
beini  yet  iwitci  The  b?g  was  proclaimed  in  the 
tcftor's  parifh;  advcrtirements  of  it  were  pofte4 
up  at  Vitrcs  and  all  the  neigbUwring  vill^^es^ 
It  was  claimed  by  many  avaricious  and  fel(iih  per^ 
fons;  but  none  of  them  gave  an  accurate  account 
of  the  fumj  the  fpecie,  and  the  ba^  whigb  contain^ 
Cd  it. 

In  the  mean  dme  the  reftor  did  not  forget  that 
bo  had  promifed  to  e^ufe  Peim*s  intereft.    Ho 
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took  a  little  farm  for  him;  he  bought  him  cattle^ 
and  implements  of  hufbandry,  and,  two  months 
after,  he  married  him  to  Lucetta.  The  hearts  of 
the  fortunate  couple,  who  had  now  arrived  at  the 
Xummit  of  their  wiflies,  daily  overflowed  with  gra- 
titude to  heaven,  and  to  the  re£lor.  Perrin  was 
induftrious;  Lucetta  was  attentive  to  her  domef* 
dc  aflpairs.  They  paid  their  landlord  with  the 
moft  rigid  punctuality ;  they  lived  moderately  on 
their  profits  and  were  happy. 

Two  years  expired,  and  the  money  was  not  re« 
claimed  by  the  owner.  The  reQor  thought  it  fu* 
perfluous  to  wait  any  longer;  he  took  it  to  the 
virtuous  pair  whom  he  had  united.  My  children) 
faid  he,  enjoy  the  bounty  of  Providence  without 
abufing  it:  Thefe  twelve  thoufand  livres  are  dead 
with  me;  employ  them  to  your  honeft  advantage. 
If  you  ftiould  difcover  the  lawful  owner  of  them, 
you  ought  undoubtedly  to  reftore  them  to  him: 
Difpofe  of  them  in  fuch  a  way  that,  though  you 
change  their  fubftance  you  may  retain  their  value. 
Perrin  followed  his  advice ;  he  refolved  to  pur- 
chafe  the  farm  which  he  rented.  It  was  to  be 
fold;  it  was  eftimated  at  morethan  twelve  thou-* 
fand  livres;  But  for  ready  money  Perrin  hoped  to 
buy  it  for  that  fum.  The  gold  which  he  found 
he  only  looked  upon  M  a  depoiiti  it  could  not, 

he 
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lie  thought,  be  better  fecured:  and  the  rightful 
pofleflbr  if  he  Ihould  ever  meet  with  him^  could 
ix>t  be  a  lofen 

The  reftor  approved  the  projeft,  and  the  pur- 
chafe  was  foon  made.  As  Perrin  was  now  pro- 
prietor of  the  land  which  he  had  farmed,  he  be« 
fiowed  more  pains  in  the  cuhivation  of  it.  His 
fields  kept  in  better  order^  and  more  improved, 
yielded  a  larger  produce;  he  lived  in  that  eale 
and  abundance  which  he  had  been  ambitious  to 
madntain  for  Lucetta.  Two  children  fuccellively 
bleifed  their  union;  they  rejoiced  to  fee  them« 
felves  renewed  in  thofe  tender  pledges  of  their 
love-  Perrin,  in  returning  from  the  field,  was 
ufually  met  by  his  wife,  who  prefented  his  children 
to  him;  he  embraced  them  with  tranfport  and 
then  clafped  Lucetta  in  his  arms*  The  children 
were  eagerly  o^cious  about  their  father;  one  wi^ 
ped  the  fweat  from  his  face;  the  other  attempted 
to  eafe  him  of  the  fpade«  He  fmiled  at  their 
feeble  efforts ;  he  carefled  them  again^  and  thanked 
Heaven  fpr  having  given  him  an  affe6Uonate  wife 
and  children  who  refembled  him. 

Some  years  after  the  old  reftor  died.  Perriii 
^nd  Lucetta  lamented  his  death;  their  minds  dwelt 
afrefh  on  what  they  owed  to  his  humanity;  the 
irefle6Uon  made  them  contemplate  their  own  fitu- 
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atioii^--Wc  K»  fhall  die,  £ud  they,  and  we  HxiXL 
Is^ve  oar  fam  lo  oar  chiUrea.  It  is  not  our  pro- 
pern-.  If  he  to  vhom  it  belongs  Ihould  return^  be 
voald  be  deprired  of  it  for  ever;  we  ihadl  take 
the  right  of  another  with  us  to  the  grave.  This 
idea  they  could  not  fupport;  delicate  in  their  in« 
tcgrity,  they  could  not  be  happy  while  their  coiu 
fciences  charged  them  with  the  lead  appearance  of 
fraud.  They  immediately  had  a  declaration  drawn, 
and  figned  by  the  principle  inhabitants  of  the  viU 
lage,  which  fet  forth  the  tenure  by  which  they  held 
their  farm.  They  lodged  the  declaration  in  the 
hands  of  the  new  redor.  This  precaution,  which 
they  thought  neceflary  to  enforce  a  reftitulion  that 
juftice  might  exacl  of  their  children,  fet  their  minds 
at  eafe. 

Perrin  had  now  been  fettled  ten  years  in  his 
farm.  One  day,  after  a  forenoon's  hard  labour, 
as  he  was  going  home  to  dinner,  he  faw  two  men 
overturned  in  a  chaife,  on  the  high  road,  at  a  fmall 
diftance  from  his  houfe.  He  ran  to  their  afCftance; 
he  offered  them  his  draught  horfes  to  convey  their 
baggage;  he  begged  of  them  to  go  with  him,  and 
acccp'.  fiich  rcfrefliment  as  his  humble  roof  affor- 
ded. Tlie  travellers  were  not  hurt  by  their  fall.— ■ 
This  is  a  very  unlucky  plac#  to  me,  faid  one  of 
them  I  I  cannot  pafs  it  without  fome  misfortune* 

A  grca^ 


A  great  ihifchance  btfell  me  liere  ^bout  twelve 
years  ago;  I  was  retaining  from  the  fair  of  Vitrei 
and  liter  this  {jp6t  I  loft  twelve  thoufand  livres  in 
gold»  Bat  did  you  tieglefi^  fidd  Perrin»  who  hoard 
faSn  with  attention  to  make  ptoper  enquiries  fot 
y6ur  money?  It  was  not  in  my  power  replied  the 
ftrimger^  to  takfe  the  ufual  ways  to  recover  it.  I 
was  juft  going  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  £aft-Indies$ 
theveflel  in  which  I  was  to  fail  would  not  have 
^rdcedfor  me;  all  the  expedients  I  ciDuldhave 
fttten  upon^  to  regain  my  -ttione;^,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  frAitleft';  and  the  delay  which 
they  itf^jM  have  Occafioned  would  have  been  more 
*^e]«dicial  to  tne  than  the  lofs  of  it. 

This  diicourfe  made  Perrin's  heart  leap  for  joy; 
be  repeated  his  invitation  with  more  earneftneis; 
be  intreated  the  gentlemen  to  accept  of  the  afy** 
lum  which  he  offered  them;  he  aflured  them  that 
bis  houfe  was  the  neareft,  and  the  moft  commodi^ 
x)us  hahitation  of  the  place:  They  complied  with 
his  requeft:  He  went  on  the  firft  to  {hew  them  the 
way.  He  foon  met  his  wife^  who  according  to 
cuflom^  came  to  meet  him.  He  defired  her  to 
haften  home^  and  prepare  a  dinner  for  his  guefts. 
On  their  arrival  at  his  houfe,  be  brought  them  a 
refrefhraent,  and  renewed  the  converfation  on  the 
lofs  of  the  twelve  thoufand  livres.    By  the  fcquel 
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of  the  traveller's  difcourfe,  he  was  convinced  that 
he  was  the  man  to  whom  he  owed  a  reftitution;  he 
went  to  the  new  re£tor,  informed  him  of  what  he 
had  learned,  and  begged  that  he  would  do  him  the 
favour  to  dine  with  him.  He  accepted  his  invi* 
tation,  and  accompanied  him;  admiring,  as  he 
went>  the  joy  of  the  peafant  on  a  difcoverjr  which 
would  be  his  rain* 

'  Dinner  is  ferved  tip:  the  tracVellers  are  charm- 
ed with  the  hofpitiility  of  Perrin:  They  admire 
bis  .dom^ftic  ceconomy^  the  benevolence  of  his 
heart,  thcr  franknefs  of  his  behaviour, -the  ingenu* 
ous  and  engaging^  manner  of  Lucetta,  her  affiduU 
tics,  and  her  kindncfs;  they  carefs  the  children. 
After  dinner  Perrin  fhews  them" his  houfe,  his 
garden,  and  his  cattle;  he  informs  them  of  the 
fituation,  the  fertility,  and  the  produce  of  his 
fields. — All  this,  added  he  to  the  traveller,  on 
whofc  account  he  was  fo  particular,  belongs  to 
you.  The  money  which  you  loft  fell  into  my 
hands ;  when  I  found  it  was  not  likely  to  be  reclaim- 
cd,  I  bought  this  farm  with  it;  which  I  always  in- 
tended to  give  up  to  him  who  ihould  convince  me 
Aat  he  had  a  right  to  it» — I  now  refign  it  to  you  ; 
if  I  had  died  without  Bnding  you,  the  re3or  has  a 
deed  which  confirms  your  property. 

The 
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The  ftraitger  wat  for  foiiie  moments  loft  in 
atftafemefit.— Hfe  read  the  writing  which  the  reftor 
pure  ifflo  hi^  handsw— He  looked  earneftly  on  Per« 
rill,  on  Lncfeita^  and  their  children. — Where  am  f, 
at  length  exclaimed  he!  and  what  have  I  heard! 
What  an  uncommon  manner  of  proceeding!  What 
virtue,  what  ndhienefs  of  foul^  and  in  what  a  ftation 
of  lif6  do  I  find  tbdm! — Have  you  nothing  to  de« 
pend  upon  but  this  farm,  added  he? — No;  but,  if 
you  do  not  fell  it^  you  will  i|fed  a  former,  and  I 
hpp6  ycfu  will  give  me  the  preference.— Your 
j^robity  iieferves  a  diflTerent  recompence.  It  is 
now  twelve  years  fince  I  loft  the  Turn  which  you 
found :  In  that  time  God  has  blefled  my  com- 
merce^ it  has  been  greatly  extended;  it  has  proH. 
pered«  It  is  long  fihce  I  ceafed  to  feel  the  effe3s 
of  my  lofs.  Your  reftitution  now  would  not  make 
me  richer.  You  merit  this  little  fortune;  Provi-* 
dencehas  madeyou  a  prefcnt  of  it:  I  could  not 
take  it  from  you  without  offending  my  Creator. 
Keep  it;  it  belongs  to  you;  or,  if  I  muft  have  a 
right  to  it,  I  give  it  to  you.  You  might  have  kept 
it;  I  Ihould  never  have  reclaimed  it;  what  man 
would  have  afted  like  you! 

He  immediately  tore  the  deed  which  the  reftor 
had  given  hipi.  The  world,  faid  he,  fhould  be 
acquainted  with  your  generous  a£lion»    A  deed 
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to  ratify:  my  refignation  in  your  favour,  your  right 
to  the  farm,  and  that  of  your  children,  is  not  ne« 
cefiary :  Howeyer,  it  iha}l  be  executed,  to  perpe- 
tuate the  remembrance  of  your  difintereftednefs 
ai)d  honour. 

Perrii)  and  Lucetu  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  traveir 
ler.  .He  raifed  and  embraced  thein.  A  notary 
was,  lent  for;  be  engroffcd  the  deed;,  he  had  i^ver 
drawn  one  of  fuch  noble  contents.  Perrin  fhed 
tears  of  gratitude  ana  joy.  My  children,  faid  he^ 
kifs  the  Tiand  of  your  benefador.  Lucetta,  by 
the  generofity  of  this  worthy  man,  the  farpi  is  now 
become  our  own;  henceforth  we  may  enjoy  it 
without  anxiety  and  without  remorfe.  Perrin  and 
LuQCtta  in  their  vacant  hours,  often  paid  encomi-. 
urns  to  the  memory  of  the  old  reftor,  the  guardian 
of  their  innocence,  and  the  firft  promoter  of  their 
happinefs.  While  they  dwelt  on  the  pleafing  fub- 
je£l,  they  felt  the  bell  emotions  of  human  nature; 
tears  of  gratitude  and  afFe£tion  fiarted  from  their 
eyes.  His  precepts  had  made  an  indelible  impref- 
fion  upon  their  minds,  and,  by  their  conftantob- 
fervaiicc  of  them,  they  hoped  to  rejoin  him  in  a^ 
better  world. 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN.  . 

TXURING  the  t)uilding  of  Su.  Paul's  church,  a 
•*^  country  carpenter  applied  to  the  ovcrfeer  of 
the  workmen  for  employment  as  a  carver.  The 
overfeer  fmiling  at  the  man's  temerity^  hearing  he 
had  never  worked  in  London,  it  was  obferved  by 
Sir  Chriftopher,  who  was  ps^i^,  who  calling  the 
man  to  him,  a(ked  what  he  had  chiefly  worked  at 
in  the  country?  Pig-trough,  &c,  was  the  anfwer.. 
Well  then,  fays  Sir  Chriftopber,  tet  us  fee  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  your  workmanfhip  in  a  Tow  and  pigs.  The 
man  returned  in  a  few  days,  having^.performed  hii 
part  with  fuch  exquifite  ikill,  that  he  was  immedi- 
ately employed;  and  in  fine,  executed  fome  of  thol 
moil  difficult  parts  in  the  cathedral  to  the  aftonifh* 
inent  of  all  that  knew  the  circumftance. 


THE  MOUSE'S  PETITIOJ^. 

^^  H !  hear  a  penfive  captive's  prayer, 
^^     For  liberty  that  fighs; 
And  never  let  thine  heart  be  ihut 

Againft  the  prifoner's  cries«   . 

For 
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For  here  forlorn  and  £id  I  Jkt$ 

Within  the  wiry  grate; 
And  trembling  at  th'  approaching  mom. 

Which  brings  impending  £it«. 

If  e'er  thy  breaft  with  freedom  glcw*d, 
And  {)purn'd  i  tyrant's  chain^ 

Let  not  i3xy  ibrong  opprciBve  force 
A  fret-born  moufe  detain. 

Oh!  do  not  ftftinw|||^iltlefs  blood 

Thy  hofpitable  liMrth : 
Nor  triumph  that  thy  wiles  beiray'd 

A  pri^c  fo  little  worth.   ' 

The  fcfitter'd  gleanings  of  a  feaft 

My  fcanty  meals  fnpfiy; 
But  if  thine  uniieleiitif\g  lieaDt 

That  il^dier  boon  deny* 

The  chearful  light,  the  viul  air, 
Are  bleinngs^witieiy  fiWR'j  --    • 

Let  Nature's  commoners  epjoy 
The  common  gifts  of  Heaven. 

The  well-taught  philofopluc  mind 

To  all  compaflion  gives; 
Cafts  round  the  world  an  equal  ey^f 

An4  feels  for  a^l  th'at  lives. 


If 
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If  fiomd^  as  ancient  fages  uu^t* 

A  never  dying  flame. 
Still  ihifts  thro*  matter's  varybg  forms. 

In  evety  form  the  lame* 

Beware,  left  in  the  worm  you  cruQi^ 

A  brother's  foul  you  find; 
And  tremble,  left  thy  lucklefs  hand 

Diflodge  a  kindred  mind. 

Or,  if  this  tranfient  gleam  of^y 
.     Be  all  of  life  we  ftiare,     ^ 
Letpity  plead  within  thy  breaft. 
That  little  all  to  fpare. 

So  may  thy  hofpitable  board 

With  health  and  peace  be  crown' d. 

And  every  charm  of  heartfelt  eafe 
Beneath  thy  roof  he  found. 

So  when  unfeen  deftruQion  lurks. 
Which  men  like  mice  may  fliare. 

May  fome  kind  angel  clear  thy  patb^ 
And  break  the  hidden  fnare. 


AJ^ECDOTE. 

TilTSS  SMITH,  who  lately  played  the  charac- 
-•'^•■'tcr^f  AureUa,  in  the  Comedy  of  the  Twin 
Rivals  at  Covept  Garden  theatre,  di^  lately  at 

Norwich, 
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Norwich,  in  the  follpwing  extraordinary  manner: 
•.—A  young  Gentleman  of  good  family  and  great 
expeflancy^  had  long  had  a  tenirejffe  for  her,  but 
dcGfted  from  making  her  any  ferious  offers,  be- 
caufe  he  feared  his  friends  would  objeft  to  the 
match,  on  account  of  the  young  lady's  want  gf  for- 
tune; (he  having  given  up  every  fhilHng  of  fome 
thoufands  which  had  been  bequeathed  her,  to  reC- 
cue  a  parent  from  ruin.  Her  theatrical  profpefts 
not  appearing  very  Momifing,  the  young  gentle- 
man generoufly  tolcfWcr,  that  if  (he  would  quit  the 
ftage,  he  would  make  her  his  wife,  in  fpite  of  any 
objeftion  of  his  friends.  As  (he  tenderly  loved 
him,  the  excefs  of  her  joy  was  fuch  on  hearing 
the  declaration,  that  (h^  funk  into  his  arms  and 
died  immediately. 

11         , — 
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On  the  Death  oj  Mr.  THOMAS  ROfFE, 
By  Mrs.  ROWE. 

IN  what  foft  language  (hall  my  thoughts  get  free, 
My  dear  Alexis,  when  I  talk  of  thee  ? 
Ye  mufes,  graces,  all  ye  gentle  train 
Of  weeping  loves,  aflTift  the  penfive  ftrain ! 
But  why  (hpuld  I  implore  your  moving  art? 
'Jis  but  to  Xptak  the  difUtea  of  my  heart. 

And 
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And  all  that  knew  the  charmihg  youth  will  join 
Their  friendly  fighs,  and  pious  tears  to  mine : 
For  all  that  knew  his  merit  muft  confefs, 
In  grief  for  him  there  can  be  no  excefs. 
His  foul  was  fomi'd  to  a£l  eaeh  glorious  part 
Of  life,  unftain'd  with  vanity,  or  art. 
No  thought  within*  his  gen'rous  mind  had  birth. 
But  w^at  he  might  have  own^d  to  heaven  and  earth, 
Praftis'd  by  him,  each  virtue  grew  more  bright. 
And  (hone  with  more  than  iti{fdwh  native  light* 
Whatever  noble  warmth  could  recommend 
The  juft,  the  a6tive,  andthe  cfonftant  friend. 
Was  all  his  own— but  oh!  a  dearer  name, 
And  fofter  ties  my  endlefs  fotrow  claim; 
Loft  in  defpair,  diftraded,  and  forlorn. 
The  lover  I,  and  tender  hufband  mourn. 
What'er  to  fuch  fuperior  ^orth  was  due, 
What'er  excefs  the  fondeft  paffion  knew, 
I  felt  for  thee,  dear  youth ;  my  joy,  my  care, 
My  prayers  themfel ves  were  thine,  and  only  whcrej 
Thou  waft  concerned,  my  virtue  was  finccre. 
When  'er  I  begg'd  for  bleffings  on  thy  head. 
Nothing  was  cold,  or  formal,  that  I  faid; 
My  warmcft  vows  to  heaven  were  made  for  thee, 
And  love  ftill  mingled  with  my  piety. 
O  thou  waft  all  my  glory,  all  my  pride! 
Thro'  life's  uncertain  paths,  my  conftant  guide : 

Regardlefs 
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Regardkfs  of  the  world,  to  gain  thy  praifc. 
Was  all  that  could  my  juft  ambition  raife. 

Why  has  my  heart  this  fond  engagement  known? 
Or  why  has  heaven  diflblv'd  the  tie  fo  foon? 
Why  was  the  charming  youth  fo  form*d  to  move? 
Or  why  was  all  my  foul  fo  turn'd  for  love? 
But  vircue  here  a  vain  defence  had  made. 
Where  fo  much  worth  and  eloquence  could  pleads 
For  he  could  talk— *twas  ecftacy  to  hear, 
*Tw^J6y,.*twa8  harmony  to  every  ear! 
Eternal'  mulic  dwelt  npon  his  tongue, 
Soft  and  tranfporting^  as  the  mufe's  fong: 
Lift  ning  to  hini,,my  cares  were  charm'd  to  reft. 
And  love,  and  filent  rapture  fill'd  my  breaft; 
Unheeded  the  gay  moments  took  their  flight. 
And  time  was  only  meatured  by  delight, 
I  hear  the  lov'd^  the  melting  accents  ftill. 
And  ftill  the  kind,  the  tender  tranfport  feel : 
Again  I  fee  the  fprightly  paflions  rife, 
And  life  and  pleafure  fparkle  in  his  eyes. . 
My  fancy  paints  him  now  with  every  grace, 
But,  ah!  the  dear  delufion  mocks  my  fond  embrace: 
The  fmiling  vifion  takes  its  hafty  flight, 
And  fcenes  of  horror  fwim  before  my  fight. 
Grief  and  defpair  in  all  their  terrors  rife, 
A  dying  lover  pale  and  gafping  lies; 
Each  difmal  circumftance  appears  in  view. 
The  fatal  objcft  is  for  ever  new : 

His 
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His  anguiflly  viih  the  qiiickcft  fenfe  I  feel^ 
And  hear  thi$  fad,  this  moving  language  ftilL 
My  dearcft  wife!  my  Iaft»  my  fdndeft  care! 
Sure  Heaven  for  thee  will  bear  a  dying  prayer: 
fie  thou  the  charge  of  facred  providencet 
When  I  am  gone,  be  that  thy  kind  defence; 
Ten  thoufand  fmiling  bleflings  crown  thy  head. 
When  I  am  eol4>and  numbered  with  the  dead^ 
Think  on  thy  vows,  be  to  my  mem*ry  juft| 
My  future  fame  and  honor  are  thy  truft^ 
From  all  engagements  here  I  now  am  free^ 
But  that  which. keepimyUag^g foul  >^ith  thee. 
How  much  I  love,  thy  bleeding  heart  can  tell^ 
Which  does,  )ike  mine,  the  pahgs  of  parting  feel : 
But  hafte  to  meet  me  on  thofe  happy  plains. 
Where  mighty  love  in  endlefi  triumphs  reigns* 

He  ceas*d;  ihen^  gently  yielded  up  his  breatb. 
And  fell  a  blooming  (acrifice  to  death : 
Buty  oh !  what  words,  what  numbers  can  exprefs, 
What  thought  conceive  the  height  of  my  diftrefsl 
Why  did  th^.tear  me  from  thy  breathlefs  clay  ? 
I  (hould  have  ftaid,  and  wept  my  life  away. 
Yet,  gentle  &ade,  whether  thou  now  doft  rove^ 
Thro'  fome  blcfl  vale,  or  ever  verdaiit  grove ; 
One  moment  Uften  to  my  grie^  and  take 
The  fofteft  vows  that  conftant  love  can  make. 

Foi 
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For  thee  all  diodghti  of  pfeofuHs  I  &freg»i 
To  tbbe'nyvean  Ihali  Mvev  tiedift  to  HcNrv'  ■    '■ 
For  thte  ait  dnt»  I  fixHto  ihii  t»«rld  taiif«. 
To  feed,  ia  GlUit  fliades,  A  hofiiMS  fihe.     '  -"'^ 
My  bofoditiUhy  linftge  (hatl  fetaSfi, 
The  fall  in^«li«Mi  tbiti  ihall'ftHltfeiMifm  ' 
A»UMtt  hiift  UMtght  itiy  eonfttitit  hilah  to  pt6vt^ 
The  nobleft*  h^iight  ink  elegaMiee-  blF  I6i«;     ' 
That  facted  {Affiofll  tf»  th«i6'  cdhfine. 
My  fpotlefe  ftith  fliAll  bfe  fiW  mr  ttiirc. ' "  ' 

I  iirr>f  y>inai^a*ij|itl  Hfn'    I  II  iiii 
■  .         .  •  r    '      I 

'  :  . ::  »   J"»      .    !'  ■'\     '  i'  ■    •*-*  ^      .     ■     iu'  ■        1 

THE  l^te  LQr4  Jil^faanl  iGAvendiib,  t  few  wc^'s 
before  His  death,  went  a  bunting  with  the 
Ki;;^  of  Najplcs;  :wb^  die  tptsn  ^fc  oTt^,  his  Ma- 
jefty  invited  faim  to  o^nilcr  in  thtt  CWifitiy^  LotH 
K%  defirtd  pernnAuMi  co  fit  in  fail  gWkl  tdat^  fM 
atOMint  of  bi»  ill  hnldi.  Thh  the  King  ittii^i^u 
at(kly  grailttdk  His  SicilmA  Majefty '(i9h6,  ih6dgh 
ill  educated^  pdlefes  fttxat  AAtaita}  t^^^  ttA  ik 
an  enefBy  to  every  Ipckties  of  afFedation)  %rtA  bkC 
tremdy  pkafied  with  the  littiptklty  <!)(  L^nd  Rkhl 
ard's  chara£tet,  and  conv^ribd  Mi\h  him  ih  ^  knatt^^ 
ner  the  moft  free^  cfawtM  MtA  Mjgigttig.  Thb 
i.Olrd  Richard  was  fo  much  taken  with,  that  on 

a  fudden 
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i  fuddoii  b#  oried^aC)  ^^  I  admire  your  Miyefty 
exceffiveiyi  becaufe  jou,  are  not  the  kaft  U^t  a 
King."  Hii  Migefty ' often  nenHioned  the  circum* 
ftaoce  witb  pleafure^  and  declares  ibac  he  looks 
upon  it  to  hav0  been  the  moA  flattering  fpe^ch 
that  ever  was  made  him.  ^ 


4. 
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IMPERIAL  CLEMEJ^T. 

TJIJ^  MarecbfU  4fl  Sjtbran  bacl  retired  frojn  the 
fervice  of  bjs  king  and  country  at  the  age;  p^ 
(ixty-five,  hayip^  been  equally  diftinguifhed  for 
undaun^d  v^Iour^  and  the  ipoft  exten^vc;  kno.^^ 
ledge  of  roiJitsHry  affairs.  Tbp  pUce  of  his  rptrea? 
was  a  folitary  rofpantic  chateau,  the  fplendor  an^ 
hofpitality  of  which  were  every  way  worthy  of  fo 
noble  and  iUnftriou?  ^  gueft:  \q  this  abode  Fame 
attended  her  hoary  warrior,  after  having  led  him 
fecure^  through  a  feries  of  dangers,  to  the  higheft 
honours  which  a  grateful  monarch  could  beftow. 
Here  he  propofed  enjoying  the  bright  evening  of 
that  day,  the  meredian  fplendor  of  which  had  ne- 
ver been  obfcured  by  a  cloud.  Under  this  friend- 
ly roof,  that  cordial  hofpitality  was  realized,  which 
is  now  feldom  heard  <tf,  but  in  times  remote,  or 

legendary 
T  n 
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legendary  talcs.  No  furly  Swifs,  in  all  the  pride 
pf  upftart  infolence^  was  placed^,  like  a  dragon^  be- 
fore the  gate  of  this  feat  of  aflBuence;  nor  was  ii 
ever.clofed  againft  the  foot  of  even  vagrant  mi«f 
fery.  Every  eye  invited  the  ftranger  with  a  €on<r 
defcenfion  fuited  to  his  ngik  andpjretenfioiis;  vid 
%he  very  dogs  themfelves  (a^  if  influenced  by  their 
Lord's  example)  feeflOMUoieil  him .  be  was  weU 
frome;  whilft  the  board  of  plenty,  at  which  he  was 
placed  without  ccremqny^^  efFeQ\ially  convinced 
him  he  was  fo. 

Yej,  whpfe  days  flow  on  in  one  dull  (bene  of 
ufelefs  inadivity,  or  coll  in  a  continued  torrent  of 
voluptuous  enjoyment;  who  baflc  in  the  funfiiine  of 
fortune  due  to  virtues  which  cat)  alone  be  traiced 
in  the  annals  of  your  fires;  cotnpar^y our  frivolous 
exiftence  with  that  of  the  old  Marechal  de  Sabran, 
and  whilft  a^mbition  exciteis  you  to  envy  his  fame^ 
let  reafon  urge  you  to  thelmitation  of  his  virtues. 

Of  all  thofe  who  from  friendfliip  or  want  fought 
his  prQte£lion  none  were  received  with  more  appa- 
rent fatisfa£Uon  than  thofe^  ^o,  like  bimfelf,  had 
devoted  their  lives  to  anus*  Scarcely  any  dif>r 
tindion  was  knowu  among  perfons  of  this  defcrip- 
lion.  It  was  enough  that  Ae  ftranger  either  was» 
or  had  been,  9,  (oldier:  his  arrival  was  announced; 
tbf  Marechal  ran  to  meet  him;  and  all  his  necer- 

^ties 
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fitiet  were  relieved  as  foon  as  known.  The  ac- 
count which  his  guefts  had  to  give  of  their  feveral 
exploits  in  the  field  brought  back  the  remenu 
I  branch  of  what  he  had  himfelf  been^  and  what  he 
1^  hoped  his  fon  might  prove  when  he  fliould  be  no 
"  more.  To  educate  this  youth  in  the  early  know- 
ledge and  Pradice  of  true  virtue  and  honour,  was 
1^  the  chief  pleafure  and  occupation  of  his  age. 
This  he  did  not  attempt  by  implanting  on  the  .un- 
prepared foil  abftruce  and  metaphifical  notions  of 
this  world  or  the  next,  which  never  can  be  learned 
too  late;  but,  by  the  infertion  of  fuch  plain  truths 
as  naturally  fpring  from  the  harmony  and  order  of 
things.  Was  the  point,  for  inftance,  to  inveftigate 
the  Deity?  his  exiftence  was  proved  by  that  of 
creation;  his  benevolence,  by  the  bleflings  diiFu^ 
fed  around  it.  The  lily  of  the  vale  ferved  as  an 
emblem  of  his  purity,  and  every  fpontaneous  note 
which  warbled  from  the  fpray  or  grove,  feemed  to 
indicate,  that  praife  which  is  due  to  his  facred 
name.  All  dark  and  difconfolate  ideas,  by  which 
faperfiition  is  too  apt  to  caft  a  gloom  over  the 
piefent,  or  cloud  the  profpcQ  of  futurity,  were  ei- 
ther wholly  rejefied  as  dangerous,  or  referved  till 
the  powers  of  reafon  Ihould  be  fufiiciently  ftrong 
to  compare  ideas  with  a  proper  degree  of  juft  and 
philofophical  difcrimination.  By  thefe  cares  and 
\ttention  from  a  fond,  but  not  a  too  fond  parents 

the 
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tbe  young  Comte  de  Sai>ran,  atfa  very  etriy  pori- 
dd,  bad  acquired  a  fund  of  reil  knowledge,  nthieh* 
few  others  attain  after  all*  the  labour  of  what  is 
called  b  compleat  fy fteiii  of  educatidn.  Hts  ideas, 
naturally  fluent  and  extenfiVQ^  were  confined  with* 
in  proper  boundis  by  the  aida  of  a  well  informed 
judgment:  though  a  tenant  of  the  fhade,  he  epn« 
verfed  with  men)  nor,  in  bia  choice' of  a  coihpani* 
on,  gave  that  preference  to  a  brute,  which  can 
only  be  fuppofed  to  originate  in  a  fimilarity  of 
temper  and  manners.  The  enraptured  Mareehal^ 
who  faw  this  plant  of  hia  care  flourifh  beneath  hii 
foftering  handy  already  received  the  reward  of  hit 
laboura  in  tbe  (hade  he  foreftiw  it  would  in  time 
afford  CO  the  wretched,  and  the  fruits  it  would  in 
due  feafon  bring  forth  to  his  ctmniUf. 

The  Comte,  who  was  now  entering  on  bis  fif- 
teenth year,  was  iiDpatient  foe  the  time  when  bis 
father's  expeOations  (hould  be  put  to  the  defired 
teft.  With  what  tranfport  did  he  liften  to  him, 
when  addrefTed  in  (he  following  manly  terms  I  Sab- 
ran,  *  faid  the  hoary  (age  and  warrior,  (for  the  two 
charaders  were  equally  blinded  in  his  foul)  ^^  a  new 
fcene  is  now  opening  before  you ;  and  I  hope  you 
are  prepared  to  aftyour  part  in  it  agreeably  to  the 
maxims  you  have  received. from  me.  Iffomy 
bpy,"  coniinui»d  he,  a  tear  gf  aufpacious  prefenU 

mcnt 
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;lJirig  down  hit  aged  cheeki  tben  fiiail 

i  /  faairs  go  dowii  with  refignation  to  the 

andiiny.  laft  breath  be  expired  in  calling 

bteffings  on  thy  .head.;   Remember,  my  fon, 

•very  man,  however  free  by  nature,  is  borti 

icrvdint  of  that  fociety  in  which  he  is  a  fubjeft: 

the  fiave  be  led  on  by  mercenary  views;  a  gen- 

,  einah  Ihoiild  a^  froili  nobler  motives.   Duty  and 

fiOdae  are  the  two  objeCts  he  mud  have  in  view; 

nor  can  he  without  forfeiting  his  claim  to  true  no- 

bility»  attend  to  any  other,  -j 

Take,  "added  he,  as  he  delivered  his  fwordinto 

his  hands,  "  this  faithful  companion  of  t'hy  father*s 

labours ;  and  with  that  keep  clear  the  path  to  glo« 

ry,  wiiich  his  arm  nas  hewn  out  for  thee,  the  for« 

tune,  the  rank,  the  titles,  it  has  gained  me,  mud, 

I  know,  be  thine;  but  that  is  not  enough,  I  expe£l 

thee  to  dcfervc  them.     Take,  then,  this   trufty 

fword;  not  to  be  polluted  by  theftreams  of  private 

vengeance :  referve  it,  with  thyfelf,  for  what  alone 

has  a  claim  to  both,  thy  country.     Be  this,  in  a 

word,  thy  rule  on  every  occurrence;  never  to  un- 

flieath  this  fword  but  with  mercy,  never  to  refign 

it  but  with  life!" 

The  Comte  received  the  prefent  with  his  eyes 
that  for  a  while  alone  fpoke  the  language  of  his 
heart :  then,  drawing  it  on  a  fudden,  and  pointing 

to 
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to  the  blade,  he  exclaimed,  with  all  the  fet  ^. 

youth,  ^  Let  the  enemies  of  my  country  appea 
the  blood  in  which  I  hope  to  fee  tinged, 
proveif  yours  has  degenerated  in  my  veins  T 

Every  thing  being  prepared  for  the  young  heroes  ' 
equipment,  he  took  leave  of  a  parent  from  which 
be  till  then  had  never  been  abfcnt  a  day,  and  joined 
the  regiment  in  which  a  commiflion  was  afligned 
him. 

Three  years  ofpeacefulinaSivity  lingered  away 
cfe  .war  gave  fcope  (o  his  valour  and  releived  the 
torment  pf  impatience. 

.  Of  this  delay  he  never  failed  to  complain  with 
energ}%  when  a  temporary  indulgence,  or  the  cufl 
tomary  leave  of  abfence,  permited  him  to  vifit  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  and  the  venerable  author  of 
his  being.  It  was  during  one  of  thefe  pleafing  in- 
tervals that  an  accidental  circumftance  took  place 
which  determined  the  happinefs  of  his  life, 

Sequeftered  from  the  village,  but  nearly  adjoin- 
ing to  his  fathers  park,  flood  a  fmall  neat  manfion, 
that  contained  a  treafure  he  had  occafionally  feen, 
but  the  intjrinfic  value  of  which  he  had  till  now 
little  fufpeded*  Maria,  if  fome  eyes  might  not 
deem  her  in  every  fcnfe  the  mod  beautiful,  muft 

be 
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he  univerfklty  attowed  the  mott  k>vdy  of  her  fim. 
She  was  formed  to  (kfn«  in^coum:  but  the  enry 
of  aflvaidevi  aunt  condemned  this  (lower  to  drooji 
tmfeen^  and  wkhe^  in  the  fhade.  In  this  dull  fcene 
0f  vegetative  exiftence,  her  only  refource  againft 
Ennui  was  in  books;  and  by  thefe  flie  endeavour- 
ed^ as  much  as  poffible^  to  beguile  thofe  flow  paced 
hours  which  ever  attend  on  the  ftcps  of  melancholy* 
Having  wandered  through  the  fields  one  evening 
to  tafte  fucb  faiat  relief  as  the  beauties  of  nature 
could  afford  to  her  penfive  roind»  fhe  had  feated 
berfelfin  the  fhade,  to  read  that  part  ofStei^ne's 
Sentimental  Journey  which  fo  pathetically  defcribes 
her  difcontolate  namefake  at  Moulines.  Infenfi. 
biy,  the  drowfy  god  had  given  a  refpite  to  her  cares^ 
and  clofed  thofe  eyes  which  the  lefs  tranquil  ftate 
of  her  mind  had  condemned  to  too  tedious  Vigils* 
The  book  lay  open  at  her  fide;  and  the  name  of 
Maria  was  half  blotted  from  the  page  by  a  tear  of 
fympathy  which  had  fallen  upon  it :  her  cheek,  more 
beauteous  in  langour,  was  gently  reclined  on  her 
left  hand  and  the  breeze  that  feemed  to  wanton  a- 
round  her  with  delight,  had  half  removed  the  lawn 
which  before  concealed  her  bofom.  What  wonder 
the  unpra£lifed  heart  of  young  Sabran  was  moved 
with  a  fight  that  would  have  thawed  the  coldeft  an- 
chorite to  warm  defires!  to  fee^  to  aidmire^  and  for 
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the  firft  time  to  love,  were  the  revolutions  of  a  mo-  - 
ment;  the  next  conveyed  him  imprudently  into  her 
arm$.  In  that  auFpicious^  and  yet  unlucky  minute, 
appeared  the  ill-boding  figure  of  Mifs  Dorothee  de 
Taillis,  the  very  pious  and  difcreet  auiit  of  whom 
honourable  mention  has  already  been  made. 

Her  ideas,  at  beft,  were  feldom  of  the  moft  cha- 
ritable kind,  the  reader  may,  therefore,  form  a  to- 
lerable guefs  at  their  import,  on  witnelling  thefcene 
juft  defcribed :  and,  indeed,  it  muft  be  granted,  that 
a  young  fellow  in  regimentals,  in  a  grove,  and  in 
fuch  a  fituation,  gave  but  little  room  for  favorable 
conjefturcs. 

Aunt  Dorothee  flew  to  the  charge  like  an  Ama-« 
zon :  with  her  left-hand  flie  feized  the  uncxpeBed 
Comte  by  the  neck^  and,  with  her  right,  firmly 
clenched,  began  to  buffet  him  with  unremitting 
zeal  and  affiduity*  This  unexpected  attack  in  the 
rear,  obliged  the  young  hero  to  face  about;  and 
would  have  afforded  poor  Maria  an  opportunity 
of  flight,  had  not  the  manner  in  which  flie  was  fur- 
prized  caufed  her  inflantaneoufly  to  faint  away, 
and  (he  ren>ained  in  a  (late  of  infenfibility  till  the 
contcft  between  her  auat  and  Lover  was  brought 
to  a  crifis. 

The  firft  obje£t  that  prefented  itfelf  to  her  wak- 
i^  eyes  was  her  enraged  kinfwoman^  who  would 

not 
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vjiotlxavc  been  ilUwatched  with  the  Knight  of  the 

.  Woeful  Countenance.    Maria  gave  a  fhriek,  and 

.  again  fainted.  Young  Sabran  would  have  flown  to 

her  relief:  when  Aunt  Dorothee  immediately  in« 

^  terpoied;  and,  by  this  manoeuvre,  received  the  em« 

brace  intended  for  Maria,  in  which  poGtion  they 

both  fell  to  the  ground.    Aunt  Dorothee  exclaim- 

ed)  in  a  tone  much  lefs  unpleafing  than  ufual,  that 

Ihe  was  undone,  ruined,  violated  I  and,  in  fpite  of 

all  efforts,  kept  the  Comte  on  the  turf,  clofe  lock- 

.  ed  and  nearly  fuffbcated  in  her  arms* 

By  this  time  the  alarm  was  fpread  to  feme  pea- 
fants  in  a  neighbouring  field,  who  came  running 
to  the  fpot,  armed  with  clubs,  forks,  and  fuch  other 
weapons  as  their  labour  afforded.    With  feme  dif- 
ficulty they  relieved  the  enraged  Comte  from  his 
critical  fituation.     An  explanation  immediately 
enfued,  in  which  Aunt  Dorothee  was  by  far  the 
xnoft  diftinguiihed  fpeaker;  who^  after  having  ex;«- 
haufted  her  rage,  and  the  patience  of  her  auditors, 
in  threats  and  inveQives  againft  the  Comte  and 
Maria,  was  procee4ing  to  lefs  gentle  ufage  of  the 
latter;  when, her  lover  ftepped  in,  and  declared  his 
^efoIutSQp,  in  a  tone  that  proved  him  to  be  in  ear- 
ned, of  facrificing  Aunt  Dorothee  to  immediate  re- 
taliation, unlefs  Ihe  inftanteoufly  de&fted  from  her 

purpofe. 
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putpoft.  flavk^  gawc A  Am  £dt  poidti  he  fooii 
tfififted  on  a  fecon^  i  imI,  after  a  few  fMtaliiittiiaff 
artides  bore  a«my  Ms  prhse  ia  tnuvipli.  TJle  pei^ 
(ams^  iirb^  had  «ot  ifae  tHj^eft  opinion  of  Aiinit  2>o» 
Tothe^'s  chander,  refufed  to  lOtcffeM;  and  awn 
gare  Sabtan  three  tbeers  4>f«pprG3>atioii»  which 
they  knew  wouM  not  go  untenrarded.  Thus  cbejT 
];>arted;  Sabran  more  elate  than  Alexander  aihb 
return  from  lihe  conqueft  of  India;  Aunt  Docotfael^^ 
with  aH  that  rancour,  fpke  and  malice,  in  bet  beak 
vhich  the  reader  may  fuppofe  in  a  woman  agitated 
by  fo  many  and  fuch  violent  paflions. 

The  Comte,  who  was  to  the  full  as  much  in  love 
as  if  he  had  been  making  it  for  years,  and  whofe 
intentions  towards  the  objed  of  his  wifbeswcre 
every  way  honourable,  was  by  no  oceans  dcfirous^ 
as  yet,  to  difcover  the  fccrct  to  bis  father.  Afte^r 
fome  deliberation,  he  procured  lodgings  for  Maria 
in  the  neighbourhood.  But  who  can  ftop  fame  ia 
a  country  village  ? 

The  fliort  fpace  of  two  hours  brought  the  whole 
affair  with  additions,  to  the  Marechal !  who  imme- 
diately  furprized  the  couple  tete-a-tete  in  their 
new  apartments.  ^  Heighday?'  exclaimed  he,  at  en- 
tering but  not  in  a  tone  of  paflion;  ^what!  Monfieur 
le  Ck>mte,  getting  the  girls  into  i  corner  already!' 
The  Ck)mte  made  no  anfwer ;  and  he  proceeded, 

'  Well, 


'  WeU^  Mils{  and  (o  I  find  you  have  b/:en.laying 
lovenbaits  for  my  fon;  but—*  Here  Maria,  trcmbv^ 
h^g  in  every  limb,  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet,  %fxi 
ejureatod  hin^^  with  a  voice  of  rupplij:atioa  Yfhisk 
ftnuft  have  touched  even  a  Negro^  not  to  condeoiji 
her  unheard.  There  was  afomething  even  in  Ma- 
iria's  aljped  that  pleaded  irreiiftably  in  her  favor^ 
before  her  lips  uttered  a  iii^le  fyllabie,  and  Tq  JTweet 
were  th^  acctuit3  K^idh  flpwed  from'tbat  fource  of 
candour  and  tiutb»  tbatj^  bad  jbe  aCked  for  empirc«» 
|io  otbpr  idea  would  have  relulted  frooi  the  requeft 
iban  how  they  might  be  procured  for  her.  Mari^ 
wa«  fiiffered  to  proceed;  ibe  told  the  Marechal,  i^ 
a  few  words,  not  one  of  which  failed  to  reach  his 
heart,  that  (he  prefumed  he  was  equally  miftakeqi 
tLS  to  faer  defigns  and  charafter.  She  faid,  that^ 
like  Lavina,  ibe  had  been  left  a  folitary  (bepher- 
defs  of  the  woods;  with  this  difference,  that  Lavi- 
fia  found  comfort  in  the  arms  of  a  tender  paren^ 
wbilft  fte  had  been  configned  to  the  care  of  a  rela- 
tion who  feemed  to  find  a  malicious  pleafure  in 
^aggravating  her  diftreffes.  At  the  mention  of  the 
park-fcene,  the  Marecbal  could  not  help  exclaim^ 
iag  to  bis  fon,  What!  attempt  the  virtue  of  ^n  u>- 
docent  female,  and  fteal  a  march  upon  her  when 
^e  was  afleep,  too!" 

The  Comte  foon  undeceived  the  Marecbal  in 
liisbafty  conje6tures;  and  when  be  came  to  the 

part 
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.  part  Aunt  Dorethe6  had  afted  in  the  affair,  the 
old  gentleman's  mufcles  took  a  very  different  turn; 
and  gravity  was  the  leaft  prevailing  paflion  in  his 
fitce.     Maria  then  difcovered  her  name  and  family, 
(at  which  the  Marechal  feemed  greatly  affe^ed,) 
protefting,  in  a  tone  o£  angelic  fweetnefs,  that  Ihe 
had  none  of  thofe  bafe  defigns  on  the  Comtc  his 
Ion,  which  the  Marechal  had  unkindly  fuggefted. 
I  believe  you,  child,  moft  fincerely!    faid  the 
Marechal  taking  one  of  her  hands  in  both  his: 
*«  But  what  do  you  fuppofe  were  my  fon's  defigns 
on  you  ?**  Maria  blufhed,  and  was  filent.     The 
Comte,  on  being  aflced  die  fame  queftion)  immedi- 
ately replied,  ^  Matrithony,"  Matrimony !  exclaim* 
ed  the  Marechal:  ^' what,  no  fooner  enlifted  in  tho 
fervice  of  Mars,  than  that  of  Venus  mud  follow! 
Well ;  I  always  afferted  that  they  were  clofely  con- 
nefted  together.     The  paufe  of  a  minute  which 
followed  thefe  apoftrophes,  made  the  two  young 
lovers  tremble  for  the  event.     Maria  conceived 
(he  old  gentleman's  hefitation  to  originate  in  her 
want  of  fortune:  but  how  different  would  her  pre- 
fcntimcnts  have  proved,  had  Ihe  known  what  paff- 
ed  in  the  Marccbal's  heart  during  that  fhort  inter, 
val!  He  feized  Maria's  trembling  hand,  with  an 
emotion  that  appeared  evidently  in  every  feature, 
and  prcffed  and  kiffed  it  wiih  an  ardour  that  (hewed 
at  once  the  fullnefs  and   can4our  of  his  he^ru 

^'  And 
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•«  And  are  you  really,  Maria,  the  virtuous  orpbanj  • 
of  my  friend?*'  Was  my  father  your  friend,  Sir? 
returned  Maria  with  furprize.    •'  Yes,'  •  cried  tho  • 
Marechal, '«  he  was,  indeed,  my  friend;  nay,  more^ » 
my  benefadorl  Nor  is  there  a  name  under  Hea^ 
ven  more  dear  to  me  than  that  of  Clancy  I  youc 
father,  it  is  true,  was  unfortunate;  but  where  is  the 
virtuous  man  who  has  not  been  fo?  Ob,  Maria!. 
Maria!  (coAtinued  the  Marechal  de  Sabran,)^hovr 
no  longer  an  orphan,  now  no  longer  the  wretchedl 
child  of  forrow,  let  me  wipe  away  that  tear  whicU 
duteous  recolledion  has  drawn  from  its  chryfta} 
fource!'*  And  he  in  vain  ftrove  to  hide  thofc  which 
ftole  down  the  furrows  Time  had  made  in  his  own 
ancient  cheeks.    ^*  Here  my  fon,"  faid  he  to  the 
Comte,  ^^  take  this  fair  hand  which  monarchs  may 
envy  thee;  and  could  I  fuppofe  the  want  of  for^* ' 
tune  would  render  it  lefs  precious  in  thy  eyes,  dear 
as  thou  art,  and  mud  be,  to  my  paternal  fondnefs^  * 
by  Heaven  I  could  difcard  thee  for  ever!  ^*  And, 
by  Heaven!  added  the  enraptured  Comte,  "  I 
fliould,  in*  that  cafe,  well  defcrve  your  fevereft  re- 
fentment,  with  every  other  curfe  that  could  be 
heaped  upon  my  devoted  head!*'  Nothing  now 
remained  but  to  fix  the  day  of  their  happy  union. 

*  You  are  both  yet  very  young,  *  faid  the  Mare* 
chal'to  his  fon,  when  preflcd  on  the  fubjeCl,  merely, 

to 
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10  ttwtaKze  Win;  •  antf  iharriiagf,  after  a}t,  is  ^  Te- 
*ioiis  flrffkif/  fr  Ah,  Sir!  «* exclaimed youflg  Sabran, 
^  iii^  fi  I  and  let  m  thtttfovt  get  ovef  it  as  foon  ai 
iM  <Sdn.  *  The  Mai^^bad  gave  a  fmik  of  appioba^ 
ti€>i>andinHnediately  named  Che  day  which  was*  to 
tender  hit  (on  tht  happi^ft  of  Movialft. 

•  Onapuffof&me  conveyed  this  news  to  Aunt 
'  Dorothee^  ^whofe  cars^  \m; ore  ever  open  to  ioj^Ui. 
jeQce^  a&  hec  tongue  was  on  the  rack  till  employed 
in  liq^uidating  the  debt  to  others. 

Wt>M  p^n  ccffAd  defcribe  htr  agitated  mimi  at 

diatttioiMnrt  It  Yf»,  indeed,  parted  on  lier  face 

iti  iloliftifti  €f(faat  in  mstplbtrs^  though  not  in  luftre, 

M  thoTe  of  (he  I^ainbow,  and  would  have  baffted 

tjie  art  ef  ertrefy  painter  in  Europe.   The  tea  equ)- 

pa^  wasf  overftii  in  her  firft  paroxifif»  of  rage;  her 

CiSp  was  rent  away  tifke  a  fiiil  in  a  ftorm,  and  the 

AiGfley  lochs  that  mantled  like  ivy  round  her  tem- 

j^es,  at  once  to  hide  and  mark  out  the  ravages  of 

Time>  were  ibewed  like  autumnal  leavef  oh  the 

carpet.     In  this  altra^ing  d^abille  &e  fallied 

forth  from  her  folkary  manfion,  followed  by  her 

monkey,  parrot,  fquirret,  and  a  whole  groupe  df 

cats,  the  only  objefts  that  ever  experienced  one 

fingle  mark  of  her  benevolence;  and,  with  the  hafty 

ftrides  of  a  Virago,  maida  the  bell  of  her  way  to 

the  Chateau  de  Marli. 

God 
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God  of  my  father's  I  exclaimed  the  Marechal, 
who  firft  obfervcd  her  at  a  diftance, '  what  infernal 
fpedre  prefents  itfelf  to  my  view?' 'Ah!'  cried 
Maria,  Mt  is  my  aunt!  (hield  me  from  a  refentment 
of  which  I  have  fo  repeatedly  been  the  trembling 
vidim!'  Fear  nothing,  my  angel  I'  faid  young  Sa« 
bran  clafping  her  to  his  boforh!  'thou  art  mine! 
and  from  this  hour  my  arm  is  to  be  thy  protedion.' 
Aunt  Dorotbee  entered;  and,  had  an  aftift  been 
prefent,  the  portrait  he  might  have  taken  of  a  Fury 
would  have  immortalized  his  pencil.  Finding  it 
vain  to  reafon  with  fo  defperate  a  being,  who  htm 
gan  to  exercife  her  vengeance  in  effe£lual  depreda- 
tions on  the  Marechal's  fuperb  furniture,  he  order- 
ed his  fervants  to  efcort  her  to  the  door;  from 
which  fhe  retired^  railing  at  beauty,  marriage,  and 
mankind. 

The  eve  of  the  bridal  day  now  arrived,  and 
every  thing  was  in  readinefs  for  the  celebration  of 
the  nuptials  on  the  enfuingmom,  when  the  Comte 
received  orders  to  join  the  regiment,  which  was 
ordered  abroad,  without  a  moments  delay.  War 
had  been  fuddenly  declared,  and  every  thing  pre- 
pared for  the  mod  vigorous  exertions.  No  plea 
for  negled  of  duty  could  appear  admiflable  to  the 
old  MarechaU  who  had  always  been  a  ftrenuous 
promoter  of  rigid  difcipUnc;  andliowever  painful 
X  the 
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the  talk  neceflarily  proved  to  his  fon,  he  knew  be 
muft  not  hefitate  to  obey.  The  tender  Maria, 
beedlefs  of  her  fex  and  weaknefs,  was  now  refolved 
to  accompany  her  lover  in  difguife  to  the  field  and 
Ihare  all  his  dangers.  *  My  prefence, '  faid  (he  to 
the  Marechal,  who  very  properly  oppofed  her  de- 
fign,  *  will  animate  him  to  heroic  deeds !'  No,  my 
child,  ^  replied  the  Marechal,  (though  evidently 
pleafed  with  her  fpirit,)  *  no,  I  am  perfuaded  he 
will  require  no  other  incftement  to  duty,  than  that 
of  honour:  when  this  is  fatisfied  he  will  return  ftill 
more  worthy  of  the  rewards  which  love  has  in 
your  pcrfon,  deftined  for  him.  Your  Charming 
fociety,  Maria,  •  added  he,  embracing  her,  *  will 
be  neceflary  to  confole  me  in  his  abfence. 

The  two  armies  met  early  in  the  campaign;  a 
mod  obftinate  engagement  enfued ;  ^  and  never  did 
victory  more  deeply  tinge  her  laurels  in  human 
gore,  than  on  this  awful  occafion.  The  Comte 
de  Sabran,  who  performed  all  that  fame  or  his  fire 
could  wifli,  received  feveral  dangerous  wounds  in 
the  conflift;  and  Rumour,  who,  like  a  river  increa- 
fcs  as  (he  goes,  proclaimed  them  to  be  mortal. 

The  Marechal's  grief  was  every  way  fuited  to 
the  calamity.  In  feeling  htmfelf  a  parent,  he  did 
not,  however,  forget  that  he  was  a  hero.     *  He  is 

gone!* 
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^one!*  faid  be;/  but  not  without  his  0iare  of  glory! 
He  is  no  more!  but  He  di'ed^  as  I  ever  wifh'ed  hrm, 
in  the  feryice  of  his  tpuntry.  . 

The  difconfolate- Maria  beard  thefe  fentiments:; 
but^  alas  I  they  conveyed  no  balm  to  her  wounded 
heart.  She  had  loft  al)  that  was  dear  to  her,  in  a 
world  which  had.ei>ir  afforded  her  but  top  little 
eiijo)m!ienC;  and^  lio  tn^tge  her  forrows  in  fpUtudei 
was  now  the  only  ohjth  that  claimed  her  atteo. 
tion.  In  afew  words  fhedifappeared;  and  a  leu 
ter  informed  the  Marechal  that  her  refolution  was 
to  end  her  wretched  remnant  of  life  in  the  gloom 
of  a  cloyfter.  As  (he  had  not  mentioned  the  place 
of  her  deftination,  the  Marechal  was  unable  topre« 
vent  this  fatal  ftep;  and,  after  many  fruitleis  rei# 
fearches  and  enquiries,  gave  \xp  all  hppe$  of  ever 
feeing  or  hearing  from  her  more. 

Bi|t  what  was  his  joy  and  furprize,  when^  after 
a  {hort  interval  of  melancholy,  a  leuer  from  bi| 
fon  convinced  him  that  the  youth  was  ftill  in  being, 
and  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery!  The  report  of  his 
death  had  been  premature;  though  accounts  were 
received  from  the  army  in  which  he  was  numbered 
with  the  flain. 

The  Marechal's  anfwer  announced  the  fudden 
retreat  pf  Maria,  in  confequence  of  her  error;  and 
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t  truce  of  fix  months  being  agreed  on  by  the  coiv 
tending  powers,  the  Comte  de  Sabran  obtained 
leave  of  ab fence,  and  determined  never  to  return 
till  he  had  found  out  the  fpot  which  contained  the 
Ireafure  of  his  fouL  With  this  view,  he  vifited 
every  convent  where  he  fuppofed  (he  might  be  con« 
cealed;  and,  after  incredible  fatigues  and  anxiety, 
(during  which  he  feldom  tafte4 .  food»  or  fuffered 
deep  to  approach  his  eyelids)  he  ^t  length  traced 
her  to  Vienna,  whither  fh?  hs^d  beep  invited  by  a 
boarding.fchool  friend,  whom  alone  (he  bad  mad? 
the  confidante  of  her  intentions,  under  the  feigned 
title  of  her  brother^  he  was  firft  allowed  an  audi*^ 
ence  at  the  grate ;  and  he  even  obtained  permiffion^ 
under  that  fauQion,  to  vi(it  her  within  the  inclofure. 

There  he  found  fhe  had  already  taken  the  veil, 
and  even  her  laft  vows;  but  love  prevailed  over 
all  the  difUtes  of  religion;  and  a  plan  was  concer- 
ted for  her  releafe,  which  hp  immediately  put  into 
execution. 

Night  was  the  time  fixed  on  for  this  defperate 
attempt,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  pre- 
vent a  difcovery.  The  guard  was  fccured  by  an 
ample  bribe ;  the  Comte  fcaled  the  walk  as  the 
clock  ftruck  twelve,  and  found  Maria  prepared  to 
fecond  his  exertions.  Many  obftaclcs,  however^ 
rfiUrded  his  defigns;  ngr  were  they  acconiplilhed 

before 
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before  the  centinel  was  relieved  on  whofe  aid  and 
fecrccy  he  had  relied.  The  foldier  now  on  duty 
obferviDg  him  and  Maria  defcend  from  the  wall 
by  a  rope  ladder  the  Comte  bad  taken  care  to  pro- 
vide,  immediately  fired;  when  poor  Maria  fell  at 
bis  feet.  Not  doubting  that  fhe  was  mortally 
wounded,  he  facrificed  the  guard:  by  whom  he 
fappofed  he  had  been  bafely  betrayed,  to  the  firft 
impulfe  of  hisrefentment;  and,  in  the  diftraQion 
of  hie  foul,  was  meditating  the  like  vengeance  on 
himfelf,  when  Mana  (who  by  this  time  had  reco- 
vered from  her  fwoon)  arrived  foon  enough  to 
prevent  the  fatal  ftroke.  Once  more  he  clafped 
her  in  his  arms;  but  the  report  of  the  centinel's 
mufquet  having  given  a  general  alarm  to  the  guards^ 
he  was  conveyed,  with  Maria^  to  a  place  of  fecurity. 
Murder  and  facrilcge  were  the  two  crimes  of  which 
he  ftood  clearly  convided;  crimes  which  excluded 
the  moft  diftant  hope  of  mercy :  He  was  accordingly 
ordered  to  prepare  for  inevitable  death;  and  (he 
Jovely  Maria  was  condemned  to  fharc  his  fate. 

The  day  was  come,  the  awful  preparations  were 
made,  and  the  vile  arm  of  an  executioner  was  al- 
ready raifed  to  cut  off  two  perfons  in  the  bloom 
of  health  and  youth,  culpable  in  the  eyes  of  erring 
man,  but  more  than  innocent  in  thofe  of  Heaven, 
when  the  old  Marechal  de  Sabran,  doubtlefs  con- 

duded 
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duded  by.  ProMidonce^  arrived  at  the  melancholy 
fpot,  juft  in  time'to  prevent  the  dreadful  cataftro-< 
phe.  -His  name  and  virtues  were  refpefled  even 
by  thofe  enemiey  who  had  fo  often  (hrunk  before 
his  valour ;  and  no  fooner  had  he  claimed  the  two 
culprits,  and  declared  his  intentions  of  appealing 
to  the  feelings  of  the  Emperor,  .than  orders  were 
given  to  defer  the  execution  till  the  event  of  hi« 
fujit  Ihould  be. known. 

Being  admitted  to  thelapcriAl  Prefence,  wfaatt 

was  his  condud?  Did  he  rend  his'  grey  locks  in 

token  of  affli3ion,  ordefcend  to  more  abje£t  a£ts 

of  humiliation  in  order  to  excite  pity  ?  Na;  he  ap-r 

pcared,  he  looked,  he  fpoke,  with  the  confidence 

of  a  man  who  felt  his  claim  to  attention*     The 

words  he  made  ufe  of  were  few:  Sire, '  faid  be,  ^  I 

am  a  father,  alas !  I  muft  foon  ceafe  to  be  fo^  for 

my  fon  and  daughter  have  offended  you;  I  come 

not  hither  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  defrauding  the 

claims  of  juftice,  which  I  have  ever  rcfpeQed ; 

but  of  pleading  for  honour^  which  has  been  equal* 

ly  dear  to  me.     If  my  children  are  guilty,  let  them 

pcrifh,  but  not  by  a  vulgar  hand  :  mine.  Sire,  (hall 

do  the  office  of  an  executioner;  and  the  fame  fword 

that  pierces  their  hearts,  fliall   foon  find  accefs  to 

mine.     I  am  a  Marcchal  of  France;  my  name  is 

Sabran  :  and  this  requeft,  I  trnft  will  notberefufcd 

to  the  fame  of  my  anceftors  afid  to  my  ov.n!* 

The 
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The  emperor  heard  him  infith  aftoQiOiment;  nor 
was  it  till  after  a  paufe  of  fome  minutes,  that  he 
could  make  him  this  gracious  reply.-  '  Go,  it  is 
impoQible  that  your  children  can  have  been  guilty; 
or  if  they  have  been  fo  unfortunate,  whatever  be 
their  crimes^  I  forgive  them  for  your  fake* 

This  fentence  was  highly  extolled '  by  all  but 
the  biggotted  clergy,  ever  enraged  to  fee  viflims 
fnatched  from  their  vengeance  ;  thefe  complained 
that  the  interefts  of  Heaven  were  facrificed  to 
thofe  of  humanity :  but,  in  fpite  of  their  influence, 
Sabran  and  his  beloved  Maria  were  reftored  to 
the  arms  of  their  now  enraptured  parent,  and  foon 
after  united  in  the  fofteft  bands  that  Hymen  ever 
entwined.  The  fovereign,  to  whofe  benevolence 
they  owed  thefe  bleflings,  was  not  long  without  his 
reward:  in  th&  very  next  campaign  the  young 
heir  to  his  throne  was  refcUed  from  his  fate  by  the 
Comte  de  Sabran ;  who  never  failed  to  tread  in 
the  foofteps  of  his  father,  and  feemed  dill  more  to 
inherit  his  god -like  virtues,  than  his  titles,  his  rank, 
and  mod  ample  fortune. 
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ELEGY  ON  A  YOUNG  WOMAN 

WHO  WAS   FOUWD 

Murdered  in  St.  George's  Fields^  and  carried 
to  a  neighbouring  hone^houfe  to  he  owned. 

UNHAPPY  daughter  of  diftfcfs  and  woe, 
Whate'er  thy  forrows,  and  whoe'er  thou  art 
To  thee  the  tear  of  charity  fhall  flow, 

WariH'  from  the  pureft  fountain  of  the  heart* 

Perhaps,  though  now  negle6led  and  forlorn, 
A  parent  once  furvey'd  thee  with  delight. 

The  idol  of  a  father's  heart  alone,  • 

Or  the  lov'd  darling  of  a  mother's  fight. 

For  thee,  perhaps,  they  watch'd,  and  toil'd,  and 
pray'd. 

On  thy  fwcet  innocence  with  tranfport  hung; 
And  well  they  thought  their  tendercft  care  repaid, 

To  hear  the  artlcfs  mufic  of  thy  tongue. 

When  dawning  reafon  (lied  her  ray  benign, 
And  all  thy  excellence  became  reveal'd. 

How  did  they  fee  thy  opening  virtues  fliinc! 
How  hear  thy  praife  with  tranfport  ill  concealed  I 

For  who,  alas !  can  tcM  thy  fecret  worth  ? 

What  foft,  angelic  graces  might  appear! 
The  bofom,  laid  defencelefs  on  the  earth, 

Alight  once  be  grateful,  generous,  and  fincerc ! 

The 
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The  tongue^  that  rkfiew  no  friend  to  bid  farewell^ 
Might  once  the  nobleft  fentiments  exprefsl 

Tho  wretched  bead,  that  unfuppprted  fell, 
Mig^t  oiice  be  turn'd  to  (lories  of  diftre&! 

Sottie  bate  deceiver,  pra£li8*d*to  betray. 
Might  win  thy  eafy  fwth,  deftroy  thy  fiune; 

Then  eaft  thee,  like  a  loathfome  weed  away, 
Thefpbrt  of  fortune^  and  the  child  of  fliamef 

Poor  wanderer!  perhaps  thou  couldft  not  find 
One  generous  hand  the  flender  gift  to  ipare! 

Infatiate  avarice  the  foul  confin*d,  ^ 

Or  timid  prudence  diibeliev'd  thy  pi%yer» 

Whatever  thy  lot  has  been,  unhappy  fhade ! 

From  iin^  at  leaft,  and  forrow^  thou  art  free; 
Thy  debt  to  virtue  it  has  fully  paid^ 

And  wounded  pity  pays  her  debt  to  thee« 


AJSTECDOTE. 

A  Commotion  was  ftirred  up  by  fome  Common* 
^^  sRs,  in  Ireland^  againft  engroflSng  tbeir 
grounds,  when  King  James  I.  in  a  hunting  journey 
happened  to  pafs  that  way,  and  turning  {hort  at 
the  comer  of  a  common,  happened  to  come  near 
a  countryman  fitting  by  the  heels  in  the  ftocks^  who 
cried  HosankauI  to  his  Majeftyi  which  invited 

Y  ..  the 
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Ae  King  to  aflc  the  reafon  of  his  reftraint.  One 
of  his  attendants  faid»  «^  It  is  for  flealing  geefe 
from  the  common.*'  The  fellow  replied,  *•  I  be* 
fcech  your  Majefty,  who  is  the  greater  thief,  I,  for 
flealing  geefe  fironf  the  common;  or  his  wbrlhip, 
forilealing  the. common  from  thegeefe?*"  The  King 
immediately^  ordered  the  witty  fellow  to  be  releafcd, 
add  the  common  to  be  reftored  to  the  poor. 


tteligious  and  Moral  RefltBions 

On  tbit  PraSlice  of  Gaming. 

MANY  young  gentlemen  have  been  there  bub- 
led  and  cheated  of  large  fums  of  money, 
which  were  given  them  by  their  parents  to  fupport 
them  honourably  in  their  ftations.  In  fuch  fort 
of  (hops  young  ladies  are  tempted  to  fquander  a- 
way  too  large  a  (hare  of  their  yearly  allowance^ 
if  not  of  the  provifion  their  parents  have  made 
for  their  whole  lives.  '  It  is  a  fatal  fnare  to  both 
fexes:  if  they  win  they  are  allured  ftill  onward^ 
while,  according  to  their  language,  luck  rutis  on 
their  fide:  if  they  lofe  they  are  tempted  to  another 
cad  of  the  die^  and  enticed  on  ftill  to  frefh  gamqg 
by  adelufive  hope,  that  fortune  will  turn,  and  they 
(hall  recover  all  that  they  have  loft,    in  the  midft 

of 
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of  thefe  (cenes  their  paffions  rife  fbamefully,  a 

greedy  defire  of  gain  makes  then  warm  and  eager^ 

and  new  lofles  plunge  them  fometimes  into  ytx^r 

ation  and  fury^  till  the  foul  is  quite  beaten  o£F  from 

iu  guaoidt  and  virtue  and  reafon  have  no  manner 

of  command  over  them. 

...  ./■'.<. 

Mr.  Nea],  in  his  Reformation  Sermon^  has  taken 

occaGon  not  only  to  inform  us,  that  <'  Merchants 
and  tradefmeri  .mix  themfelves  '^  at  thefe  tablet 
^ith  men  of  defperate  fortunes^  and  throw  the 
dlice  for  their  eftates."  But  in  a  very  decent  and 
foft  manner  of  addrefs,  has  enquiredj^  ^'  Whether 
public  gaming  in  virtuous  ladies  is  not  a  little  out 
of  charader.  ''  Whether  it  does  not  draw  thenp 
into  mixed  company,  and  give  them  an  ^*  air  of 
boldnefsj  which  is  perfedly  inconfiftent  with  that 
modefty^  which  is  the  ornayient  of  the  fair  kx,i 
Whether  it  does  not  engage  them  in  an  habit  of 
idlenels,  and  of  keeping  ill  hours?  Whether  their 
paffions  are  not  fometimes  difordered,  and  whe^^i 
ther  die  lofles  they  fuftain>  have  not  a  tendency 
to  breed  ill  blood  in  their  families^  and  between 
tb^ir  neareft  relations?"  It  has  been  often  obfer* 
ved,  that  gaining  in  a  lady  has  ufually  been  attend- 
ed with  the  Ipfs  of  reputation,  and  fometimes  of 
that  which  is  ftill  more  valuable,  her  virtue  and 
honour. 

Y  z  Now, 


N0W9  iFthefe  be  the  difmal  and  frequetit  confe* 
quences^  of  the  gaming-fftble^  the  lofs  of  a  little 
money  is  one  of  the  lealt  injuries  you  fuftain  by  it. 
But  what  if  you  fliould  flill  come  off  gainers!  Is 
this  the  way  God  has  taught  or  allowed  us  to  pro- 
cure the  neceflary  comforuof  life?  It  this  a  fort 
of  labour  or  traffick  on  which  you  can  aik  the  blef- 
fing  of  heaven?  Can  you  lift  up  yodr  face  to  God, 
and  pray  that  he  would  fucceed  thecsift  of  the  die? 
the  drawing  of  the  lot,  or  the  dekling  ont  of  the 
cards^  fo  as  to  ihdreafe  your  gain,  wliile  it  is  the 
very  fenfe  and  language  of  the  pralyery  (hat  your 
neighbour  may  fuD^in  fo  much  lofs.  This  is  a 
fad  and  guilty  circum|ijance  which  belongs  to  gam- 
ing, that  one  can  gain  nothing  but  what  another 
lofes ;  and  confequently  we  cannot  afk  a  bleflling 
upon  ourfelves,  biit  at  the  lame*  time  pray  for  a 
blaft  upon  our  neighbour. 

WiH  you  hope  toexcufc  it  by  faying,  that  my 
neighbour  confents  to  this  blaft  or  lofs  by  enteripg 
into  the  game,  and  there  is  no  injury  where  there 
isconfent? 

I  anfwcr,  that  though  he  confents  to  lofe  condi- 
tionally and  upon  a  venturous  hope  of  gain,  yet 
he  is  not  willing  to  fuftain  the  lofs  abfolutely;  but 
when  either  chance,  or  his  neighbour's  (kill  in  the 
game  has  determined  againft  him,  then  he  is  con- 

ftrair.rd 
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firained  to  lofe,  and  does  it  unwillingly;  (o  that  he 
ftill  fuftains  it  as  a  lofs^  or  misfortune,  or  evil. 
Now,  if  you  aflca  bleffiog  from  heaven  on  this 
i¥ay  of  your  getting  money,  you  aik  rather  abfo. 
lately  that  your  neighbour  may  fuftain  a  lofs,  with^ 
<mt  any  regard  to  the  condition  of  his  hope  of  gaiin. 
Your  wifli  and  prayer  is  direfkly  that  you  may  get, ' 
and  he  may  lofe:  you  cannot  wifh  this  good  to 
yourfelf  but  you  wifh  the  contrary  evil  to  him:  and 
therefore  I  think  gaming  for  gain  cannot  be  con- 
fiftent  with  the  laws  of  Chrift^  which  certainly  for- 
bid us  to'wifli  evil  to  oiir  neighbour* 

And  if  you  cannot  fo  much  as  in  thought  aflc 

God's  bleffing  on  this,  as  you  certainly  may  on 

itich  recreations  as  have  an  evident  tendency  in- 
nocently to  exercife  the  body  and  relax  the  mind, 

it  feems  your  confcience  fecretly  condemns  it,  and 

there  is  an  additional  proof  of  its  being  evil  to  you. 

All  the  jufteft  writers,  of  morality,  and  the  befl 
cafuifts,  have  generally,  if  not  univerfally,  deter- 
mined againfl  thefe  methods  of  gain.  Whatfo- 
ever  game  may  be  indulged  as  lawful,  it  is  flill  as 
a  recreation,  and  not  as  a  calling  or  bufinefs  of  life : 
and  therefore  no  larger  fums  ought  to  be  rifqued 
or  ventured  in  this  manner,  than  what  may  be  law-  . 
fully  laid  out  by  any  perfons  for  their  prefcnt  re- 
creation, according  to  their  different  circumflan- 
ces  in  the  world, 

Befides 
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Befides  all  this,  think  of  the  lofs  of  time,  and 
the  wafte  of  life  that  is  continually  made  by  fome 
who  frequent  thefe  gaming  places.  Think  bow  it 
calls  away  many  a  youth  from  their  proper  bufi- 
nefs^  and  tempts  them  to  throw  away  what  is  not 
their  own,  and  rifque  the  fubftance,  as  well  as  the 
c^fpleafure  of  their  parents,  or  of  their 'roafter,  at 
all  the  uncertain  hazards  of  a  dice  box. 


Anecdote  of  Dr.  Johnfon. 

TN  June  or  July,  1762,  his  Majefly^  willing  to 
•*•  reward  literary  merit,  granted  the  penfion  of 
300/.  a  year.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  perhaps  in  a  hur« 
ry  to  relieve  the  diftreflfes  of  hL  friend,  places 
this  tranfa£lion  in  the  year  1760,  when,  he  fays, 
IiOrd  Bute  was  not  Minifter  till  the  riHng  of  the 
Parliament  in  1762.  Of  this  affair,  as  far  as  it  is 
known,  the  real  flate  is  as  follows :  Mr.  Wedder* 
burn  (now  Lord  Loughborough)  had  authority  to 
mention  it.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  Johnfon, 
but  he  had  heard  much  of  his  fierce  independence 
and  alfo  of  the  downfall  of  Ofborne  the  Bookfel- 
ler.  He  did  not  know  but  a  folio  might  be  thrown 
at  his  own  head,  and,  to  avoid  all  untoward  acci- 
dents^ defired  Mr.  Murphy,  who  was  intimate  with 

Johnfon, 
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Jolinfon,  to  open  the  matter  to  him.     Mr.  Mur- 
phy went,  without  delay,  to  the  Doftor's  cham- 
bers in  the  Inner  Temple  Lane.     By  due  degrees 
and  artful  appr  oaches,  and  after  waiting  for  fome 
time  for  the  moltia  Jempora  fandi^  the  meffage 
was  difdofed.     Johnfon  was  overwhelmed  with 
the  tidings.     He  made  a  long  paufe :  he  aflced  if 
it  was  ferioufly  intended  ?  He  fell  into  profound 
meditation^  and  at  laft  his  own  definition  of  a  pen- 
fioner  occurred  to  him.     He  did  not  fay  a  fylla- 
ble  about  the  Houfe  of  Hanover.     It  was  enough 
to  obfervc  to  him  that  he,  at  leaft,  did  not  come 
within  the  definition.     The  refult  was,  he  took  a 
fliort  time  to  confider  of  it:  he  defired  that  Mr. 
Murphy  and  he  might  dine  at  the  Mitre  Tavern 
on  the  following  day.     The  parties  met  at  the  ap* 
pointed  hour.  The  matter  was  fully  difcufled,  and 
ended  injohnfon's  acknowledging  himfelf  highly 
honoured  by  his  Majcfty's  liberal  offer.     It  was 
then  fixed  that  he  was  to  be  dreifed  the  next  day 
at  eleven  o'clock,  when^a  carriage  would  be  rea- 
dy to  convey  him  to  a  houfe  at  the  weft  end  of  the 
town,  wher<f  Mr.  Wedderburn  would  meet  bim, 
in  order  to  proceed  to  the  Earl  of  Bute.     On  the 
next  day,  Mr.  Murphy  was  in  the  Temple-Lane 
foon  after  nine :  he  got  Johnfon  up,  and  drefled 
in  due  time,  and  fawhim  fet  off  at  eleven.     Ofthe 
convcrfation  between  Lord  Bute  and  Johnfon,  the 

fubftanqe 
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fubftance  was  this :  The  penlion  was  notified;  John- 
fon  exprefled  his  fenfeof  the  royal  munificence,  and 
thought  himfelf  the  more  highly  honoured,  as  the 
offer  was  not  made  to  him  for  having  dipped  hit 
pen  in  &&ion.  No,  Sir^  faid  Lord  Bute>  it  is 
not  offered  to  you  for  having  dipped  your  pen  U 
faction,  nor  with  a  defire  that  you  ever  (hould* 
Sir  John  Hawkins  fays,  that  after  this  interview, 
Johnfon  was  often  preffed  to  wait  on  Lord  Bute 
but  he  never  knocked  at  his  door.  Of  Johnfon's 
intimates  there  are  many  living  to  whom  this  is  en- 
tirely new.  Certain  it  is,  he  was  never  heard  to  ixtr 
xcr  a  difrefpe£lful  word  of  that  Nobleman.  Mrs. 
Piozzi  has  related  a  difpute  with  the  late  Dr.  Rofe 
of  Cbifwick,  about  the  Scotch  and  Englifh  writers. 
Dr.  Rofe  contended  for  the  pre-eminence  of  his 
countrymen:  and  Fergufon's  book  upon  Civil  So- 
ciety, he  faid,  would  give  the  laurel  to  the  Authors 
of  North-Britain.  '^  Alas!  what  can  he  do  upon  the 
fubjeS?  Ariftotle,  Polybius,  Grotius,  Puffendorf, 
and  Burlamaqui  have  been  before  him.  He  wiU 
treat  it,  faid  Dr.  Rofe,  in  a  new  manner." — *'  A 
new  manner! — Buckinger  had  no  hands,  and  he 
wrote  his  name  with  his  toes,  for  half  a  crown  a 
time,  at  Charing-crofs ;  that  was  a  new  manner  of 
writing!"  Mrs.  Piozzi has  omitted  the  reply.  If 
that  will  not  fatisfy  you,  faid  Dr.  Rofe,  I  will  name 
a  writer,  whom  you  muft  allow  to  be  the  bed  in 

the 


the  kingdom.—"  Who  is  that  ?— The  Earl  of  Bute, 
when  he  wrote  an  order  for  your  penfion.  There, 
Sir,  replied  Johnfon,  you  have  me  in  the  toil:  to 
Lord  Bute  I  mult  allow  whatever  praife  you  claim 
for  him. — Ingratitude  was  no  part  of  Johnfon's 
chara&er. 


SONG. 

A 

MORAL    THOUOHT. 

THRO*  grove*  fequcftcr'd,  dark,  and  ftill, 
Laa  yftte^  and  moffy  cdls  among. 
In  (ilent  patha  the  carelefi  rill 

With  langaid  murmurs  fteals  along. 
Awhile  it  plays  with  circling  fweep. 

And  ling'ring  leaves  its  native  plain! 
Then  pours  impetuous  down  the  fteep. 
And  mingles  with  the  boundlefs  main» 

O  let  my  years  thus  devious  glide. 
Through  filent  fcenes  obfcurely  calm ; 

Nor  wealth,  nor  ftrife  pollute  the  tide. 
Nor  honor's  fanguinary  palm. 

When  labour  tires,  and  pleafure  palls^ 

Still  let  the  dream  untroubled  be. 
As  down  the  fteep  of  age  it  falls. 

And  mingles  with  eternity. 
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ESSAY 

O   N 

READING. 

ALL  the  purfuits  of  man  in  this  world,  have 
one  aniverfai  ^oX^^kappinefs:  various  in- 
deed are  the  meandering  paths  of  different  travel- 
lers to  reach  this  fo  much  defired  fpot.  As  our 
paflions  prompt,  and  our  defires  excite,  we  rufh 
on,  but  often  find  ourfelves  in  the  road  direQly 
oppofite  to  that  which  leads  to  the  temple  of  feli- 
city. All  corporeal  pkafures,  as  they  are  tranfi- 
tory^  cannot  communicate  a  lading  fatisfa£Uon  ;' 
mental  gratification  can  alone  be  of  any  duration, 
or  furnilh  us  with  agreeable  refle6licn. 

Of  all  the  amufements  of  the  mind,  there  is 
none  more  agreeable,  more  ufeful,  or  more  eafily 
obtained  than  reading.  Plautus,  the  poet  and  phi- 
lofopher,  was  in  bis  youth  much  addiSed  to  the 
vanities  of  the  world;  and  being  naturally  vivaci- 
ous and  mercurial,  he  was  very  inconftant  and 
excentric  in  his  conduft.  His  firft  vocation  in 
life  was  that  of  a  foldier;  he  then  tried  his  fortune 
at  fea;  he  afterwards  turned  baker;  then  he  com- 
menced  taylor;  but  this  profcflion  not  anfwering, 
he  became  a  merchant;  at  lengthy  after  having 
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tried  almoft  every  calling  and  profeffion,  he  pur- 
fued  philofophy.  Being  one  day  aflced  which  of 
his  various  purfuits  had  afforded  him  the  moft  fa- 
tisfadion,  repofe,  and  content?  he  replied  in  thefe 
terms:  ^  Know  there  is  no  ftate  in  which  man  can 
be  placed  that  he  will  not  defire  a  change;  there 
is  no  poft  of  honor  without  dar/ger,  no  riches  to 
beobtain'd  without  fatigue  and  uneafinefs,  no  prof- 
perity  that  is  immutable  and  endlefs,  nor  any  plea- 
fure,  however  agreeable,  which  is  not  tirefome 
in  the  end;  fo  that  if  ever  I  have  had  any  repofe , 
and  tranquillity,  it  is  (ince  I  have  entiircly  devoted 
inyfelf  to  reading/* 

The  truth  of  this  philofopher's  affertion  cannot 
becontefted;  for  whilft  we  are  engaged  in  the 
other  idle  purfuits  of  this  worlds  w«  are  like  a  horfe 
in  a  mill,  going  the  conftant  round  of  defires,  un^ 
gratified,  hopes  often  fruftrated,  and  wifhes  feldom 
iatisfied;  but  conflantly  accompanied  by  fears,  ap* 
prehenfions,  and  unealinefs:  nay,  when  our  moft 
fanguine  expedations  are  crowned  with  fuccefs, 
after  we  have  obtained  all  we  can  crave,  a  few 
moments  of  enjoyment  are  enough  to  fati^te,  or^ 
9$  the  poet  finely  expreffcs  it,^ 

The  very  wijh  is  in  pojftjion  lojl^ 

The  reafon  is  obvious,  though  feldom  adverted 

to;  thofe  things  we  ^t  poflefled  of,  we  do  not  fuf« 
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ficlently  appreciate,  irhilft  we  highly^  far  too 
highly,  over-rate  the  propenies  oF  others*  A  juft 
and  impartial  eftimation  of  our  poflefliom  and  de« 
ficiencie^j  is  thefummit  ofphilofophy. 

Application  to  books  relieves  us  from  all  thefe 
agitations.  They  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
frivolity,  the  futility,  and  the  vanity  of  worldly 
purfuits:  we  are  taught  this  ufeful  knowledge  from 
the  grave^  which  can  have  no  intereft  in  deceiving 
us ;  the  experience  of  the  dead  is  unqueftionable. 
The  folidity  of  their  converfation  is  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  tlie  vivacity  of  the  living.  Are  we  de- 
firous  of  knowing  what  is  neceflary  for  our  future 
happinefs?  Tbey  inflrud  us  without  bypocrify. 
Are  the  iciences  the  objeds  of  our  refearchcs?  they 
communicate  the  depths  erf*  learning,  without  ex. 
a&ing  a  falary.  Are  we  inquifidve  about  the  po« 
litics  of  ftates.^  they  reveal  them  without  the  aC 
periiy  of  party,  or  the  ofltentation  of  pedants.  Is 
theology  die  fubjeft  of  our  attention  ?  in  them  w$ 
find  teachers  without  prieftly  pride^  or  bigotted 
ambition, 

Thefe,  among  many  others,  are  the  advantages 
we  derive  from  reading,  by  which  we  converfe 
familiarly  with  the  greateft  geniufes  of  antiquity, 
ai^d  make  Homer,  Virgilj  Horace,  and  Martial 
our  frusn(M  and  compaiiions;  and  this  a^reeable^ 
amufing^  and  inftru£tive  fociety  diverts  us  from 
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other  living  aObciatet,  who  are  ofte%  hy  ikth  t%^ 
ample  and  acquaiiiUnce^  fatal  to  our  health,  ou9 
fortunes,  and  oi^r  time. 

In  a  word,  reading  {s  a  prcfervatiyc  ^gainft  every 
incnta\»  and  mod  corporeal  evi)s;  and  mayj  there* 
fore^  be  ^ly  ftUod  tfc^  yjiiverfal  rflnfdy  gtr  grand 
panacea. 


LAW  ANECDOTE. 

A  RICH  6ld  country  neighbour  of  the  Ifte 
pounfellor  Fazakerly,  who  had  often  endea- 
voured  io  fteal  his  advice^  taking  an  opportunity 
one  day,  in  the  courfe  of  a  morning's  ride,  to 
ajk  his  opinion  upon  a  point  of  fomeconf<iqudnce; 
he  gave  it  very  Fully,  upon  the  bufinefs :  but  fome 
time  afterwards,  the  Squire  coming  to  the  other's 
chambers  in  town  in  a  great  hurry^  fays,  ^^  Zounds, 
Mr.  FazaHerly !  I  have  loft  four  or  five  thoufand 
pounds  by  your  advice.  By  my  advice,  neigh- 
bour! how  fo?**  replied  Fazakerly.  *^  Why,  you 
were  in  the  wrong  in  the  opinion  you  gave  me  re- 
lative to  the  manor  of  S .*'    "  My  opinion!" 

fays  the  Counfellor,  turning  to  one  of  his  books ; 
•*  I  don't  remember  giving  you  any  opinion  upon 
the  ittbjea;  I  don't  i^member  having  bad  any 

fuch 
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fuch  thing  before  me;  I  fee  nothing  of  it  in  my, 
book/  *'  fiook !  No,  (fays  the  other)  it  was  as 
we  were  riding  out  together  at  Prefton  laft  fum*. 
mer."  <*  O !"  fays  thp  Counfellor,  •'  I  remember 
it  nov;  but  ^hat  was  only  my  travelling  opinion ; 
^nd  to  tell  you  truly,  neighbour,  my  opinion  is 
never  to  be  relied  upon  unlefs  the  cafe  appears  in 
my  fee  book!  !r 


F  R  I  E  Jr  D  S  H  I  P. 

nr'HEY  who  would  confine  Friendfhip  to  two 
-*•  perfons,  feem  to  confound  the  wife  fecurity 
of  Friendfliip  with  the  jealoufy  and  folly  of  love. 
The  hafty,  fond  and  foolilh  intimaces  of  young 
people,  founded  comn^only  upon  fome  flight  fimi- 
larity  of  chara3er^  altogether  unconnected  with 
good  9ondu£l,  upoq  a  tafte  perhaps  for  the  fame 
iludies,  tljie  fame  amufement,  the  fame  diverfions, 
or  upon  their  agreement  in  fome  fingular  princi^ 
pies  or  opinion,  not  commonly  adopted:  thofe 
intimacies  which  a  freak  begins,  and  which  a  freak 
puts  an  end  to;  how  agreeable  foever  they  may 
appear,  whilft  they  laft,  can  by  no  means  deferv? 
the  facred  and  yenerable  name  of  Fricndihip- 

It  were  happy  if,  in  forming  Friendihips^  virtue 
could  concur  with  pleafus;:  hut  the  gre^tell  part 

of 
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of  huma^n  grat^catiohs  approach  fo  nearly  to  viee, 
tbat  few  who  make  die  delight  of  others  their  rule 
of  condud,  can  avoid  difingenuous  eompliances; 
yet,  certainly,  he  that  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  drivea 
or  allured  from  virtue,  miftakes  hi$  own  intereft, 
fince  he  gains  fuccour  by  means,  for  which  his 
friends,  if  evei*  he  becomes  wife,  muft  fcorn  him, 
and  for  which)  at  laft,  he  muft  fcorn  himfelf.  - 

He  that  h(^es  for  that  advantage  Which  is  to  be 
gained  by  unreftrained  communication,  muft  fome^ 
times  hazard,  by  uripleafing  truths,  that  Friendftiip 
which  he  afpires  to  mbrit.  The  chief  rule  to  be 
obferved  in  the  execwion  of  this  dangerous  office, 
is  to  preferve  it  pure  from  all  mixture  of  intereft 
or  vanity,  to  forbear  admonition  or  reproof,  when 
our  confciences  tell  us,  that  they  are  incited,  not 
by  the  hopes  of  reforming  faults,  but  the  defire  of 
fliewing  our  difcernment,  or  gratifying  our  own 
pride  by  the  mortificaiion  of  another.  The  fand« 
eft  and  (irroeft  Friendfhips  are  often  diflblved  by 
fuch  openneW  and  fincerity  as  interrupt  our  enjoy- 
ment of  our  own  approbation,  or  recall  us  to  the 
remembrance  of  thofe  failings  which  we  are  more 
willing  to  indulge  than  to  correfl. 

Friendfhip  improves  happinefs,  and  abates  mi- 
fery,  by  the  doubling  of  our  joy,  and  dividing  our 
grief. 

The 
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The  Friehdathdii  haft(  and  their  aiaption.try*d^ 
Onq>ple  them  to  thy  foUl  with  hooks  of  ftee}^ 
Bttt  do  not  dull  (hy  palm  with  entertainftietfit 
Of  each  new<>h*ttfa'd,  unfledg'd  comrades 


QUEE^  OF   FRAJ^CE. 

WttSW  Htnr  Majefty  Wcttt  to  vilit  the  famous 
sii9BMfa^ry  of  plate  gUfs  in  PaHsi  in  1.790 
&a  waa  received  oveiy  where  aa  (he  pafled  throu^^ 
the  ftreet^  with  exprcffiohs  of  love  and  refpe£k  fy 
firong  aitd  fd  repeated^  that  {he  could  061  help 
faying  to/ona  of  her  attendteis»  *^How  goiodihdfe 
people  are  when  we  come  among  them" !  *^True," 
anfwered  the  attendant^  ^^  but  they  are  not  quite 
ib  good  when  (hey  oome  among  us."  This  hand-^ 
fome  defente  of  the  people^  fhewed  that  her  Mh* 
jefty  had  net  only  a  juft  and  nice  difternment^  but 
a  ^d  and  forgivhig  hearts 


Anecdote  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 

T7ITHEN  this  Printeft  came  forth  from  her  con- 
^  ^  finemcnt  Iii  thi  Tdwif,  flie  went  into  the 
Church  of  AUhallows-Staming)  the  firft  church  fhe 
found  open^  to  return  thaiiks  for  her  deliverance 
from  prifon.    As  foon  as  this  pious  work  was  con^ 
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eluded,  and  the  thankfgiving  finiflied,  the  Princefs 
and  her  attendants  retired  to  the  King*s-Head  in 
Fenchurch-Street  to  take  fome  refrefliment;  and 
here  her  Royal  Highnefs  was  regaled  with  pork 
and  peas.  The  memory  of  this  viiit  is  ftill  prefer- 
ved  at  the  King's-Head  in  Fenchurch-Street;  and 
on  the  17th  of  November,  her  Highnefs's  birth* 
day,  cenain  people  ftill  meet  to  eat  pork  and  peas 
in  honour  of  the  vifit  of  the  day.  A  Print  of  the 
Princefs  Elizabeth,  from  a  piQure  by  Hans  HoU 
bein,  is  hung  up  in  the  great  room  in  the  tavern; 
and  the  difh,  that  appears  to  be  of  a  mixed  metal, 
in  which  the  pork  and  peas  were  ferved  up,  ftill  re* 
mains  affixed  to  the  drefier  in  the  kitchen. 


A    LETTER  from  ITALY, 

TO 

LORD  HALIFAX, 

BY  JOSEPH   ADDISON,   ESQ.  # 

HILE  you,  my  Lord,  the  rural  fliades  ad- 


mire. 


w 

And  from  Britannia's  public  pofts  retire, 
Nor  longer,  her  ungrateful  fons  to  pleafe. 
For  their  advantage  facrifice  your  eafe ; 
Me  into  foreign  realms  my  fate  conveys. 
Through  nations  fruitful  of  immortal  lays, 
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Wlicre  the  foft  feafcm  and  inviung  dime 
Confpire  to  trbttble  your  rqpofe  Krhh  ibytne. 
For  whcrdbe'cr  f  t*ini  my  ravifli*^  ^«* 
Gay  glided  fceates  and  fiitniiig  prolpeds  rife ; 
Poetic  fierds  encam|MLrs  roe  around^ 
Aod  ftill  I  feem  to  tread  on  chiffic  ground ; 
For  here  the  mafe  fo  oft  her  harp  has  ftrimg, 
Ti)at  hot  a  tnoimtain  rears  its  iiead  unfoi^^ 
Renown'd  in  verfe  each  fiiady  thicket  <grarws, 
And  every  ilream  in  heavenly  numbers  flow«. 
How  am  I  pleas'd  to  fearch  the  bilk  and  tvoods 
^  For  riffng  fprings  and  celebrated  floods ! 
To  view  the  Nar^  (mnuknoiis  tn  liis  coarfe^ 
And  trace  the  fmootb  Clitumnus  to  his  fource. 
To  fee  the  Mincio  draw  his  wat'ry  (lore 
Through  the  long  "windings  of  a  fruitful  fliore, 
And  hoary  Albula's  infefted  tide 
O'er  the  warm  bed  of  fmoking  fulphur  glide. 
Fir'd  with  a  thoufand  raptures  I  furvey 
Eridanus  through  flow'Vy  Tneadows  ftray. 
The  king  of -floods  Ichat^'roBingo'Jer -the  plains. 
The  tow'ring  Alps  of  half  their  moiAlire  drains. 
And,  proudly  fwoln  with  a  whole  winter's  fno\vs, 
Diftributes  wealth  and  plenty  where  he  flows. 
Sometimes,  mifguided  by  the  tuneful  throng, 
I  look  for  flreams  immortalized  in  fong, 
That  loft  in  filence  an  :  oblivion  lie 
(Dumb  are  iheii  fountainii  and  their  channels  dr>v) 

Yet 
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Yet  run  for  <vcr  hy  the  Mufc't  flcill. 
And  in  the  fiaooth  defcription  rnvrmur  ftilW 
Sometimes  to  gentle  Tiber  I  retire^ 
And  the  fam'd rivers  empty  fliores  admire^ 
That,  deftitme  of  ftrenglh^  derives  its  courfis; 
From  thrifty  urns  and  an  unfruitful  fourcei 
Yet,  fung  fo  often  in  poetic  }ays« 
With  fcom  the  Danube  and  the  Nile  fuiyeyi; 
So  high  the  deathlefs  rmife  exalts  her  dneoitt 
Such  was  the  Boyne,  a  poor  inglorious  flreanii 
That  in  Hibernian  vales  obfcurely  ftray*d» 
And,  unobferv'd»  in  wild  meanders  play'd; 
Till,  by  your  lines  and  Nafau'a  fword  renown*d ; 
It's  rifing  billows  through  the  world  refound; 
Where'er  ihe  hero's  godlike  afts  can  pierce, 
Or  where  the  fame  of  an  immortal  verfe. 
Oh  could  the  Mufe  my  raviih*d  breaft  infpire 
With  warmth  like  yours,  and  raife  an  equal  fire^ 
Unnumber'd  beauties  in  my  verfe  (hould  fhine, 
And  Virgil's  luly  (hould  yield  to  mine! 
See  how  the  golden  groves  around  me  fmile^ 
That  fhun  tbeeoaft  of  Britain's  Rormy  ifle» 
Or^  when  tranfplanted  and  preferv'd  with  care^ 
Curfe  the  cold  clime,  and  ftarve  in  northern  air. 
Here  kindly  warmth  their  mountain  juice  ferments 
To  nobler  taftes,  and  more  exalted  fcents; 
E'en  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtle  bloom^ 
And  trodden  weeds  fend  out  a  rich  perfume. 
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Bear  me^  fome  God,  to  Baia*s  gentle  feats^ 
Or  cover  me  in  Umbria's  green  retreats; 
Where  weftern  gales  eternally  refide. 
And  all  the  feafons  lavifh  all  their  pride; 
BlofToms^  and  fruits,  and  flowers  together  rife, 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confuiion  lies. 
Immortal  glories  in  my  mind  revive, 
And  in  my  foul  a  thoufand  paflions  ftrive^ 
When  Rome's  exalted  beauties  I  defcry 
Magnificent  in  piles  of  ruin  lie. 
An  ampitheatre's  amazing  height 
Here  fills  my  eye  with  terror  and  delight^ 
That  on  its  public  ihows  unpeopled  Rome, 
And  held  uncrowded  nations  in  its  womb; 
Here  pillars  rough  with  fculpture  pierce  the  (kie^; 
And  here  the  proud  triumphal  arches  rife. 
Where  the  old  Romans  deatfalefs  afls  difplay^d 
Their  bafe  degenVate  progeny  upbraid; 
Whole  rivers  here  forfake  the  fields  below. 
And,  wond'ring  at  their  height,  through  airy  chan- 
nels flow. 
Still  to  new  fcenes  my  wand' ring  Mufc  retires. 
And  the  dumb  flu>w  of  breathing  rocks  admires; 
Where  the  fmooth  chifel  all  its  force  has  fticwn. 
And  foftened  into  flefli  the  rugged  ftone. 
In  folemn  filence,  a  majeftic  band, 
Heroes,  and  gods,  and  Roman  confuls,  fland; 
Stern  tyrants,  whom  their  cruelties  renown, 

And 
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And  emperors,  in  Parian  marble  frown; 

While  the  bright  dames^  to  whom  they  bumbljr 

fued^ 
Still  fhew  the  charms  that  their  proud  hearts  fub- 

dued. 
Fain  would  I  Raphael's  godlike  art  rehearfe, 
And  Ihew  th*  immortal  labours  in  my  vcrfe. 
Where,  from  the  mingled  ftrength  of  fliade  and 

.  light, 
A  new  creation  rifes  to  my  fight; 
Such  heavenly  figures  from  his  pencil  flow. 
So  warm  with  life  bis  blendid  colours  glow. 
From  theme  to  theme  with  fecret  pleafures  toft, 
Amidft  the  foft  variety  Tm  loft. 
Here  pleafihg  airs  my  ravifti'd  foul  confound 
With  circling  notes  and  labyrinths  of  found ; 
Here  domes  and  temples  rife  in  diftant  views, 
And  op'ning  palaces  invite  my  Mufe. 
How  has  kind  Heaven  adorn 'd  the  happy  land. 
And  fcatter'd  bleffings  with  a  wafteful  hand! 
But  what  avail  her  unexhaufted  ftores, 
Her  blooming  mountains,  and  her  funny  (hores. 
With  all  the  gifts  that  Heaven  and  earth  impart. 
The  fmiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art. 
While  proud  Oppreffion  in  her  valleys  reigns. 
And  Tyranny  ufurps  her  happy  plains? 
The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  vain 
*  The  redd*ning  orange  and  the  fwelling  grain; 

joykfs 
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Joylefs  he  fees  the  growing  oils  and  wines. 
And  in  the  myrtles  fragrant  ihade  repines; 
Starves,  in  the  midft  of  nature*s  bounty  curft^ 
And  in  the  loaden  vineyard  dies  for  thirft. 
Oh  Liberty,  thou  goddefs  heavenly  bright, 
Profufe  of  blifs,  and  pregnant  with  delight! 
Eternal  pleafures  in  thy  prefence  reign. 
And  fmiling  Plenty  leads  thy  winter  train; 
Eas'd  of  her  load,  Subjeftion  grows  more  light. 
And  Poverty  looks  cheerful  in  thy  fight; 
Thou  mak'lt  the  gloomy  face  of  Nature  gay, 
Giv'ft  beauty  to  the  fun,  and  pleafure  to  the  Day. 
Thee,  goddefs,  thee  Btitannia's  ifle  adores; 
How  has  (he  oft  exhaufted  all  her  ftorcs. 
How  oft,  in  fields  of  death,  thy  prefence  fought,  • 
Nor  thinks  the  mighty  prize  too  dearly  bought! 
On  foreign  mountains  may  the  fun  refine 
The  grape's  foft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  winc; 
With  citron  groves  adorn  a  diftant  foil, 
And  the  fat  olive  fwcU  with  floods  of  oil; 
We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  fkies; 
Nor  at  the  coarfenefs  of  our  heaven  repine, 
Tho*  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  (hine: 
•Tis  Liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  ifle. 
And  makes  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak  gioun- 

tains  fmilc. 
Others  with  towering  piles  may  pleafe  the  fight. 

And 
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And  in  their  proud  afpiring  dome^  delight; 

A  nicer  touch  to  the  ftretch'd  canvas  give. 

Or  teach  their  animated  rocks  to  live; 

•Tis  Britain's  care  to  watch  o'er  Europe's  fate, 

And  hold  in  balance  each  contending  ftate; 

To  threaten  bold  prefumptuous  kings  with  war. 

And  anfwer  her  afflifted  neighbour's  prayer. 

The  Dane  and  Swede,  rous'd  up  by  fierce  alarms^ 

Blefs  the  wife  conduft  of  her  pious  arms ; 

Soon  as  her  fleets  appear,  their  terrors  ceafe. 

And  all  the  northern  world  lies  hufh'd  in  peace. 

Th'  ambitious  Gaul  beholds,  with  fecret  dread. 

Her  thunder  aim'd  at  his  afpiring  head. 

And  fain  her  godlike  fons  would  difunite 

By  foreign  gold,  or  by  domeftic  fpite; 

But  ftrives  in  vain  to  conquer  or  divide. 

Whom  Naffau's  arms  defend  and  counfels  guide. 

Fir'd  with  the  name,  which  I  fo  oft  Ijave  found 

The  diftant  climes  and  difTrent  tongues  refouod^   . 

I  bridle  in  my  ftruggling  Mufe  with  pain. 

That  longs  to  launch  into  a  bolder  drain. 

But  I've  already  troubled  you  too  long. 

Nor  dare  attempt  a  more  advent' rous  fong. 

My  humble  verfe  demands  a  fofter  theme, 

A  painted  meadow,  or  a  purling  ftream; 

Unfit  for  heroes,  whom  immortal  lays. 

And  lines  like  Virgil's  or  like  yours  ^  ihouldpraife. 

AN 
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Ajt  AJSTECDOTE. 

DR.  Hugh  Latimer,  one  of  the  primitive  refor- 
mers, was  raifed  to  the  Bifhoprick  of  Wor- 
cefter  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  It  was 
the  cuftom  of  thofe  times  for  each  of  the  Bifhops 
to  make  prefents  to  the  King  of  a  purfe  of  gold 
on  New  Years  day.  Bifliop  Latimer  went  with 
the  reft  of  his  brethren  to  make  the  ufual  offerings, 
but  inftead  of  a  purfe  of  gold,  prefented  the  King 
with  ihc  New  Teftament,  in  which  was  a  leaf 
doubled  down  to  the  following  paflage.  Whores 
mongers  and  Adulterers  God  will  judge. 
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Dr.  Jarciiue  a?id  Mr.  Hume. 

R.  Hume,  and  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Jardinc, 
one  of  the  niiniilers  of  Edinburgh,  lived  in 
habits  of  much  intimacy.  Religion,  natural  and 
revealed^  was  frequently  the  fubjefl  of  converfation. 
It  happened  one  night,  after  they  had  entertained 
themfclves  with  theological  controvcrfy,  that  Mr, 
Hume  s  politenefs,  when  bidding  adieu,  would  not 
permit  Dr.  Jardinc  (whofe  oeconomy  was  not  in- 
cumbered 


cumbered  with  many  doipefticks)  to  ligbt  him 
down  the  ftairs.  Mr.  Hume  ftuoibled  in  the  dark 
and  the  Doflor  bearing  it^  ran  to  his  afliftance 
with  a  candle^  and  when  he  had  recovered,  his 
gueft  faid  to  him,  ^^  David,  I  have  often  told  yoii 
not  la  rely  too  much  upon  yourfelf,  and  that  nattt- 
rai  light  is  not  Jufficicnt.  This  pleafantry  Mr. 
Hume  never  relifhed* 


THE  HAPPY  PAIR, 

O   R 

Virtue  and  Conftancy  rewarded. 

ERASTUS,  at  the  expiration  of  hii  clerkfliip 
to  a  merchant,  faw  bimfelf  in  pofleffion  of  a 
fortune,  which  in  a  few  years,^  with  fuccefs,  might 
have  increafed  to  the  height  of  his  ambition.  He 
made  a  favourable  impreffion  on  the  heart  of  the 
fair  Eliza,  his  mailer's  daughter,  and  married  her 
foon  after  he  was  fettled,  with  the  confent  of  her 
father,  who  retired  from  bufinefs,  and  pafled  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  eafe  and  calmnefs. 

They  had  but  a  few  years  enjoyed  the  happinefs 

they  imparted  to  each  other,  before  Eraftus,  by 

unexpeded  lofles^  and  the  bankruptcy  of  a  houfe 

B  b  abroad. 
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abroad,  yas  robbed  of  111  his  fbrtdne.  He  now 
for  ever  look*d  on  th^  lovely  Eliza  with  pain. 
*'  Canft  thou  (till  love  the  man  who  has  reduced 
thee  to  poverty  ?— -Indeed,  thou  canft!  "  faid  he, 
prelTiiig  her  hand  with  all  imaginable  tenderne(5» 
*^  Heaven  knows  1  have  not  brought  my  misfor- 
tunes on  myfelf.** — we  nauft  not  repine,  and  yet  fo 

lovely  a  family- at  which  time  he  caft  his  eyes 

on  his  little  rogues,  who  were  playing  on  the  car- 
pet, and  then  on  his  Eliza.  He  faw  the  tear  (low 
down  her  check,  and  wept.  Whatever  (he  could 
fuggeft  to  give  him  eafe,  (he  fpoke  with  all  the 
tendernefs  imaginable.  •*  We  will  not  weep, 
then,  my  Eliza;  perhaps  we 'may  yet  know  hap- 
pier hours/*  The  auentioh  of  the  little  ones  was 
drawn  by  their  tears.  One  a{ked  the  mother  why 
Ihc  wept  J  and  another,  with  inqui(itive  love,  why 
papa  cried.  Eraftus  ki(red  them ;  faid  he  would 
weep  no  more ;  bade  them  be  good  and  Heaven 
would  blels  them. 

Thus  palTcd  their  hours  till  his  affairs  were  fet- 
Icd,  when  he  paid  to  the  utmoft  whatever  he  owed 
to  mankind.  Such  was  his  charafter,  that  many 
offered  him  money;  which  he  declined,  as  he  had 
already  found  that  induftry  could  not  infure  fuc- 
fefs.  By  others  he  was  advifcd  to  go  abroad,  and 
look  into  the  affairs  of  ihe  houfe  by  the  bankrupt- 
cy 
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cy  pf  which  he.had  fo  confid^bjy  fuffercd.  This 
be  rcfolvcd  on.  When  he  told  his  intention  to 
Ellzk,  (he  wept  at  the  thoughts  of  parting;  (he 
dreaded  the  danger  he  would  be  expofed  to  more 
than  poverty  itfelf,  and  would  not  liften  to  him, 
unlefs  he  would  confent  to  her  accompanying  him 
on  the  voyage.  **  Alas!  thou  beft  of  womenj^ 
you  forget  your  condition ;  Eliza  cannot  think 
that  any  thing  but  the  hopes  of  bettering  our  for- 
tunes could  prevail  on  me  to  leave  her.  Were  I 
to  wait  till  the  time  was  paft  when  you  might  ac-« 
company  me  without  hazarding  your  life,  the  de- 
lay might  be  dangerous;  even  then  thy  tender 
limbs  could  but  poorly  endure  the  fatigue.  I  got 
that  Eliza,  her  little  ones,  and  that  infant  which 
will  foon  claim  its  (hare  of  my  afFe6Uon,  may  ne- 
ver tafte  the  bitter  cup  of  poverty.  The  little  re- 
mainder  of  our  fortunes  I  will  leave  with  thee;  if 
that  ihoukl  be  exhaufted^  which  heaven  forbid, 
before  I  am  enabled  to  congratulate  thee  on  our 
happier  circumftances,  furely  even  then  thou 
couldeft  not  know  the  mifery  of  abfolute  want  I 
Thy  Eraftus  ftiU  has  friends;  I  have  been  unfor-* 
tunate,  my  Eliza^  but  not  bafe." 

By  arguments  of  this  kind  he  prevailed  on  her  to 

acquiefce  in  his  defign.     Support  yourfelf  in  my 

abfence^  faidhe;  y^e  (hall  not  long  labour  under 

B  b  2  misfottynes 
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misfprtuncs  we  have  not  dererved.  If  any  thin^ 
a^dvantageous  fliould  happen  to  fix  me  abroad,  will 
Eliza  follow  me? — ".  Will!  how  can  Eraftus 
doubt  it!  '*  faid  the  lovely  wife:  "  with  you  no 
climate  can  be  difpleafing ;  without  you  no  cir- 
cumflanc^sc^n  make  me  happy.** — "  Thou  dear, 
dear  woman !  faid  he^  clafping  her  in  his  arms, 
bow  have  I  dcferved  thy  love !" 

At  length  the  time  came  which  was  to  feparate 
them  from  each  other;  no  words  can  exprefs  the 
pain  ihey  felt  at  parting  :  Eraftus,  who  had^  with- 
out knowing  it,  fupported  himfelf  by  endeavour, 
ing  to  fupport  his  Eliza,  wept  when  he  embraced 
the  beft  of  wives.  The  tears  choaked  his  voice, 
when  he  told  his  little  ones  to  be  dutiful  to  thei;* 
^lother.  At  the  laft  embrace  he  would  have  fpoke, 
but  found  the  efforts  vain ;  he  gazed  on  her  a  few 
moments  with  a  look  which  may  be  much  eaGer 
conceived  than  defcribed,  and  filent  left  her  in  all 
the  grief  a  human  breaft  can  know, 

Eliza  now  retired  to  one  of  the  environs,  where 
her  thoughts  were  generally  employed  upon  Eraf- 
tus. Sometimes  when  they  had  wandered  from 
their  ufual  fubjeft,  they  were  recalled  to  it  by  one 
of  the  little  ones  afking  where  papa  was.  Upon 
which  Ihe  could  not  help  pointing  out  the  diftant 

hills^ 
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hills,  and  faying  that  he  was  a  tboufand  times  more 
diftant  than  they  were;  an  idea  but  feldom  awalCd 
without  producing  tears. 

Happily  for  her^  fhe  received  a  letter  from  him 
with  affurances  of  his  welfare,  at  a  time  when  ihe 
moft  wanted  confolation ;  and  fome  months  after 
came  to  her  hands  the  following : 

My  bearsst  ElizAj 
You  will  naturally  believe  I  write  this  with  the  u^^ 
xnoft  joy,  fince  I  can  inform  you,  my  deareft  wife^ 
that  I  am  now  fettled  in  fuch  a  way^  as  will  foon 
make  up  for  our  late  ill  fortune.  A  more  parti- 
cular account  I  referve  till  I  am  h^ppy  in  thy  coi\- 
verfation.  I  have  fent  a  bill,  though  I  cannot 
fuppofe  you  want  it^  that  nothing  may  pofBbly  de- 
tain you  from  my  arrpsj.  Hafie  to  a  HMfband^ 
who  loves  you  better  than  himfelf ;  and  I  believe 
tbatabfence  has  m^de  you  dearer  to  him  tha^ 
ever. 

Eliza  no  fooner  received  this  welcome  letter, 
than  (he  began  to  prepare  for  her  departure;  by 
the  firft  veffel  therefore  that  was  ready  fhe  fet  fail, 
and  took  with  her  a  female  fervant  to  aflift  her  in 
the  care  of  the  children.  She  found  no  other, 
fcarce  indeed  fo  many  inconveniences  as  flie  ex- 
pc6led;  which  arofe  from  the  humanity  of  the  cap- 

taiui 
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t^'n^  who,  unlike  molt  ofhis  brethren,  cbmpaflion* 
^ed  the  inconveniences  which  attend  thofe  who 
are  unaccuftomed  to  the  Tea. 

The  wiflied-for  fliore  was  now  in  view^  and 
Eliza's  heart  exulted  at  the  thoughts  of  her  ap« 
proaching  happine&.  Scarce  however  was  Chf 
landed,  before  her  fpirits  funk  at  the  appearance  of 
a  funeral  which  paffed  by  her.  Her  ill-boding  fan- 
x>  immediately  fuggefted  to  her,  that  it  might  pof- 
fibly  be  her  hufband;  (he  could  not  avoid  inquir- 
ing who  it  was,  when  (he  heard  that  it  was  a  ftran- 
ger  whofe  name  was  Eraftus.  The  colour  left  her 
cheek ;  (he  fainted  in  the  arms  of  her  maid,  and 
rccovcrinst,  found  herfelf  in  the  houfe  of  a  ftrani 
ger  whofe  hofpitality  was  awakened  by  the  appear- 
ance of  her  diflrefs,  •Was  it  for  this'  faid  fce, 
^  I  paffed  the  danger  of  the  feaP  Unhappy  womad 
in  having  cfcaped  its  perils!  Alas,  I  promifedmy* 
fcif  fomc  yoars  of  uninterrupted  happinefs!  Good 
Heaven,  my  forrow  will  end  but  with  my  lifet* 
Thus  did  (he  exclaim  in  broken  fentences,  till 
again  fhe  funk  her  fainting  head,  and  found  her., 
felf  fupponed  at  her  recovery  by  the  hufband  ihe 
imagined  to  be  no  more,  at  fir  ft  ihe  fpoke  to 
him  with  an  incoherent  wildne(s  which  indicated 
the  diforder  of  her  mind;  till  at  length  grown  cal- 
mer, (he  faid — ^Was  it  deiufion  all!    and  do  I 

live 
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live  oiJce  more  to  behold  the  man  I  love!*'*-*^  tt 
was^  it  was^  Eliza  !*  faid  he,  preffing  her  to  hif 
bofom:  thy  holband  lives,  and  we  (hall  now  ba 
blefled. 

When  their  excefs  of  joy  began  to  be  fome- 
what  abated  Eliza  defired  an  account  of  what  had 
happened  to  him  (ince  he  left  her;  and  afked  if 
he  knew  how  (he  came  to  receive  that  melancholy 
information  which  made  her  the  moft  miferable  of 
haiAan  beingsl  ' 

,  As  foQo^  my  ^ear/  faid  he,  ^  as  I  came  over,  I 
ibund  t^t  the  affairs  of  the  houfe  were  not,  by 
f^Ui^bi  in  (b  had  a  way  as.  was  firft  imagined,  and 
(pmctime  after  received  a  larger  Turn  from  it  than 
ever  I  expe&ed  This  and  an  opportunity  which 
now  prefented  itfelf  of  my  fettling  greatly  to  my 
advantage,  gave  me  exceflive  fpirits,  and  I  began 
CO  hope^  as  I  wrote  to  my  Eliza,  that  happier  hours 
nugfat  now  await  us. 

It  was  not  long  after  my  writing  that  letter, 
which  bade  thee  haften  to  my  arms^  that  a  ftranger 
came  to  this  part  of  the  Ifland,  in  hopes  of  improv- 
ing his  health.  Amongft  others,  I  went  to  pay 
him  my  refpeCls.  Can  you  conceive  what  pie*- 
fure,  mingled  with  furprize  and  pain  I  felt,  when 
in  this  ftranger  I  beheld  a  brother?  this  was  that 

brother 
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btodici^  vrhdm  Elis&a  has  heard  me  mentibn.  He 
was  baniflied  by  my  Fathet  for  fome  indifcreuon 
of  youths  and  left  his  native  country  with  the  little 
fortune  which  had  been  given  him  by  his  grand- 
father. He  fettled  on  a  diftant  part  of  this  ifland, 
Vfhtre  he  made  a  conqudlt — for  hii  perfon  was  re- 
markably fine— of  a  widow,  who  pdflcfled  one  of 
the  latgeft  eftates  upon  it« 

He  was  overjoyed  to  fee  me.  ^'  I  cannot  much 
longer  continue  here/' faid  he;  *^I  am  going  to 
the  eternal  abode  appointed  for  human  nature. 
Since  my  banifliment  from  my  father^s  Hdtife^ 
Heaiven  has  b'lefled  me  with  fuccefs.  I  am  told  htf 
forgave  me  With  his  dying  breath :  good  old  man! 
You  are  n6w,  Eraftus,  the  only  remaining  hope  of 
our  family:  I  little  dreamed  of  ever  feeing  you 
again ;  but  heaveti  is  kind.  The  terrors  of  diflb-A 
lution  arc  Icffcned  at  the  fight  of  thee.  It  is  not 
an  unpleafing  refieClion,  •  that  thy  friendly  hand 
will  clofe  my  eyes.  Beware,  Eraftus,  nor  mifem- 
ploy  the  wealth  I  (hall  leave  thee;  it  was  got  with 
honour.  I  can  fcarcely  advife  thee  to  marry ;  it 
is  |o  the  lofs  of  the  beft  of  wives,  which  was  foon 
followed  by  that  of  an  only  child,  that  I  owe  my 
prefent  diforder.  We  were  happy.  She  was  the 
beft  of  women  5"  at  thefe  words  Eraftus  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  Eliza :  "  May  Heaven  continue  our 

lives,** 
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Ijves,'' faid  he ; /*  may  wc  never  know  the  pang 
of  fepkaratiofi  till  age  haft  Clvered  o'er  our  hea(|U 
and  then  it  muft  be  fhort!" 

The  brother  alked  Eraftus  what  accident  Iiad 
brought  him  to  that  part  of  the  world;  who  told 
bim  that^  upon  the  firft  appearance  of  his  illne&» 
he  bad  written  to  England,  to  enquire  whether  he 
was  ftill  living  and  that  he  had  already  made  a  will 
in  his  favour,  and  Jeft  him  the  entire  fortune  he 
poQefled* 

^  It  was  not  long  after  his  arrival*  refumed  Eraf. 
tus,  ^that  he  died)  and  left  me  an  eftate  even  he^ 
y end  the  ambition  of  my  wifhes.  It  was  his  fu- 
neral you  met:  it  was  Eraftus  they  were  bearing 
to  bis  grave,  but  not  Eliza's  Eraftus:  he  lives  to« 
be  once  more  happy  with  the  partner  of  his  joys!* 
At  thefe  words  he  prefled  her  to  his  bofom  with  a 
warmth  expreffive  of  the  moft  perfeQ  love.  ^*  Up* 
on  my  return  from  the  funeral,  I  was  told,  by  fome 
one  whom  I  met,  the  ftory  of  a  woman's  fainting, 
with  fuch  circumftances  as  made  ine  think  it  was 
thee.  I  haftened  to  the  houfe  where  the  hofpita^ 
ble  ftranger  had  conduced  thee,  and  found  thee 
funk  into  the  arms  of  thy  maicL  Shall  I  tell  my 
Elisa,  that  even  this  circumftance  at  prefent  af* 
fords  me  a  degree  of  pleafure?  Indeed,  it  does;  it 
-convinces  me  that  I  ftill  am  blcffed  with  thy  ten* 
C  c  dereft 
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dereft  love^  without  whicb^  as  Eliza  once  faid  to 
me,  no  circumftances  could  make  me  happy!* 

E/aftus  was  now  poflefTed  of  a  fortune  which 
might  enable  hiiD  to  pafs  his  remaining  days  inde- 
pendant  of  the  cares*  of  bufinefs.  He  fold  his 
eftate  to  advantage,  and  returned  to  his  native 
country;  where  he  now  lives  in  all  the  felicity  of 
elegant  eafe;  The  greateft  part  of  their  time^ 
they  fpendin  the  country,  and  now  and  then  a 
winter  in  the  rational  amufement  of  the  town: 
wealthy  without  arrogance,  oeconomift  without  ava- 
rice and  libcntl  without  profufion;  univerfally 
beloved  by  thofe  who  have  any  connexion  with 
them^  and  admired  by  the  few  who  are  happy  in 
their  intimacy. 
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ORIGINAL    ANECDOTE 

OFTHELATE 

t)f-  S  H  E  B  B  E  A  R  E. 

WHEN  the  Doaor  wai  adjudged  to  (land  on 
the  pillory,  on  account  of  his  fixtb  letter 
to  the  People  of  England:  towards  the  clofe  of 
executing  his  fentence,  it  began  to  rain,  and  as  the 
Doctor  was  pai^^ticularly  well  drefled,  fome  of  hig 

friends 


frienda  fent  up  an  Irifh  chairman  with  an  umbreU 
la  to  hold  over  him.  Next  day  Paddy  appeared 
at  the  Dodor's  lodgings^  '<  hoping  his  honour  wa$ 
very  well,  and  that  he  got  no  cold  the  day  before." 
— *«  Pray,  my  friend,  (fays  the  Doftor)  have  not 
you  been  paid  for  your  fcrvices  yefterday?*'— • 
"  O  yes,  your  honour;  I  got  a  guinea/* — "  And 
don't  you  think  that  fufficient  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  ftanding?*' — ^*' Why,  to  be  fure,  in  regard 
to'worij  I  can't  fay  but  it  is — but  Gt-Z— n^i 
your  honour,  canfider  the  di/grace.'* 

The  Dofior,  fo  far  from  being  difpleafed  with 
the  reply,  gave  him  a  crown  more,  for  which  the 
Bian  was  fo  thankful,  that  he  left  him  his  addrefs 
if  ever  he  fhould  have  occafion  fo^  his  fervices 
again. 


THE 
IMPORTANCE  o^  PUNCTUALITY. 

T3  OYLE  has  obferved,  tha^  the  excellency  of 
-■-'  manufaaures,  and  the  facility  of  labour, 
would  be  much  promoted,  if  the  various  expedi* 
ents  and  contrivances  which  lie  concealed  in  pri- 
vate hands,  were  by  reciprocal  coi^n^wuications 
C  c  2  made 
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tnacie  generally  known ;  for  there  are  ftw  opfera- 
tions  that  are  not  performed  by  one  or  other  with 
fome  peculiar  aelvantages,  which  though  fingly  of 
little  importance,  would  by  conjunction  and  con- 
currence open  new  inlets  to  knowledge,  and  give 
Qew  powers  to  diligence. 

There  are,  in  like  manner,  f<;veral  moral  exceU 
feocies  difiributed  among  the  different  claffes  of  a 
community.  It  was  faid  by  Cujacius,  that  he  ne^ 
ver  read  more  than  one  book,  by  which  he  was 
not  inftru6ted;  and  he  that  (hall  enquire  after  vir- 
tue  wr(h  ardour  and  attention,  will  feldom  find'  a 
man  by  whofe  example  or  fentiments  he  may  not 
be  improved. 

Every  profeffion  has  fome  elTential  and  appror- 
priate  virtue,  without  which  there  can  be  no  hope 
of  honor  or  fuQcefs^  and  which,  as  it  is  more  or 
lefs  cultivated,  confers  within  its  fphere  of  afti- 
vity  different  degrees  of  merit  and  reputation. 
As  the  aftrologers  range  the  fubdivifions  of  man- 
kind* under  the  planets  which  they  fuppofe  to  in- 
(luence  their  lives,  the  moralift  may  diftribute 
them  according  to  the  virtues  which  they  necefl?i- 
rily  praftife,  and  confidcr  them  as  diftinguifhed 
by  prudence  or  fortitude,  diligence  or  patience. 

So  much  are  the  modes  of  excellence  fettled  by 

time 
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time  and  place,  that  men  may  be  heard  boa&ing 
in  one  ftreet  of  that  which  they  would  anxioufly 
conceal  in  another.  The  grounds  of  fcorn  and 
efteem,  the  topicks  of  praife  and  fatire^  are  varied 
according  to  the  feveral  virtues  or  vices  which  the 
courfe  of  life  has  difpofed  men  to  admire  or  abhor; 
but  he  who  is  Iblicitous  for  his  owri  improvement^ 
muft  not  be  limited  by  local  reputation,  but  feled 
from  every  tribe  of  mortals  their  chara&eriftical 
virtues,  and  tronftellate  in  himfelf  the  fcattered  gra* 
ces  which  fhine  fingle  in  other  n)en. 

The  chief  praife  to  which  a  trader  afpires  is  that 
of  punftuality,  or  an  exaft  and  rigoroys  obferfance 
of  commercial  engagements;  nor  is  there  any  vice 
of  which  he  fo  much  dreads  the  imputation,  as  of 
negligence  and  inftability.  This  is  a  quality  which 
the  intereft  of  mankind  requires  to  be  diffufed 
through  all  the  ranks  of  life,  but  which  many  feem 
to  confider  as  a  vulgar  and  ignoble  virtue,  below 
the  ambition  of  greateft  or  attention  of  wit,  fcarce- 
ly  requifite  among  men  of  gaiety  and  fpirit,  and 
fold  at  its  higheft  r^te  when  it  is  facrificed  to  a  fro- 
lickorajeft. 

Every  man  has  daily  occafion  to  remark  what 
vexations  arife  from  this  privilege  of  deceiving 
one  another.  The  aflive  and  vivacious  have  fo 
long  difdained  the  reftraints  of  truth,  that  promi- 

fes 
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fti  and  appointments  have  loft  their  cogency,  and 
both  parties  neglcft  their  ftipulations,  becaufe 
each  concludes  that  they  will  be  broken  by  the 
other. 

Negligence  is  firft  admitted  in  fmall  affairs  and 
drengihened  by  petty  indulgences.  He'  that  is 
not  yet  hardened  by  cuftom>  ventures  not  on  the 
violaiion  of  important  engagements,  but  thinks 
l^imfelf  bound  by  his  word  in  cafes  of  property 
or  danger,  though  he  allows  himfelf  to  forget  at 
what  time  he  is  to  meet  ladies  in  the  park,  or  at 
what  tavern  his  friends  are  expe6iing  him. 

This  laxity  of  honor  would  be  more  tolerable, 
]f  it  could  be  reftrained  to  the  play  houfe,  the  ball 
room,  or  the  card-table ;  yet  even  there  it  is  fuf- 
fici^ntly  troublefome,  and  darkens  thofe  moments 
with  expeftation,  fufpenfe,  and  r<:fentmcnt,  which 
arc  fet  afide  for  pleafure,  and  from  which  we  na- 
turally hope  for  unmingled  enjoyment  and  total 
relaxation.  But  he  that  fufFers  the  flighteft  breach 
in  his  morality,  can  feldom  tell  what  fhall  enter  it, 
or  how  wide  it  {hall  be  made;  when  a  paflage  is 
open,  the  influx  of  corruption  is  every  moment 
wearing  down  oppofition,  and  by  flow  degrees  de- 
luges the  heart. 

Ali^cr  entered  the  world  a  youth  of  lively  ima- 
gination, 
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gination^  ^xteiifive  vie^s,  and  untainted  principles. 
His  cdriofity  incited  him  to  range  from  plade  to 
plafce^  and  try  all  the  varieties  of  converfation ;  Us 
elegance  of  addreb  and  fertility  df  ideas,  gained 
him  friends  wherever  he  appeared ;  or  at  icaft  he 
found  the  general  kindnefs  of  reception  always 
fhewn  to  a  young  man  whofe  birth  and  fortune 
give  him  a  claim  to  notice,  and  wha  has  neither 
by  vice  or  folly  dcftroyed  his  privileges.  Ahgtt 
was  pleafed  with  this  general  fmiie  of  mankind^ 
and  was  induftrious  to  preferve  it  by  compliance 
and  officioufnefs,  but  did  not  fuffer  his  defire  of 
pleafing  to  vitiate  his  integrity.  It  was  his  elta« 
bliihed  maxim,  that  a  promife  is  never  to  be  bro« 
kens  nor  was  it  without  long  relu3ance  that  he 
once  fuffcrcd  himfelf  to  be  drawn  away  from  a 
feftal  engagement  by  the  importunity  of  another 
company. 

Me  fpent  the  evening,  as  is  ufual^  in  the  rudf« 
menis  of  vice,  in  peturbation  and  imperfeft  enjoy- 
ment, and  met  his  difappointed  friends  in  the  mor- 
ning with  confu(ion  and  excufes.  His  compant- 
ons,  not  accuftomed  to  fuch  fcrupulous  anxiety, 
laughed  at  his  uneafinefs,  compounded  the  offence 
for  a  bottle,  gave  him  courage  to  break  his  word 
again,  and  again  levied  the  penalty. 


He 
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Me  ▼enttired  the  fame  experiment  upon  a&o^ 
cfaer  fociety»  abd  found  ihem  equally  ready  to  con:' 
ficfer  it  as  a  venial  &ult9alwaya  incident  to  a  man 
of  quickneCi  and  gaiety ;  till  by  degrees  he  began  to 
ttnnk  hlmfelf  at  liberty  to  follow  the  inviution^  and 
%ra8  tio  longer  fhocked  at  the  turpitude  of  falf-^ 
fapod; — ^He  made  no  difficulty  to  promife  his  {ntc^ 
jfence  at  (iiftant  places,. and  if  liftleflnefs  happened 
ko  creep  upon  him,  would  fit  at  home  with  great 
ttanquilUty,  and  has  often  funk  tp  deep  m  a  chair^ 
iri^hile  he  held  ten  tables  in  continual  expe&ations 
0f  his  entrance.     . 

It  was  fo  pleafant  to  live  in  perpetual  vacancy^ 
that  he  foon  difmifled  his  attention  as  an  ufelefs 
incumbrance,  and  refigned  hlmfelf  to  careleffnefs 
and  diflipation^  without  any  regard  to  the  future 
or  the  paft,  or  any  other  motive  of  aftion  than  the 
impulfeofa  fucjden  defire,  or  the  attraflion  of 
immediate  pleafurc*  The  abfent  were  immedi- 
ately forgotten,  and  the  hopes  or  fears  felt  by 
others,  had  no  influence  upon  hrs  condu£l.  He 
was  in  fpcculation  completely  juft,  but  never  kept 
his  promife  to  a  creditor;  he  was  benevolent,  but 
always  deceived  thofe  friends  whom  he  undertook 
to  patronize  or  affift;  he  was  prudent,  but  fuffered 
his  affairs  to  be  embarralFed  for  want  of  regulating 
his  accounts  at  dated  times.  He  courted  a 
'  ;  young 
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young  lady«  and  when  the  i^ttlements  were  dr awn| 
look  a  ramble  into  the  cpuntry  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed to  fign  them.  He  refolved  to  travel,  and 
lent  his  cheft  on  ihipboard)  but  delayed  to  follow 
them  till  he  loft  his  paflage.  He  was  fummoned 
as  an  evidence  in  a  caufe  of  great  importance,  and 
loitered  on  the  way  till  the  trial  was  paft.  It  is 
faid)  that  when  he  had,  with  great  expence,  formed 
an  inc«reft  in  a  borough,  his  opponent  contrived, 
by  fome  agents^  ^ho  knew  his  temper,  to  lure  him 
away  on  the  day  of  eledion* 

His  benevolence  draws  him  into  the  commits 
fion  of  a  thoufand  crimes,  which  others  lefs  kind 
or  civil  would  efcape.  His  courtefy  invites  appli- 
cation; his  promifes  nroduce  dependence ;  he  has 
his  pockets  filled  witn  petitions,  which  he  intends 
fome  time  to  deliver  and  enforce,  ana  his  table 
covered  with  letters  of  requeft,  with  which  he  pur- 
pofcs  to  comply;  but  time  flips  imperceptibly  a«  . 
way,  while  he  is  either  idle  or  bufy;  his  friend^ 
lofe  their  opportunities,  and  charge  upon  him  their 
mifcarriages  and  calamities. 

^  This  charafter,  however  conicmptiblc,  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  Aligtr.  They  whofe  aftivity  of  imagi- 
nation is  often  (hifting  the  fcenes  of  cxpeftation, 
are  frequently  fubjeft  to  fuch  falUes  of  caprice  as 

Dd  ipake 
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make  all  their  aflions  fortuitous,  dcftroy  the  value 
of  their  friendfliip,  obftru6l  the  efficacy  of  their 
virtues,  and  fet  them  below  the  meaneft  of  thofe 
that  perfift  in  their  refolutions,  execute  what  they 
defign,  and  perform  what  they  have  promifed. 


> 


A  HUMOUROUS  ANECDOTE. 

A  Young  gentleman  from  one  of  the  univerff- 
•*-  ^  ties,  on  paying  a  vifit  to  a  lady,  a  relation  of 
his,  in  the  country,  found  her  in  great  affliQion 
for  the  lofs  of  a  diamond  ring  of  confiderable 
value.     She  was  certain  that  fome  of  the  fervants 
mud  have  got  it,  but  (he  knew  not  againft  whom 
the  accufation  fcould  be  direQed.     The  young 
gentleman,  on  hearing  the  circumftanccs,  under- 
took the  recovery  of  it,  provided  the  lady  would 
humour  the  ftratagem  he  propofed  to  make  ufe  of: 
(lie  readily  confcnted.     At  dinner,  therefore,  the 
converfation  turning  upon  the  lofs,  the  fcholar 
boafted  fo  much  of  his  fkiW  in  the  black  art,  that 
Ihe,  as  they  bad  previoufly  agreed,  defired  him  to 
exert  it  for  the  deteQion  of  the  perfon  who  had 
Ilolen  her  ring. — He  promifed  to  make  the  beft 
exertion  of  his  powers,  and  after  dinner,  proceeded 
to  bufinefs. — He  ordered  a  white  cock  to  be  pro- 
cuFcd  (no  other  colour  would  do)  and  a  kettle  to 

be 
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be  placed  on  a  table  in  tl^  hall.  The  cock,  be 
told  them,  was  to  be  put  under  the  kettle;  adding, 
that  all  the  fervants  one  after  another,  were  to 
touch  it,  and  that  as  foon  as  the  guilty  perfon  laid 
his  hand  upon  it,  the  cock  would  crow  three  times. 
Every  thing, being  thus  prepared  with  the  greateft 
folemnity,  the  young  gentleman  opened  the  ftene. 
The  hall  was  darkened,  and  the.  proceiSon  began; 
As  foon  as  they  had  each  of  them  declared  that 
they  had  fulfilled  the  direflipns  given,  and  touch- 
ed the  cock,  the  light  was  rtftored,  and  the  gentle- 
man examined  the  hands  of  them^all:  he  found 
them  all  fmutted  except  thofe  of  one  fervant,  who 
had  taken  care  not  to  touch  the  kettle,  and  was 
beginning  to  hug  himfelf  for  having  outwitted  the 
conjuror,  who,  &xiog  upon  this  circumftance, 
charged  him  clofely  with  the  rqbl^ery :  as  be 
could  not  deny  it,  he  fell  dpwn  on  hi^.knees^^  and 
alked  his  lady's  pardon,  which  fhe  granted  upon 
the  reftoration  of  her  ring. 


ON   SOLITUDE. 

HAPPY  the  man  whom  fate  ordains 
To  dwell  in  fome  lone  fpot. 
His  flock  to  tend  uponi  the  plainsj^ 

Contented  with  his  lot. 
D  d  2 
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A  fifiall  eftate,  from  mortgage  cteaf » 

Suffices  all  his  care, 
If*  carry  hini  through  the  chequered  year, 

lEnough,  tho*  none  to  fpare. 

-lie  feeks  withcare  his  lore^fraug^t  fpotf 
Where  peace  and  virtue  dwells 

The  rich  and  great  he  envies  not, 
His  palace  b  his  cell. 

Beneath  his  low-roof 'd  cot  he  find$ 
True  peade  and  lafting  jcys^ 

In  philofophic  eafe  rcclin'd,        .     ,      [" 
Unknown  to  pompoiis  p6ire.. 


to  hhn  1x6  pkarote  yields  thet6#ii,     .  »'!- 

Where  folly  keeps  her  b<j^^ 
Where  crbudi  in  fearch  6f  ftlte  remrtrti,^ -V  *' 

And  fefhion'^  flaves  ref6rt.  n  i  .• 

Ambition  ne*er  can  taint  hjs  q^jndy  /; 

Nor  envy  wound  his  breaft ; 
His  guiltlefs  thoughts  %mf^%  fefignVly 

Secure  bis  peaceful  reft. 

While  for  the  air-blown  bubble  fame^ 

Fond  folly  gilds  the  ray,  *; 

Of  wealth  or  honors,  empty  nkme^        ' 
Atid  leads  niatikind  a,ftray. 


He 
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He  in  his  humble  cot»  at  cgfe 

Purfucs  more  lafting  joy^  . 
And  while  in  Tearch  ofblamelefs  blift, 

Ho  cares  hi^  peace  annoy. 

This  bliGifuI  lot,  ye  powers,  be  mincj 

My  devious  footfteps  lead^ 
While  others  croud  thy  facred  fiirine^ 

Alike  requeft  thy  aid. 

Thus  in  fiwie  411^01  calm  retreac^ 

In  Iblitude  and  eafe. 
Let  me  beneadi  my  ftraw-xooPd  (eat, 
:    In  filence  end  my  days. 

Free  from  the  clamorous  mad'ning  noife, 

Of  Pride's  ambitious  ftrife; 
Free  from  the  pomp  of  fplendid  joys^ 

Dire£t  my  peaceful  life. 

Thus  thro'  life's  mazy  paths  Fd  go. 
While  Time's  fmooth  fand  fliall  pafs. 

My  deftin'd  fate  ne'er  fearcfa  to  know^ 
Nor  wi(h  to  ftop  the  glais. 

And  when  the  fates  my  life  ihall  daim^ 

Unnoticed  let  me  die; 
Except  fome  friend's  congenial  fame, 

May  heave  one  pitying  figh. 


;  (  sm  ) 

A    O-U  R  I  O  U  S 

XORTI\  AMERICAN  AJ^ECDOTBi 
O  prove    the  natural  goodnefs  of  Attakul- 
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lakuila,.  OFj^  tjie  Little  Carpenter,  he  was  fcy 
of  being  flared  at,  and  tberefure  always  chafe  to 
go  incog,  to  any  public  plaqc.  "  They  are  wel- 
come, faid  he,  once  to  his  interpreter  j  to  look 
upon  me  as  a  ftrange  creature;  they  Tee  but  one, 
and  in  return,  4ifiy  give. me  an  dpfMTtunity  to. look 
upon  thoufands.**  He  v^at  reffpefied  and  coun- 
tenanced by:<hfe  ctiurt,xhc.grcateft  people  in  .the 
nation  did  not  difdain  .to  i>bo|d  ccoverfation  with 
him,  as  far  as  they  y^ere  able  through  the  medium 
oF  an  interpreter.  Some  particular  itate  ofncers 
were,  indeed,  (hy  of  his  company,  as  they  Wten 
found  themfelves,  by  the  fferewdhefs  of  his  quef. 
lions,  the  mere  diftates  of  nature,  puzzled!  to  give 
an  honeft  dirc£l  aofwer.  King  Gcprge  ^himfelf, 
(the  Secofl^).  on?c  fifked  him,  whether  the  peo- 
ple in  his  i>;atiQn  \yere  free*  *'  X^s,  furely,  faid 
the  noble  favage,  for  J,  whip  am  theiir  chi^,  am 
free.**  The  king  was  filent,  and,  a  certain  minif- 
ter  left  the  rodrh.      '        - ' ' 

THE 


THE  HAJ^DSOME  PUPPT, 
A    TALE. 

TIS  not,  perhaps,  poffiblc  for  a  father  to  be- 
hold all  his  children  mth  equal  eyes:  he- 
wili  naturally  feel  fen fations- more  in. favour  of 
,  one  than  of  another;  but  he  may  behave^  and 
ought  to  behave,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not.  to  let 
his  partiality  apf^ear,  Parental  partiality  is:  always 
attended  with  difagree^ble,  frequently  with  dange- 
rous, and  fometimes  with  dreadful  confequcnces. 
-    The  behaviour  of  a  Mr.  Meredith  to  his  fons 
was   highly  exceptionable :  it  was  quite  fufficient 
to  cruOi  every  fpark  of  fraternal  affedion  in  their 
bofoms;  and,  indeed,  they  did  not,  from  their 
boyifli  days,  difcover  themfelves  to  be  any  way 
related  but  by  the  table  of  confanguinity;  they 
were  brothers  by  blood,  but  their  hearts  were  as 
far  afunder  as  the  poles.     And  yet,  as  they  were 
neither  of  them  ill-tempered  lads;  as  they,  each 
ofxthem,  were  virtuoufly  inclined,  it  is  extremely: 
probable  that  if  their  father  had  not,  by  a  prepos- 
terous partiality,  fet  them  at  variance,  had  not 
made  invidious  diftin£lions  between  them,  they 
would  have  grown  up  with  that  fort  of  friendfliip 
which  commonly  fubfifts  among  brothers  (if  they 
have  not  very  bad  difpofitions  indeed)  whofe  paf- 

fions 
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fions  and  affe^ons  have    fair  play,  and  are  not 
turned  to  wrong  obje6U  by  a  mifiak^n  education. 

The  firft  inftance  of  partiality  which  Mn  Mere- 
dith (hewed  for  his  eldeft  fon,  was  occaiioned  by 
the  ft^riority  which  nature  had  given  him,  in  pcnnt 
of  perfon,  over  his  brother:  a  partiality  which 
^ginated,  no  doubt  from  the  ftriking  refemblancc 
of  Harry  to  hirofetf)  having  been  very  much  ad- 
mired  for  his  own  exterior  when  he  was  in  his 
prime,  he  was  flattered  by  the  refle&ion  of  his 
beauty,  grace,  Sec.  in  his  fon,  and  too  often  made 
mortifying  comparifons  between  him  and  bis  Bro- 
ther (who  was  not  at  all  happy  in  bis  outward  formi) 
though  not  frightful))  before  their  faces,  Tom,  it 
is  true^  had  great  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  With  his  in* 
telledual  powert,  in  which  Harry  was  exceedingly 
deficient,  and  he  now  and  then  was  provoked  to 
throw  out  a  farcafin  at  his  brother  for  his  infolent 
and^coxcomical  airs;  but  while  be  pointed  his  fa^ 
tire  at  him,  it  was  clear  enough  to  the  moft  carer 
lels  obferver^  that  he  was  not  a  little  pained  by  the 
confcioufnefs  of  his  own  perfonai  defers.  Had  he 
been  blefTed  with  the  temper  which  guided  the 
late  ingenious  and  amiable  Mr.  Hay,  when  he 
wrote  his  Efiay  on  Deformity^  he  would  have  ra* 
ther  pitied  than  envied  his  brother  for  his  feminine 
afpe£i  and  manners,  and  derived  the  moft  folid  fa- 
*  tisfa£tion. 
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tisfafiion  from  his  own  mafculine  underftanding^ 
bright  parts,  and  deep  penetration.      However, 
Torn  was  not  fo  far  pained  by  his  brother's  fuperior 
beauty,  as  to  negleft  the  culture  of  thofe  talents 
with  which  nature  had  liberally  fiirnifhed  him. 
By  culture  he  gradually  improved  his  mind  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  few  yonng  fellows  ever  went  to 
the  Univerfity  with  a  better  fundamental  ftock  of 
learning.     To  the  Univerfity  alfo  Harry  was  fent; 
but  as  the  fatigue  was  infupportabte,  and  as  his 
ideas  of  a  gentleman  were  very  unacademical^  he 
only  amufed  himfelf  in  the  idlenefles  of  literature. 
Knowing  that  he  fhould  inherit  a  coiifiderable  ef- 
tate^  he  thought  it  altogether  unneceffary  to  qualify 
himfelf  for  any  of  the  learned  profeffions;  and  find- 
ing that  he  was  extravagantly  courted  by  the  fair 
fex,  he  paid  much  more  attention  to  his  face  than 
to  his  head.  Tom,  on  the  contrary,  being  very  well 
afiured,  from  his  father's  ruling  paffion,  his  family 
pride,  that  he  had  no  chance  for  a  genteel  fettle- 
ment  in  life,  without  procuring  it  by  dint  of  applica- 
tion, ftuck  clofe  to  his  ftudies;  and  feeling  that 
he  (hould  make  but  an  indifferent  figure  in  the 
pulpit,  or  at  the  bar,  threw  hin^felf  into  the  phyfi- 
cal  line,  that  he  might  be   able  to  do   fomething 
for  a  fubfiflence  at  the  death  of  his  father;  who 
frequently  told  him,  that  as  he  had  given  him  a  li- 
beral education,  he  mufl  make  his  way  in  the 
£  e  world 
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.world  as  well  as  he  could,  and  not  rely  upon  him 
for  a  fortune  fufiicient  to  keep  him  in  a  flate  of 
lazy  independence. 

Juft  when  his  fons  were  going  to  leave  the  Uni- 
verfity,  Mr.  Meredith  died.  It  was  then  that  the 
oppofite  chara£lers  of  the  two  brothers  appeared 
with  the  mod  ftriking  difcriminations.  Harry 
took  pofeflion  of  his  paternal  eAate  with  a  filly 
kind  of  joy,  and  by  the  levity  of  his'conduft,  be- 
trayed the  weaknefs  of  his  underllanding.  The 
fums  which  he  laid  out  upon  his  drefs,  did  him  no 
honour ;  they  only  ferved  to  make  him  appear  in  a 
more  ridiculous  light  than  he  had  yet  been  feen; 
.and  he  did  not  in  the  difpofal  of  his  money  in  any 
fhape,  acquire  any  reputation.  At  every  public 
place  he  brought  himfelf  forward  to  the  eye  of  cri- 
ticifm :  to  that  eye  he  was  continually  offenfive, 
by  that  eye  he  was  univerfally  condemned;  but 
not  having  fagacity  enough  to  difcern  his  imper« 
feSions,  he  was  every  moment  affording  new  mat- 
ter for  ridicule  to  work  upon.  His  purfuits  were 
of  the  moft  trifling  kind,  but  they  were  expenfive 
.  ones,  and  he  was  perpetually  furrounded  by  a  fet 
of  furamer-fricnds,  who  artfully  availed  themfelvcs 
of  his  exccflive  vanity,  to  promote  the  circulation 
of  his  running  cafh. 

'   But 
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But  the  meafure  of  his  folly  was  not  yet  full. 
A  feducing  little  gipfey,  with  no  pretenfions  to 
beauty^  but  wiih  a  large  (hare  of  cunning,  flattered 
him  fo  much  by  making  him  believe  fhe  was  in  a 
dying  condition  for  him^  that  he,  through  mere 
pity,  married  her. 

The  moment  Mifs^Snarewell  Jiad  fecured  her 
gudgeon,  fhe  pulled  off  the  mafk,  and  foon  con- 
vinced him  that  he  had  not  only  married  a  woman 
with  nothing  but  a  woman  deeply  in  debt,  he  then, 
inftead  of  beholding  her  with  eyes  of  compaflion, 
(love  was  out  of  the  queftion,  for  no  Narciflus 
can  love  another  perfon,)  looked  at  her  with  more 
than  difgufl,  with  deteftation,  with  abhoirence* 
Viewing  her  in  the  moft  odious  light,  he  treated 
her  with  the  mofl  opprobrious  language;  forget- 
ting, while  he  loaded  her  with  reproaches  for  hav- 
ing deceived  him,  that  he  had  brought  the  griev- 
ance of  which  he  fo  loudly  complained^  upon 
himfelf  by  his  own  folly. 

Mrs.  Meredith  having  gained  her  point  by  mar- 
rying  him,  was  very  little  concerned  about  his 
feelings,  in  confequence  of  his  difappointment: 
flie  therefore,  anfwcred  all  his  vituperative  ad- 
dreffes  to  her  with  equal  virulence,  and  fometimes 
adopted  phrafes  which  would  have  put  a  Billingf- 
gatc  water-nymph  to  the  blu&.-  Harry,  in  a  few 
E  e  2  months 
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tnonths  after  this  very  imprudent  marriage,  being 
hard  pufhed  by  his  wife's  creditors,  as  well  as  his 
own,  found  himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  felling  the 
family  eftate,  in  order  to  fatisfy  their  clamorous 
demands. 

The  conduft  of  Tom  Meredith,  upon  his  fa- 
ther's death,  was  very  diflPerent  from  his  brothers* 
Having  while  he  purfued  his  ftudies,  made  fome 
ufeful  friendfhips,  and  ftrengthened  the  credit 
which  his  abilities  gave  him,  by  the  integrity  of 
his  life,  and  the  propriety  of  his  whole  carriage, 
he,  though  a  young  man,  met  with  much  more 
encouragement  than  he  could  have  expefted.  He 
had  not^  like  his  brother  a  handfome  perfon  ;  nei- 
ther was  he,  like  his  brother,  a  puppy.  With 
regard  to  their  capacities,  nature  had  made  a  wide 
difference  between  them;  and  Tom,  by  the  dili- 
gent cultivation  of  his  natural  parts,  raifed  him- 
felf in  the  world,  in  fpite  of  his  unpromifing  ap- 
pearance. By  his  extenfive  knowledge  and  un- 
blemifhed  charader,  he  made  his  circumftances, 
in  a  few  years,  perfeftly  eafy,  and,  by  a  prudent 
alliance,  affluent. 

Tom,  who  could  not  feel  a  cordial  affeftion  for 
a  brother  by  whom  he  had  been  grofsly  infulted 
when  he  came  to  his  inheritance,  faw  him  driving 

faa 
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faft  to  ruin  without  pity ;  he  did  not,  indeed,  de- 
ferve  any  pity:  and  attended  to  theendteafeof  his 
own  fortune  with  redoubled  afiivity.     The  mo- 
ipent  he  heard  from  a  friend  that  Harry  was  obli- 
ged to  fell  his  eftate,  and  had  given  the  neceflary 
orders  to  Chriftie  concerning  it,  he  de fired  that 
friend  to  purchafe,  it  in  his  own  name,  for  hinMt 
all  events.  ''  I  cannot  be^r  the  thoughts  (f&id  he) 
of  feeing  the  eftate  go  out  of  my  family,  after  hav- 
ing been  fuch  a  number  of  years  in  it.    Befides,  I 
fliall,  by  the  purchafe  of  it,  have  an  opportunity 
to  triumph  in  my  turn  over  my  brother.     I  will 
behave  to  him  as  he  would,  I  imagine,  behave  to 
me  upon  a  fimilar  occafion :  he  deferves  to   be 
mortified,  and  he  (hall  be  feverely  mortified,"   In 
a  ftiott  time  afterwards,  Tom  took  pofleflion  of 
his  brother's  eftate.     Harry  had  met  with  innu- 
merable mortifications  during  his  right  and  title  to 
it,  but  this  was  the  leaft  fupportable ;  he  was  now 
more  painfully  than  ever  fenfible  of  the  difference 
between  an  ugly  man  of  fenfe,  and  a  handfome 
puppy  without  brains. 


ANECDOTE. 
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ANECDOTE. 

ACorrcfponcJent  informs  u$^  that  the  late  prcr- 
pofition  of  a  Member  of  the  French  Convener- 
lion,  to  iffue  a  decree  for  the  deftruftion  of 
WOLVES,  &c.  reminds  him  of  a  convcrfation  at 
wMfch  he  happened  to  be  prefent,  in  New  Jerfcy,- 
foon  after  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  which 
occafioncd  the  rebellion  in  America.  It  was  at 
the  table  of  Governor  Franklin,  fon  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Doftor  Franklin.  A  foreign  gentle- 
man, one  of  the  company,  who  was  then  on  a  tour 
through  the  middle  colonies,  with  the  intent  of 
piirchafing  a  plantation,  and  becoming  a  fettler, 
was  very  inquifitive  of  the  Governor  (to  whom  it 
feems  he  had  been  particularly  recommended)  re- 
fpcfting  the  foil,  climate, &c.  Among  a  variety  of 
qucftions,  he  ad^ed,  If  there  were  any  mifchievous 
animah  in  America?  which  being  anfwered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  then  requefted  to  know  what  they 
were  called,  and  was  told  by  the  Governor  (with 
all  the  affum'd  gravity  of  a  profound  naturalift)  that 
thofc  fpecies  mod  diflinguiflicd  for  their  mifchiev- 
ous qualities  were,  wolves^  foxts  ?ir\di  patriots. 

Not  being  fufficiently  convcrrant  in  the  Englifli 
language,  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  patriot^ 
and  imagining  it  was  really  the  name  of  fome  wild 

bean. 
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beaft^  the  foreigner  defired  to  be  informed  of  it-s 
nature^  and  >yhat  kind  of  animal  it  refembled. 
**  Why,  Sir,'*  faid  the  Governor,  "  his  general  re- 
(emblance,  is  that  of  a  human  creature;  be  walks 
on  two  legs,  has  the  power  of  occafionally  afluming 
various  forms  and  hues^  infomuch  that  I  have  known 
bim»  the  better  to  inveigle  and  feize  on  his  defliafld 
prey,  not  only  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  man^  but 
even  the  countenance  of  an  honejl  man;  at  which 
time  he  is  far  more  dangerous  than  the  rattle- fnake^ 
who  always  gives  previous  notice  of  his  malignant 
intentions.  But  what,  perhaps.  Sir,  will  furprize 
you  more  than  all,  is,  that  though  our  wife  afTemb- 
lers  have  paffed  afts  in  every  province,  giving  a 
bounty  for  the  deftruflion  of  wolves^  and  foxes  and 
eycnfquirrels^  yet  they  at  the  fame  time  permit  the 
patriots  to  go  at  large,  and  roam  throughout  the 
continent  without  moleftation,  notwithftandmg  they 
evidently  do  more  mifchief  to  the  inhabitants  in 
one  year,  than  all  the  other  animals  could  accom- 
plifli  in  an  age."  **  Hah!  hah!"  cried  the  Fo- 
reigner, *'  me  now  underftand,  I  (hall  never  fee  dc 
Wolf,  or  de  Foxj  but  I  fhall  tink  "  of  de  Patriot, 
nor  de  Patriot,  without  tinking  of  de-  Wolf  ox  dc 
Foxr 

^*  Mine  Got !  added  he,  it  is  von  terrablc  ani- 
mal indeed!  I  links  1  muft  co  back  to  mine  own 

country.. 
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country*  But,  pray.  Sir,  hab  you  not  try  to  get 
de  Aflembly  of  dis  province  to  pafs  de  law  for  de- 
ftroying  dofc  monfters  ?**—*'  No,  Sir,  I  have  not,* 
replied  the  Governor,  "  and,  indeed ;  I  are  fo  pe- 
culiarly circumftanced,  that  I  could  not  do  it 
with  propriety ;  for,  fhould  they  comply  with  my 
requeft,  I  might  be  inftrumental  in  killing  iny  own 
fathir^  who  is,  at  this  very  inftant,  travelling 
through  the  fettlements  in  Canada,  in  the  guife  of 
a  patriot,  endeavouring  by  his  incendiary  tales  to 
do  at  lead  as  much  mifchief,  as  Samfon  did  with 
Ws  300  foxes'  tails  in  the  land  of  the  Philiftines,** 


ANECDOTE 

OF  THE  EARL  OF  BEAULIEU. 

T  Tl  7HEN  his  Lordfhip  was  only  Mn  Huffey, 
^  ^  he  was  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Dutchefs  Dowager  of  Manchefter,  one  of  the 
two  daughters  and  coheireiTes  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Montague.  A  certain  Welfh  Baronet,  who  de- 
lighted much  more  in  the  (hades  of  ParnaiTus,  than 
the  exercifes  of  the  Campus  Martins^  was  pleafed 
to  give  Mr.  Huffey,  a  very  confpicuous  place,  in 
a  very  biting  fatire,  exprcffed  in  very  well  turned 
verfes.     Mr.  Huffey,  though  at  that  time  poffeffed 

of 
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of  a  very  old  paternal  eftate  in  Ireland^  vortll 

above  8ooo/.  a  year^  was  reprefentod  in  this  fatire 

as  a  needy  adventurer,  who  paid  his  addrefies  to 

the  Dutchefs,  merely  with  a  view  of  obtaining  ft 

livelihood  in  the  pofieffion  of  her  fortune.     Tho 

iatire  was  publiihed,  and  was  in  every  one*s  hands; 

confequemly  both  the  Dutchefs  and  Mr.  Huff^ 

iaw  it.    The  latter  flew  immediately  to  the  Baro« 

net's  houfej  and  left  a  meflage  for  him,  tq  meet 

him  upon  ferious  bufinefs  at  a  certain  uvern  ia 

two  hours.     In  the  mean  time  he  went  to  pay  % 

vifit  to  her  Grace;  and  to  his  great  furprize,  fouD4 

the  fatirift  in  converfation  with  her.    Mr.  Hufley^ 

without  any  ceremony  walked  up  to  him,  toolc  hiia 

by  the  nofe,  pulled  him  to  the  door,  and  abfolutely 

kicked  him  out^  the  Baronet,  who  was  of  a  very 

puctahk  difpofition,  not  making  the  leaft  refift** 

ance,  or  feeming  to  feel  an  atom  of  refentment, 

which  probably  was  abforbed  by  his  fear.    Mn 

Hufley  then  turned  to  the  Dutchefs,  and  begged 

her  pardon  for  the  liberty  he  had  taken  ip  her 

houfe,  and  in  her  prefence:  he  faid  the  indignatioa 

he  felt  at  feeing  fo  fcurrilous  arafcal  in  a  company 

of  which  he  was  fo  unworthy,  had  been  too  fircng 

for  his  reafon;  and  he  begged  fhe  would  be  aflured 

that  it  was  refpeft  for  her  grace  that  had  hurried 

him  to  do  what  might  be  thought  a  violation  of  it» 

The  Duchefs  was  far  from  being  offended;  on  the 

F  f  contrary 
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contrary  (he  was  charmed  with  the  pfoof  fhe  had 
juft  feen,  that  the  gemleman  upon  whom  Ihe  had 
already  refolved  to  bcftow  her  hand  was  a  man  of 
fpirit,  under  whofe  proteftion  (he  might  reft  fecure 
from  infult.     She  aflured  him  of  a  full  pardon ;  and 
as  aproof  of  her  fincerity,  (he  then  did  what  fhe 
fed  long  declined  to  do  before — fhe  named  the 
day  on  which  fhe  would  make  him  the  mafler  of 
her  perfon  and  her  fortune:  they  were  accordingly 
married;  and  had  two  children,  a  daughter,  who 
died  foon  after  her  birth,  and  a  fon  (Lord  Montagu) 
who  died  laft  month,  in  the  South  of  France,  un- 
married.   Mr.  Huffey,  foon  after  his  marriage  was 
made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and^'a  Baron ;  and  after- 
wards was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  an  Earl  by  the 
title  of  Beaulieu;  but  all  his  honours  will  die  with 
him,  as  his  Lordfhip  is  now,  by  the  death  of  his 
only  fon,  left  without  any  iffue.    As  for  the  Welfh 
Baronet,  he  pofted  away  to  his  feat  in  Wales, 
where  he  buried  himfelf  for  three  years,  and  ever 
after  kept  his  nofe  out  of  the  reach  of  Mr.  HufTey's 
hand. 


DAPHNE 
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DAPHNE  AND  AMINTOR: 

Or. Rural  Simplicity. 

THE'fingvilar  happinefs  of  Daphne  and  Arnin*) 
•  toF'fias  often  excited  the  enquiries  of  curio- ^ 
fit?^i  'and  givdn' food  to  the  afps  of  envy.     They, 
who  are  acquainted  with  them,  wifli  to  be  likei 
them ;  they  who  envy  thenii  are  concerned  to  find 
them  fo  blefled  with  each  other.     Daphi^e  might 
have  been  the  ornament  of  a  court,  if  (he  had  pot 
preferred  the  obfcurity  of  a  village,.    Her  ftature 
is  fomewhat  of  the  tallefl,  yet  formed  with  the 
greateft  delicacy  :  the  fmiles  of  innocence  irradi- 
ate her  countenance,  and  the  fymmetry  of  her  fea- 
tures are  otily  an  index  to  the  harmony  in  her. 
foul ;  (he  always  captivated  without  defign :  fhe 
always  reaped  bippinefs  from  communicating  it  to 
QthciC9»r    Grs^teful  to  that  Being  which  has  lavifiied 
its  favours  upon  her,  ihe  made  ufe  of  thofe  fa« 
vours  only  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  others  towards 
him. 

Amintor  was  early  the  choice  of  her  heart. 
Their  friendfliip  commenced  in  the  lifping  days  of 
infancy ;  aiid  when  age  had  matured  the  bloflbms 
ofbeauty^  and  the  bud  of  difgretion,  their  friend- 
fliip was  exalted  into  love.  The  firft  dawning  of 
the  paffion  alarmed  both  their  hearts;  they  looked 
F  f  «  upon 
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upon  it  as  ft  kind  of  facrilegc  to  cfifpofe  of  their 
hearts  without  parental  faji&ion  and  they  determi* 
ned  to  afk  that»  before  they  would  permit  the  fire 
to  rife  into  a  blaze.  An  affe&ipB|  which  it  thus 
founded,  will  inevitably  fecure  happine&.  Het« 
ven,  whiph  inculcates  obedience  to  parents^  cao^ 
not  fail  to  reward  it. 

The  two  friends^  with  all  the  reluQance  of  anxr 
iety,  applied  to  the  awful  tribunal,  determined  to 
a))ide  by  the  decifion.  '  They  both  received  that 
anfwer  which  they  wiflied  to  receive.  Confidence 
in  a  parent  is  never  mifplaced. 

Though  fond  of  each  other,  they  avoided  every 
approach  to  what  might  be  incompatible  with  the 
mod  fcnipulous  modefty.  Their  love  was  like 
that  of  our  firft  parents  in  paradift;  it  had  all  the 
fervour  of  affedion,  without  the  leaft  mixture  of 
▼ice. 

No  liberties  were  fufFered;  no  liberties  were  of- 
fered. They  deferred  their  tranfport  to  the  con- 
nubial day^  from  a  perfuafioif  that  the  facred  cere- 
mony  only  could  authorise  them* 

Yet  fuch  endearments  as  rujlic  JimpUcity  would 

fillow^  they  frequently  ufted:  their  employments 

were  congenial  with  their  fouls;  their  fleecy  care 

was  an  emblem  of  their  own  innocence. 

On 
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On  tlie  mom  which  was  to  unite  them  forever, 
they  walked  abroad  to  view  the  beauties  of  nature. 
Amintor  caught  this  opportunity  of  (hewing  botb^ 
hh  attachment  and  his  fimpliclty:  The  fummei^ 
had  enamelled  the  plain  with  its  gaudieft  flowers, 
which  ravilhed  the  fight.  Daphne  admired  the 
gay  profulion  with  a  heart  dilated  with  fpiritual 
gratitude.  Amintor  watched  her  eye;  and  find- 
ing how  her  tboiights  were  employed,  anticipated 
hii^  future  happitiefs,  and  poured  out  an  ejacqli^ 
tion  of  thanks  for  the  prol^e6;  of  being  matter  of 
a  &lrer  flower  than  any  of  the  vegetable'  iribiJ 
H6  quitted  her  to  gather  a  chaplet,  for  her  head^ 
which  be  placed  thereon  with  the  moft  diftant'  rtJ 
fpcft. .  Seeing  bow.  much  grac?  flie  both  received 
f;rQm»lind  imparted, to  the  ^w^rs,  he  gathered 
others,  which  fafe  fprmed  intp  feftoons,  and  hung 
around  her  waift.  This  little  embellifliment  ap. 
peared  to  him  to  heighten- her  charms:  he  was  fo 
overpowered  with  her  beauties^  that  he  forgot  the 
reftraint  which  he  had  till  then  pteferved;  and  he 
ijpprinted  a  kifs  upon  her  hand. 

This  liberty  he  never  took  before;  but  when 
he  recovered  from  the  fweet  confufion  which  it 
occafioned,  he  condemned  himfelf  by  a  blufli, 
l^hich  apologized  for  him  better  than  his  tongue 

could. 

Unufed 
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Unufed  to  fuch  freedoms.  Daphne  trembled  in 
every  joint,  and  haded  homewards  as  fad  as  £he 
could.  There  was  foniething  within  her  which 
would  neither  fuffer  her  to  be  angry,  nor  permit 
her  to  hazard  a  renewal  of  the  freedom.  Now 
{he  is  united  with  Amintor,  (he  perceives  the  wif- 
dopn  of  her  condud.  She  did  not  exhauft  the 
ftock  of  love  before  marriage,  but  finds  it  increafe 
every  day.  She  can  look  back  on  every  interview 
with  Amintor  without  a  blufh;  and  (he  proclaims 
to  the  reft  of  her  fex,  that  if  their  a(re£lion  (hould 
firft  have  the  fanflion  of  parental  confent,  an4 
be  not  fuiFered  to  exhauft  its  flames  before  marri* 
age  it  will  be  commenfurate  with  their  lives. 

-  They  who  would  be  as  happy  as  Ami n tor  and 
Daphne,  muft  watk  in  their  ft^ps,  and  fuffer  to 
lead  them  to  the  alter  of  Hymeti.  " 


1— ^P^W 


Mr.  POPE  to  Dr.  SWIFT. 

TWITNAM,  October  12,  1738. 

My  Dear  Friend, 
T  Could  gladly  tell  you  every  week  the  many 
-*•  things  that  pafs  in  my  heart,  and  revive  the 
memory  of  all  your  friendfliip  to  me;  but  I  am  not 
fo  willing  to  put  you  to  the  trouble  of  (hewing  it 

(tho* 
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(tho*  I  know  you  have  it  as  warm  as  ever)  upon 
little  or  trivial  occafions.  Yet^  this  once  I  am  un* 
able  to  refufe  the  requeft  of  a  very  particular  and 
very  deferving  friend;  one  of  thofe  whom  his  own 
merit  has  forced  me  to  contract  an  intimacy  witb^ 
after  I  had  fworn  never  to  love  a  man  more^  fince 
the  forrow  it  coft  me  to  have  loved  fo  many,  now 
dead,  banHhed,  or  unfortunate.  I  mean  Mr.  Lyt- 
tteton,  one  of  the  woi^thieft  of  the  rifing  generation. 
His  nurfe  hasa  fon,  whom  I  would  beg  you  to  pro« 
inote  to  the  next  vacancy  in  your  choir.  I  loved 
my  own  nurfe,  and  fo  does  Lyttelton:  he  loveS| 
and  is  loved  through  the  whole  chain  of  relations^ 
dependents,  and  acquaintance.  He  is  one  who 
would  apply  to  any  perfon  to  pleafe  me,  or  to  ferve 
mine :  I  owe  it  to  him  to  apply  to  you  for  this 
man,  whofe  name  is  William  Lamb,  and  he  is  the 
bearer  of  this  letter.  I  prefume  he  is  qualified  for 
that  which  he  defires;  and  I  doubt  not,  if  it  be  con- 
fident with  juftice,  you  will  gratify  me  in  him. 

Let  this  however,  be  an  opportunity  of  telling 
you — What? — What  I  cannot  tell,  the  kindncfs  I 
bear  you,  the  affeftion  I  feel  for  you,  the  hearty 
wifhes  I  form  for  you,  my  prayers  for  your  health 
of  body  and  mind,  or  the  beft  foftenings  of  the 
want  of  either,  quiet  and  refignation.  You  lofe 
little  by  not  hearing  fuch  things  as  this  idle  and 

bafe 
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bafe  generation  has  to  tell  you.  You  lofe  not 
much  by  forgetcii^  inoft  of  what  now  pafle»  io  ki^ 
Perhaps  to  have  a  memory  thafc  retains  the  fiaft 
fcenes  of  our  country,  and  forgets  the  prefent,  it 
the  means  to  be  happier  and  better  contented. 
But«  if  the  evil  of  the  day  be  not  intolerabte 
(though  Aiffieient^  God  hnowi^  aC  any  period  of 
life)  we  may,  at  leaA  we  fiiould^  nay- we  diuflu 
(whether  patiently  or  impatientty)  bear  ity  arid 
omlie  the  beft  6i  what  we  cannot  make  better^ 
but  may  make  worfe.  Ta  hear  that  this  is  yoiMT 
ikuauoB)  and  your  ten^Mnr,  and  that  peace  attends 
you  hi  home,  and  ode  or  iwo  true  friends,  itffaa 
are  tender  about  you.  would  be  a  great  eafe  tame 
to  knowy  and  know  from  yourfelf.  Tell  me  who 
thofe  are  whom  you  now  love  or  efteem,  that  I 
may  love  and  efteem  them  tooi  and.  if  they  ever 
come  into  England,  let  them  be  my  friends.  If  by 
any  thimg  I  can  here  do^  1  can  ferve  you,  or  pleafe 
you.  be  certain  it  will  mend  my  bappinefs;  and 
that  no  fatisfafiton  any  thing  gives  me  here  will  be 
fifperior,  if  equal  to  it. 

My  dear  Dean,  whom  I  never  will  forget,  or 
thinkof  with  coolnefs,.  many  are  yet  living  here 
who  frequently  mention  you  with  affection  and  re« 
fpe6^.  Lord  Orrery,  Lord  Batburft.  Lord  Bol^ 
ingbroke^  Lord  Oxford.  Lord  Mafham^  Lewes^ 

Mrs. 
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Mf^  *l^/Bloum>  (allow  one  woman  tb  the  lift) 
for  (he  is  as  conftbntto  old  friendlhips  as  any  mart, 
sundmony  young  mert  there  are^  nay  all  that  are  any 
ciredtt  to  this  age^  who  love  you  Unknown^  who 
kindle  at  your  fire,  and  learn  by  your  genius« 
NtMhing  of  you  can  die,  nothing  of  ydu  can  de«' 
cay^no^ing  tif  youcAn  fuffer,  nothing  of  you  caik 
be  dbfcured  oir  locked  up  froin  efteem  and  admU 
ration,  except  what  is  at  the  deanry ;  juft  as  much 
cf  yon  only-  as  God  ibadfe  moYtal.  May  the  reft  of 
you  (which  is  all)  be  as  happy  hereafter  is  bbneft 
men  may  expeft  and  need  not  doubt;  while  (know* 
ing  nothing  more)  theylciiow  that  their  maker  is 
inercifiil.    Adieu  I 

Your*s  ever,  A.  Pope. 


REDEMPTION. 

'T^HIS  is  one  of  the  moft  glorious  works  o(  the 
-*•  Almighty* — lUuftrious  is  the  hour  of  the  re* 
ftoration  of  the  world — the  hour  when  from  con- 
demnation and  mifcry,  it  emerged  into  happinefs 
and  peace. 

In  this  hour,  the  long  feries  of  prophecies,  vifi- 

ons,  types,  and  figures,  were  accomplilhcd.    This 

was  the  centre  in  which  they  all  met;  this  the  point 

to  which  they  tended  and  verged,  throughout  the 

O  g  courfe 
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courfe  of  (b  many  generations.  We  heboid  .tlwy 
law  and  the  prophets  ftarrding  at  tjbe  foQt  ;of  ibtf 
crofs)  9»d  doing  hoipage;  We  MioLd  Mo(es  iitid 
Aaron  ^ring  the  ark  of  the  coyeMnt  rOaviditod 
Z^k  prcfcuting  ;thf  prude  of  teftimooy;  /we  he-» 
hc^d  ail  nhe  priefts  and  fi»cra£Kes,  aU  ib^iritcts  land 
o^Viancesi  all  .^  ^pe»  ^qd  Tyinbiili^  aflbmbkd^ 
tQgech^rto  rf^c^tve  (heir  confofimiatioQ*  In  dm 
hiojixt  cy^ry  ^-itc  afluined  its  $gfti£o«ftGf(  .evif^ 
p^rcdi^ion  met  its  jsveats  ^V/Cirjr  Cymbol  difyhyt^- 
io  cooellKHideDoew 
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-/^nii  Happinefs  of  Matrimony. 

PROVIDENTIAL  care  defccnds  even  to  vcgc- 
table  life.  Every  pl^  bears  a  pfofufion  of 
feed,  and  in  order  to  cover  thjc  earth  with  veMJj- 
bles^  fome  feeds  hkve  vings^  foirie  are  Tciaftef ed  ^y 
means  of  a  'f})ring,  and  foitie  are  fo  light  as  to  be 
carried  abotit  by  the  wind.  Bftite  animals^  which 
do  nbt  p9ir»  hkve  grafs  and'othfer  food  in  plenty, 
enabling  the  female  to  feed  her  young,  without 
needing  an  y  affiftance  from  th6  male.  fiut;'where 
the  young  require  the  nurfingcare  oFfeodi  f^rtnts^ 
pairing  is  a  law  of  nature. 

When 
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WltthAlbeirmc«^  are  b  amply  provided  for, 
can  k  he^fenottfly  tkought^  xbat  Pravidence  is  k& 
altiuilivettk  tl^e  hiuaah  lace?  Man  is  a  hplplefs 
iMtag  More  thft  age  of  iifteen  or  fixteen;  anjd 
4iere  mxpht.  ib  a  family  ten  or  twelve  children  of 
different  biiUis,  before  theeldeft  can  fliift  for  iu 
felf. .  Now  in  the  original  ftate  of  hunting  an^ 
fiflungyivkich  are  laborious  occupations^  and  not 
always  fuccdsful,  a  woman,  fuckling  her  infant, 
is  notable  to  provide  food  even  for  berfelf^  much 
lefs  for  ten  or  twelve  voracious  children.  Matri- 
mony^ therefoxe,  is  fo  necefiary  to  the  human  race^ 
thai  it.n^ttft  be  an  appointmen^  of  Heaven.  This 
conclijfiQn  cannot  be  refiflbtd  by  any  onewho  be- 
lieves in  Providence,  and  iu  final  caufes. 

To  confirm  this  dpflrine,  let  the  confequences 
of  a  loofe  cppimerce  between  thcfexes  be  examin- 
ed. The  carnal  appetite,  when  confined  to  one 
obje£^feldom  tranfgrefies  the  bounds  of  temper- 
ance. But  were  it  encouraged  to  roam>  |i^  a  bee 
fueling  honey  from  every  flower,  every  new  ob- 
jc.&  wp^ld  inQame  the  imagination.  Satiefy  with 
ifefpeQ  ^  oife,  would  create  new  defires  with  re* 
fpe6l  to  others,  and  animal  love  would  become  the 
ruling  paffion. 

Friendlhip  conftituiei^hc  grcateft  part  of  our 

faappinefs.    Without  this,  there  is  nothing  agreea^ 

G  g  a  ble 
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ble  in  fociety.  Withput  this^gloiy,  and  riches  are 
but  a  burden^  and  pleafure  itfelf  hatb.no  relilh. 
Now»  where  can  this  be  found  ib  perCeO,  and  fo 
fraught  with  the  moft  pure  delights^  as  in  the  mar- 
riage (late  ?  Where  can  fuch  refemblance  or  con- 
formity of  afife&ions  be  expe&ed,  as  between  two 
perfons,  who  ought  p  hs^ve  the  fame  heart,. and 
.the  fame  foul?  Whi^t  converfation  can  be  more 
free  and  referved,  than  that  between  thofe,  who 
have  come  under  mutual  engagements  never  to 
part?  Can  there  be  a  greater  fatisfadion  in  life, 
than  to  have  a  faithful  companion,  to:  whom  we 
inay  freely  difcovcr  every  joy  and  every  fonrow^ 
and  with  whom  we  may  intruft  every  private 
fought  with  an  entire  confidence?. 

How  delightful  is  that  fociety,  in  which  every 
inftant  furnifhes  either  fide,  with  new  occafions  to 
commend  and  rejoice  in  their  choice;  in  which  fe- 
licity and  public  approbation  Ihine  continually 
upon  two  fortunate  perfons,  who  have  given  them* 
felves  to  each  other  for  life;  in  which  all  their  de- 
fires  are  inceflantly  fatisfied;  and  in  which  the  love 
bf  diftin6tion  has  nothing  to  feek  beyond  that 
fociety? 

Qh  I  won^an  I  lovely  woman!  Natui^e  made  you 
To  temper  man ;  Wc  had  been  brutes  without  you ! 

Angels 
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Aogeb  are  painted  fair  to  look  like  you : 
There's  in  you  all  that  we  believe  of  heav*n. 
Amazing  brightnefs,  purity  and  truth. 
Eternal  joyc  and  cverlafting  love! 
All  other  goods  by  Fortune's  hand  are  given, 
A  wife,  is  die  peculiar  gift  of  Heaven. 


ANECDOTE. 
OfaSATLOR. 

AN  honeft  tar,  who  had  lined  his  pockets  with 
the  fpoils  of  the  enemy  of  his  country,  or- 
dered a  huge  gold  ring.  When  the  tradefman 
had  finiihed  it,  he  told  him  it  was  common  to  have 
a  poejy  engraved  on  it.  Very  well,  (faid  the  fea- 
man,)  whatmuft  it  be?-*— Any  thing  you  pleafe,  (re- 
plied the  goldfmith)— Then  (returned  the  other) 
put  on  it 

*'  When  money's  low — the  ring  mull  go/* 
This  was  done,  and  the  honeft  fon  of  the  waves 
was  fo  well  pleafed  with  the  execution  of  the  whole, 
that  he  ordered  a  mafly  pair  of  filver  buckles  to 
be  made,  with  rims  as  broad  as  the  edge  of  a  two 
inch  plank; — '«  and  here,  (faid  he)  you  may  as 
well  put  a  poefy  on  them  alfo: 

<«  If  that  won't  do— the  buckles  too." 

REMARKABLE 
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REMARKABLE  INSTANCE, 

OF  TH5. 

Fatal  Effe&s  of  Duelling  in  France. 

IN  the  month  of  January  1627.  Ceinit<kBout- 
tcville,  and  the  celebrated  la  Frette,  having 
fought  between  Poiffy  and  Saint  Germainen,  Laye 
Boutteville*s  fecond  was  killed  in  combat,  by 
Doinville  the  fecond  of  la  Frette. 

After  this  duel,  Boutteville  fearing  that  he  fliQold 
be  arretted,  retired  into  Flanders,  to  the  couft  ei 
the  Archduchefs.  The  Marquis  de  Beuvron,  who 
was  defirous  of  avenging  the  death  of  his  friend 
Thorigny,  killed  by  Boutteville,  having  learned, 
that  he  refided  at  Brufleh,  battened  thither  with 
his  Squire  Buquet,  to  find  him;  but  being  both 
known  immediately  upon  their  arrival  notwith* 
ttanding  their  difguife,  guards  were  appointed  to 
watch  them  clofely,  in  order  to  prevent  any  farther 
mifchief.  Boutteville,  upon  this,  haying  protefted 
to  the  Archduchefs,  that  he  would  never  fight  in 
her  territories,  the  Marquis  of  Spinola  was  commif^^ 
fioned  by  that  Princefs  to  endeavour  to  reconcile 
the  two  antagonifts,  he  therefore  invited  Boutte-i 
ville,  des  Chapelles,  and  Beuvron  to  dinner,  at  his 
hotel,  where  a  number  of  people  of  the  firft  quality 

were 
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^^ei«  a^eiD]>led^  in;  prcfencve  of  whom  each  of  the 
parties^aft^r  a  cprdial  embrace,  folemnly  promifed^ 
th^t  he  would  never  do  any  thing  which  might 
give  jLhe  le^  ofFeiice  to  the  other.  Some  dayj 
f  fter  this  ijeconciliation  Boutteville,  who  was  pro« 
bitbly  fificere,  having  repaired  to  Nancy,  received 
Q9  Icfs  th^n  eight  different  letters  from  Beuvron^ 
in  which  he  infonned  him  that  being  too  pruden^ 
to  go  and  meet  him.  io  L^rrainey  he  begged  he 
)^,oul4  b^  fo  obliging  as  sqpproach  Paris,  Det 
Ch^pcilcs  wrote  aifo  to  Beuvron,  ^^  you  make  a 
great  deal  of  noife.  Sir,  giving  out  every,  where^ 
that  you  intend  to  fight;  but  this  I  fhall  never  be- 
Ucye  all  I  fe«  you  in  adion.-'  , 

The  Archduchefs^  in; the  mean  time»  had  re- 
(^uefted  letters  of  remiffion  fpr  Boutteville;  bul 
the.  JLing  declared  thai  he  ,cou}d  not  in  confcience 
grant  them^  and  that  all  he  had  .in  his  power  to  do 
to  oblige  )^s  ^Unt,  was  not  to  give  orders  for  his 
being  arrefte4>  unle&  he  returned  to  court  or  to 
Paris, 

When  Pouttevllle  was  informed  of  his  refufal, 
he  Taid,  he  would  fight  in  Paris,  and  even  in  the 
Place  Roydk^  and  having  potted  thither  with  all 
fpecd,  fcnt  word  to  Beuvron,  that  he  was  ready  to 
give  him  fatisfa6lion»  at  nine  in  the  evening,  they 

repaired 
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repain^d  to  the  Place  RoyaU  where  BeiiVrdn  laid 
to  Boutteville,  *'Lctus  now  fettle  otfr  qtiatrtT^ 
without  putting  our  friends  to  p4in."~«  IRy  nd 
means/*  replied  Boutttville,  *«  I  wrfh  the  fun  td 
be  witnefs  to  our  anions.  Befide^I  am  under  a 
particular  engagement  with  two  ftiendrf,'  who  wifli 
tb  be  of  the  party,  and  were*  to  fafl  I  fhould  be 
obliged  to  give  them  fatisfo&ion  alfo:  Des  Chap* 
efles  is  one  of  them  and  la  Berthetlie  other.  For 
Ifai^  reaFo^,  let  us  meet  here  to  morrow  about  thretf 
in  the  afternoon,  and  do  yoo,  Sir, '  enddavour  u* 
bring  with  you  two  friends.^  '    • 

When  Beuvron  quitted  bis  antagonift^  he  ivti 
to  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields  to  Prefident  de  Me- 
Cnes»  in  order  to  fptik  with  the  Marquis  d'  Am. 
boifejion-in-lawof  tha:t  magiftrate,  whoifi  he  found 
ill,  and  very  weak  through  lofs  of  blood.  What 
a  misfortune,  '^faid Beuvron!  the  opportunity  you 
fo  much  wifhed  for  is  now  arrived.  Boutteville 
expe£ls  me  to-morrow  with  two  friends.  The 
Count  des  Chapelles,  whom  you  are  defirous  of 
feeing  with  bis  fword  in. his  hand,  is  one  of  them, 
but  weakened  as  you  are  you  muft  not  think  of  it." 
«  Not  think  of  it,"  cried  d*  Amboife!  "  were  I 
certain  of  expiring  the  next  moment  I  would  be 
of  the  party." 

Next 
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Next  moniUig  the  eombAUott  met  and  tftef 
tack  of  them  had  been  examined  by  a  geatleiiiaii 
to  fee  that  ndiie  of  dicm  had  private  armour^  eadi 
took  hisadveifary.  Boutteville  attacked  Beuvrooj 
des  Chapelles,  Bufl/i-d'Aniboife;  la  Berthe^  Bu^ 
quet)  and  the  combat  began  vri'th  (Words  and  p6ig> 
nard$9  Bonueville  and  tfeuvron  ruflling  fbrw^k^ 
and  feizing  one  another  by  die  collar,  threvr'thblt! 
fwordsonthe  ground,  and  held  their  poignardii 
elevated  widiout  ftriking.  At  length,  Bouttevllh^ 
as  they  lay,  firft  propofeU  to  -put  an  end  to  the 
combat,  and  they  reciprocally  begged  their  livef 
from  one  another.  Buffy-d'Amhoife,  however^ 
was  not  (b  fortunate;  des  Chapellea  gave  him  a 
mortal  wound  in  the  breaft,  and  la  Berthe  was  aUp 
wounded  dangeroufly  by  the  iqi^re  of  Beuvron» 

A  duel  fo  public,  and  of  which  thoufands  lui4 
been  fpcdators,  having  foon  reached  the  ears  of 
the  king,  Louis  XIIL an  order  was  fent.to  thf 
Grand  Prevot,  to  feize  Boutteville  and  des  Cba«> 
pelles,  but  they  had  betaken  themfelves  to  flight| 
as  well  as  Beuvron  and  Buquet,  who  retired  to 
England. 

The  two  former,  lefs  prudent,  or  lefs  ditigen^ 

were  arrefted  at  VitryM  Bruicj  conduced  on  foot 

as  far  as  Vitrj^^e'^Franms^  zoA  there  put  into  Bh 

H  h  apartment 
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apartment  clofely  guarded,  where  they  pad  feveh 
days,  during  Which  they  appeared  to  ■  be  very 
quiet,  and  amufed  theinfelves  in  playing  at  pi- 
quet. • 

.  When  they  arrived  at  Paris,  and  were  Ihut  up 
in  the  Baftile,  cpmmiflaries  were  appointed  to  in^ 
terrpgate  them* .  Boutteville  confefled  every  thing 
iogpnuoufly,  butrdcs  Chsipelles  did  not  fhew  the 
fame  candour. 

Madam  de  fioutteville,  alarmed  for  the  fate  of 
ter  hiifband,  threw  herfelf  at  the  King*s  feet,  in 
order  to  folicit  for  his  pardon.  The  Prince  and 
Princefs  of  Coridr,  the  Diike  and  Dutchefs  of 
Montmorency,  the  Duke  and  Dutchefs  of  An- 
goiileme.  Cardinal  de  la  Valette,  and  the  Count 
d'AlaiS)  all  endeavoured  to  fecond  her  petition, 
and  to  excite  the  Monarch's  pity ;"  but  without 
effeft.  His  Majefty  remained  inflexible,  and  the 
parliament  received  orders  to  bring  the  two  cri- 
iiiinals  to  trial. 

The  Bifhop  of  Nantz,  who  had  liberty  to  fee 
tjiem,  attended  them  regularly,  and  prepared  them 
for  death.  **  Madam/'  faid  the  Count  de  Bout* 
teville  to  the  lady  of  the  Prefident  de  Mefmes  in 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  her,  *'  Were  I  not 
truly  fenfible  of  the  crime  I  have  committed 

againft 
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againft  God^  and  the  wrong  wfcich  I  have  done  to 
yoiH  I  fhould  not  ^ave  taken  the  liberty  torequeft 
you  to  do  the  greateft  ad  of  piety  which  can  pro- 
ceed from  a  generous  and  chriftian  mind^  which 
is,  Madam^  to  forgive  me,  for  having  torn  from 
you,  your  dear  and  only  child,  not  by  hatred,  or 
a  defire  of  revenge,  having  never  had  any  caufe 
but  to  efteem  him,  but  through  a  vain  and  falfe 
ideaofworldly  honour,  which  I  muft  confefs,  is 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and  likewife  natural 
reafon.  fie  fatisfied  with  my  blood,  which  I  fhall 
filed  for  the  expiation  of  my  crime;  I  hope  di- 
vine juftice  will  be  fo,  and  that  you  will  not  call 
for  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  againft  me,  while 
by  my  prayers,  I  endeavour  to  repair  the  injury 
you  have  receive4  from  an  unhappy  wretch,  who 
dies  Madam,  your's.  Sec.** 

At  the  fame  time  he  fent  the  following  letter  to 
Madam  de  Boutteville« 

^*  The  Bi(hop  of  Nantr,  will  tell  you  my  dear 
wife,  in  what  difpofition  of  mind  I  am  about  to 
quit  the  world,  and  I  flatter  myfelf,  that  it  will 
afford  you  fome  confolation  for  the  lofi  which 
you  muft  fuftain.  You  will  confider  with  him, 
what  may  be  beft  for  the  fafety  of  my  foul,  and 
take  care  to  pay  whatever  debts  I  may  owe*  Pray- 
ers may  be  of  much  fervite.  to  me;  but  the  princi- ' 
H  h  a  pal 
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]Wl  tUag  wiU  be  to  flutafy  my  crsdit(»rs*  Adieki.^ 
l:wiU  not  icU  you  bow  much  I  love  y0U|^  kft 
that  miglit  incrieare  your  t^idion. 

On  the  11th,  of  June,  Boutteville  and  des  Cha- 
pelles  wer^  conduced  to  the  Palais.  Boutteville 
appeared  firft  in  the  Grand  Chamber,  and  wa«  in» 
terrpgated,  after  which  des  Chapelles  was  brought 
in,'  and  having  anfwered  fome  qucftions  put  to 
h|iD  by  the  firft  Prefidentj  he  begged  permiflion 
of  the  Judges  to  fay  a  few  words,  and  having  ob« 
tained  it,  add^efled  them  as  follows : 

¥  Gentlemen,  fince  you  have  done  me  ithe  fa- 
your  to  aflbmble  bere  on  my  account,  and  fmce 
my  crime  has  brought  me  into  your  prefence ;  I 
muift  beg  two  things  of  you:  thf  firft  is,  that  ju- 
ftice  may  be  fatisfied  in  my  perfon,  and  the  fecond^ 
that  you  will  Ihew  mercy  ^  towards  my  coufin. 
Though  I  am  fenfible,  that  you  are  not  ignorant 
of  his  merit,  for  all  France  is  fenfible  of  it,  yet  as  I 
bave  the  honour  of  knowing  him  more  intimatcTy, 
I  can  with  juftice  aSert,  that  it  is  fuperior  to  that 
which  the  applaufes  of  the  public  givehim;  a  re^ 
gard  to  bis  family,  and.  the  fervices  which  his  an« 
ceftors  bave  done  to  the  kingdom,  ougbi  alfo  to 
make  you  incKne  to  tbe  fide  of  mercy.  It  appears 
te  me,  that  by  hvitug  an  excllenf  officer  and  a 
valiMt  gcaendi  y«u  will  contribute  to  the  good 

of 
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of  die  ptibtle»  tnd  pte^t  fhe  Itmentaiiaiis  of  po- 
fteritf,  who  uikloaiMedl/  will  be  fenfible  of  thb 
loft.  His  paflkm  for  duelling  will  grow  cod  with 
age»  and  a  man  like  him,  who  has  no  other  objefit 
but  the  glory  of  the  ftate,  and  of  his  prince,  may 
be  ettployed  on  every  occafion.  With  regard  to 
inyfelf,  I  expeft  from  yoor  jaftice  what  is  due  to 
the  adion  I^ve  committed;  for  I  do  not  prt^ 
tend  to  plead  any  excufe,  but  only  to  beg  yoa 
would  confidei;^he  ftmily,  the  merit  and  the  ec* 
tions  of  my  coufin  Boutteville." 

Next  day  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon  their  fen- 
tence  was  read  to  them,  which  had  been  pafled  the 
the  evening  before,  and  which  was,  that  they 
fhould  both  be  beheaded.  The  Princefs  of  Con- 
de,  the  Dutchels  de  Montmorency,  the  Dutchels 
of  Angouleme,  the  Countefs  de  Boutteville^  and 
feveral  other  ladies,  haftened  to  the  Louvre,  to 
fpeak  to  the  King,  who  confented,  but  with  great 
difficulty  to  fee  them.  All  the  ladies  threw  them* 
felves  at  his  feet,  and  implored  mercy.  The  Coun- 
ted de  Boutteville  fainted,  and  the  reft  burft  into 
tears,  while  the  King,  who  was  rather  teazed  than 
foftened  by  their  folicitations,  faid  to  the  Princefs 
of  Conde,  ^*  I  feel  as  much  for  their  (ate  as  you^ 
but  my  confciencc  forbids  me  to  pardon  t^m.** . 

About 


\ 
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About  five  in  the  evening  the  two  criminals  ba« 
ving  arrived  at  the  place  inhere  they  were  to  go 
through  the  lad  fcene,  the  executioner  cut  fioutte- 
villi's  hair  behind,  and  the  latter  putting  his  hand 
towards  his  beard,  the  Bifhop  of  Nantz  faid  to  him^ 
**  Did  you  not  promife^  my  fon,  to  think  no  more 
of  the  things  of  this  world,  and  yet  you  think  of 
them  ftill!  "  He  was  then  a(ked  whether  he  would 
have  his  eyes  covered  with  a  bandag^j  but  he  re- 
plied in  the  negative;  and  a  moment  after  bis  head 
was  feparated  from  his  body. 

Des  Chapelles,  who  had  remained  in  the  cart, 
and  who  had  his  back  turned  towards  the  fcafFold^ 
having  learned  tba^t  Bouttcville  had  fatisfied  juf- 
ticc,  cried  out,  •*  My  coufin  is  dead?  let  us  pray 
to  God  for  his  foul."  When  he  mounted  the 
fcafFold,  perceiving  Boutteville's  body,  he  faid, 
*' This  then  is  the  body  of  my  coufin!'*  Then 
relling  upon  the  arm  of  a  young  ecclefiaftic,  who 
Avas  near,  he  kneeled  down,  rofe  up  again,  and  hav- 
ing laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  fubmitted  to 
Uic  fdtc  of  his  unhappy  companion. 

After  the  death  of  the  Count  dcs  Chapelfr^, 
many  letters  were  handed  about  at  Paris,  which  he 
had  written  to  difFcrent  people  the  evening  before 
his  execution.     That  which  he  wrote  to   Madam 

cjc  Ik^iittcville  was  as  follows: 

"  My 
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^  My  dear  Cbufin,  lircre  you  leTs  virtuous,  I 
fhould  not  attempt  to  give  you  confblatfon.    You 
have  loft  every  thing  that  you  could  lofe,  but  all 
France  lofes  with  you.     Your  hufband  was  ftill 
young,  but  he  could   not  have  •  acquired  more 
honour  in  this  world.    What  coul^;  you  expeft 
from  his  courage,  but  an  untimely  end?  Vou"  En- 
joyed him  only  amidft  continual  fear  and  terrory 
and  God,  who  has  by  a  miracle  always  preferved 
his  life,  gives  you  this,  powerful  confolation,  that 
he  hath  taken  him  from  yoju  in  order  to  bring  him 
near  to  himfclf.     Rejoice  then,  Madam,  if  you 
fincerely  love  him  as  I  am  convinced  you  do. 
Let  not  your  grief  make  you  abapdon  your.,i:hiU 
dren,  who  have  JO\eed  of  being  educated  under 
your  proteQion.     Teach  them,  what  you  know 
So  well,  to  live  in  the  world^.in  the  bofom  of  vir- 
tue.    Change  not  your  condition,  if  you  wifli  to 
be  the  moft  efteemed  female  of  the  age,  as  your 
hulbanc^  was  the  moft  efteemed  of  men. ,  Dear 
coufin,  I  give  you  part  of  the  confolation,  which 
I  Siall  find  in  accompanying  him,  and  I  recom* 
iherid  to  you  with  my  whole  fbal,"my  poor  moi 
ther. — May  God  blefs  apd  comfort  her! 

"  I  am,  Sect 


Mr^ 
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Mr.  Garrick  being  asked  by  a  J^oblemam  if 
be  did  not  intend  to  sit  in  Parliament  f 
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An  AhiVer  in  the  f  pUowing  Lines. 

MORE  than  content  with  vrhat  my  talettti^n^ 
Of  public  favour  thdtigh  a  little  vain^ 
Yet  not  fo  vain  my  mind^  fo  madly  bent^ 
To  wiih  to  play  die  fool  in  Parliament; 
In  each  dramatic  unity  to  err, 
Miftaking  dme^  and  place^and  character  : 
Were  it  my  £atte  tp  quit  the  mimic  art^ 
I*d  ^'ftrut  and  fret*  no  more  in  any  part; 
No  more  in  public  fcenes  would  I  engage, 
Or  wear  the  cap  and  malic  on  any  ftage. 


ON  THE 

Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  the  DEITT 

IN    THE 

Creation  and  Government  of  the  World. 

THAT  this  earth  was  defigned  for  the  accom- 
modation of  living  creatures  which  are  up. 
on  ity  and  principally  of  man,  we  cannot  be  igno« 
rant  or  doubtful  of,    if  we  are  not  fo  negligent 

and 
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ted  Attpid  ^  ^^  1^  tKofe  irifttMeraBle  ifigiis  an(f  it- 

gtiiil0<its  that  (hew  it  pstrs  ffnobferTed.   Iff  we  l6ok 

Qpon  the  frame  of  the  animals  themfelves,  \^hat  a 

number  of  admii*able  contiiVancefs  in  tfach  df  them 

do  appear  for  the  fnftenancei  fof  the  fifet/,  iFof  the 

pleafure^  for  the  propagatidii,  for  grslce  and  prna^ 

m^nf,  tyr  i\\  itMginable  convenienc<f  fuitable  to 

A«  kind  mh!  fiatlon  of  eachf    If  we  took  about 

them,  WhaLt  variety  and  abolidance  of  coiivenierit 

provifioni  dlTer  themfelves)  ty€h  to  ^  caitlefi  vieW^ 

anfwerablc  to  all  their  needs,  and  all  their  defife^; 

in^lefo^  and  pleafant  foodl  to  maintain  their 

lives;  yea,  even  to  gfsltify  all  their  feiifes,-  fit  fliel- 

ter  from  offience^  and  frfe  refuge  from  dangerf— ^ 

All  thefe  things)  provided  in  fufflcidnt  plenty,  and 

commodxoufly  difpofed  for  fuch  a  vatf  number  of 

creatures,  not  the  leaft,  moft  weak,  or  contempti-^ 

ble  creature,  but  We  may  fee*  fome  care  has  been 

taken  for  its  nourifhment  and  comfort.— What 

wonderful  inftinQs  are  they  endued  with  for  pro^ 

curing  and  diftinguilhing  therr  food,  ftfr  guarding 

themfelves  and  their  young  from  danger !  But  for 

man  efpecially  a  moft  liberal  provifion  has  been 

made  to  fupply  all  his  needs,  to  pleafe  all  his  ap* 

petites,  to  exercife  with  profit  and  fatisfadion  all 

his  faculties,  to  content  (I  might  fay)  his  utmoft 

curiofity.  Ntque  enim  Necejitatibus  tantummodo  noS" 

tris  provijum  eji^  ufyne  in  Delicius  amatury  fays 

I  i  Seneca: 
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Seneca:  all  things  about  him  minlft^  (at  may  do 
fo,  if  he  will  ufe  the  natural  powers  and  iqftru- 
ments  given  him,)  to  his  prefervation,  eafe^  and 
delight.  The  bowels  of  the  earth  yield  him  trea- 
fures  of  metals  and  minerals,  quarries  of  ftone  and 
coals,  fcrviceable  to  him  for  various  ufes.  The 
vileft  and  commoneft  ftones  be  treads  upon  are 
not  unprofitable.  What  variety  of  delicate  fruits^ 
^^erb.s,  and  grains,  does  the  furface  of  the  earth 
afford  to  nourilh  our  bodies,  and  cheat  our  fpi- 
rits;  topleafe  our  tailes,  and  remedy. our  dif« 
eafes !  How  many  fragrant  flowers,  moft  beauti- 
ful and  pleafing  in  colour  and  Ihape,  for  the  com- 
fort of  our  fmell,  and  delight  of  our  eyes!  Neither 
can  our  ears  complain,  fince  every  wood  has  a 
choir  of  natural  muficians  to  entertain  them  with 
their  fprightly  melody.  Every  wood,  did  I  fay  ? 
Yes,  the  woods  alfo,  adorned  with  (lately  trees, 
yield  pleafant  fpe£lacles  to  our  fight,  (helter  from 
the  fun,  fuel  for  our  fires,  materials  for  our  build- 
ings, (our  hpufes  and  (hipping)  and  other  needful 
utenfils. 

iEvcn  the  barren  mountains  fend  us  down  fre(h 
ftreams  of  water,  fo  nece(rary  for  the  fupport  of 
our  lives,,  fo  profitable  for  the  fruQification  of  our 
grounds,  fo  commodious  for  conveyance  and  main- 
taining of  intercourfe  among  us.     The  wide  feas 

themfelves 
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themfelv^f  are  ferviccable  to  us  many  ways:  they 
arc  commodious  for  our  traffic  and  commerce ; 
they  fupply  the  bottles  of  Heaven  with  water  to 
refre(h  the  earth ;  they  are  inexhauftible  cifterns^ 
from  whence  our  fprings  and  rivers  are  derived,; 
t];Lcy  yield  ftor^s  of  good  fifh,  and  other  conveai^, 
CDces  QJF  life.  The  ver^  rude  and  diforderly 
winds  do  us  no  little  fervice  in  brufhing  and 
clean^g  the  aif  for  our  health,  in  driving  for-, 
yrard  our  (hips,,  in  (battering  and  fpreading  about 
thc,x][ouds9  tbofe  clouds  which  drop  fatnefa 
on^^pur  grou^^. — As  for  our.  fubjefts,  the  ani- 
malSf  it  isnpf  poilible  to  reckon  the  manifold 
utilities  we  receive  from  them :  how  many  ways 
they  fupply  pur  needs  with  pleafant  food  and  con. 
venient  cloathing;  how  they  eafe  our  labour,  and 
how  they  promote  even  oqr  fport  and  recreation. 
Are  wOMnot  then  not  only  very  fiupid^but 
very  ui^p^tfiiui,  if  we  4o  not  difcern  abundance 
of  wif4fif».  9nd  goodrufi  in  the  contrivance  and 
ordering  of  all  thefe  things^  fo  as  thus  to  confpire 
for  our  good?  \s  it  not  reafonahle  that  we  fliould 
devoutly  cry  out  with  the  Pfalinift.  Q  Lord^  horn 
manifold  are  ihy  works!  In  wifiiom  hqfi  thou  made 
them  all:  tf^  ear^hisjuiloj  thy  riches i  Jo  is  the 
wide  and  great  Jea :  the  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  thee^ 
and  (hou.  givejt  iktm  their  tneat  in  duefeafon. 

I  i  9  THE 
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ANECDOTE. 

THE  father  of  Elmiraand  Urgania  (fuch  I  fliat| 
call  the  two  young  ladies)  was  in  a  Very  ex- 
tenfive  way  of  trade ;  but  launching  out  in  an  en- 
terprize  rather  hazardous,  ruined  at  once  the  hopies 
6f  aggrandi'^ing  his  family,  and  reduced  him  to  a 
ftate  of  bankruptcy.  The  Ihock  was  too  gfeat  • 
reafon,  unajfifted  by  religion^  was  too  weak  to  ftbp 
the  current :  he  funk  beneath  the  ftorm^  bequ^th- 
ed  his  helplefs  orphans  to  the  care  of  his  fifter,  of' 
^miable  principles^  and  a  decent  independency. 

Elmira,  the  eldeft^  was  kbout  eighteen,  poflefled 
of  haperfonal  accompliflimchts^  but  oC  the  bioft 
eingaging  difpofition^  and  enlarged  iknd^rftandiog: 
The  pla¥hiiers  of  her  perfon  eradicated  tbpfe  feeds 
of  vanity  that  iare  too  ofteti  apt  to  fpring  dp  even 
in  infant  minds,  where  beauty  is  inherent.  Her 
aunt  had  given  her  a  ufeful  education,  and  the 
ftrove  to  improve  H  by  reading  edifying  bpoks^ 
and  attending  to  the  infbudions  of  ihpfe  whom 
kgjt  and  experience  had  made  wifer,  Nqx  could 
all  the  compliments  that  were  paid  to  her  fitter's 

beauty 


beauty  give  ri%  tQ  the  fm^Ucft  ?motioi\s  of  envy : 
no,  fh^  Taw  her  fifter^s  beauty  with  pleafure,  and  . 
ftrove  to  make  ber  ftill  more  amia'ble  by  the  pre- 
cepts  of  humility  and  virtue.  Though  endoWtd 
with  ^  Urge  ijiarc  of  wit,  yet  Ihc  gQvcrned  it  in 
fucb  9L^iQW>ner|  that  \vhile  it  gained  ber  the  admir 
ration  of  tb^'OppoIitc  lex^  if  ^ve  no  offence  tLOt 

Beauty  ftdkes  tjjbe  vulgar  eye  at  firll  fight^  but 
ibe  noore  amiable  qualiti^  of  the  heart  are  not  tQ 
be  difcerned  but  by  a  nice  and  curious  obferver.—* 
Such  wa$  Elmira,  by  the  unthinking  many,  confix 
dered  as  j^  plain  girl,  not  worth  taking  notice  of; 
but  by  the  confidcring  few,  as  an  excellent  com- 
panion^ and  every  way  qualified  to  fhine  with  ecla( 
in  the  matrrjage  ftate.  Of  the  latter  opinion  wa^ 
M^  B»— <  a  youpg  (nan  poflefled  of  fentimentt 
in  perfed:  unifon  with  hjcr.pwn.  He  had  known. 
Ejil^ira  from  her  infancy,,  ^nd  had  long  beheld  her 
with  regard,  but  fcornful  to  make  propolals  of 
marriage,  *till  his  fituation  in  life  would  en- 
able bhq  to  ji^^intai.n  her  iq  a  fnanner  fuitable  to 
her  worth,  tn  A  ihort  time  ev^ry  thing  turned  out 
to  his  wi(hQ$:  be  declared  hi^  fentiments  for  the 
amiable  gttli  which  met  with  the  univerfal  appro- 
bation  of  both  parties,  and  he  had  the  happinefs 
(Q  find  that  intwA  bad  no  (bare  in  the  ^onfent  of 

£kniii% 
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Elmira.  She  has  fince  blefTed  him  with  two  fweet 
pledges  of  her  love,  and  now  lives  a  pattern  of 
conjugal  happinefs  and  virtue. 

'  How  different  from  the  amiable  £lmira  is  the 
beautiful,  but  defpifed  Urgania  r^-^to  look  at  her, 
you  would  imagine  nature  had  exhaufted  her  whole 
ftock  of  beauty  in  ft^rming  this  one  lovely  objeft': 
to  ponverfe  with  her,  you  would  fay  folly  had 
taken  the  fame  pains  to  make  her  ridiculous. — 
Caprice,  difcontent,  and  ambition,  (hew  them«« 
fclves  in  every  trifling  a£lion  of  her  life.  Tired 
of  the  repeating  difgufts  fhe  receives  from  her 
own  fex,  in  confequence  of  her  vanity,  fhe  feeks 
refuge,  in  the  flatterii^g  converfation  of  men. 
Here  too  (he  is  difappointed :  what  her  beauty 
conquers,  her  folly  is  fure  to  undo.  The  rich  lay 
fnarcs  for  her  virtue;  but  this  her  pride  (a  ufeful 
quality  in  fome  cafes)  fruffrate^'s,  and  men  of  an 
equal  fituation  with  herfelf,  (he  rejeSs  with  diC- 
dain,  '.  '  ;    '\^_  Y";  , 

Alcander  is  d.  young  fellow  brgrei't'  good  na- 
ture, and  many  other  good  (}ualitics  of  the  heart. 
He  had  beheld  Urgania  with  the  eyes  of  love : 
vet  he  was  not  blind  to  her  iinperfeftions;  he 
faw  them  with  regret,  and  wiflied  to  make  her 
pcrfeft.     Hisperfon  was  agreeable  to  her  eye; 

fho 
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flie  loved  him  i"  filence,  but  her  vanity  ever- 
ruled  h^r  Jfafllon.  His  fituation  in  life  was  not 
adequate  to  her  ambitious  views.  She  confaltcd 
her  glafs,  her  only  monitor,  it  told  her  ihe  would 
do  honour  to  a  title,  and  her  dillnterefted  plebe« 
ian  was  discarded  with  difdain.  He  f^w  through 
the  foolilh  vanity  of  her  proceedings,  and  he  was 
above  delpair.  He  paid  his  addrefles  to  a  more 
worthy  objeft,  and  was  (hortly  after  married. 

Ur^ania,  'till  now,  knew  not  how  much  fhe  lov« 
ed  him :  his  marriage  was  a  dagger  to  her  hearu 
To  be  n'egle£ted  and  forfiiken  for  a  woman  who 
had  no  perfonalaccomplifhrnents  to  vie  with  her's, 
was  infupportable ;  **  it  paled  her  damafk  cheek. '^ 
Her  beauty  is  no  longer  ftriking,  and  though  the 
fame  infipid  creature  as  before,  (he  is  no  longer 
regarded  with  the  eyes  of  admiration.  Where  do 
we  find  the  worth  of  fuch  a  woman  as  tJrgania? 
May  Ihc  not  juftly  be  compared  to  the  gaudy  tu- 
lip, whofe  variety  of  colour  pleafes  the  eye,  but 
is  poflefled  of  no  fragrance  to  regale  the  fmell. 

Such  difappointments  as  thefe  will  frequently  at- 
tend the  woman  who  has  nothing  to  recommend 
her  but  a  fine  perfon,  whofe  confcioufnefs  that  fhe 
is  handfome  leads  her  to  be  vain  and  infolent,  to 
flatter  herfelf  with  being  raifed  to  a  fplendid  fitua-r 
lion  by  her  beauty,  and  to  refufe  fuch  offers  as 
prudence,  if  not  mifled  by  vanity,  would  lead  her 
to  accept.  ON 
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'    OJ^HUMANlTti 

NOT  all  the  laiirel's  on  great  Cafar's  btoW, 
Noi  all  the  honour's  Rome  to  pay  him  (trove, 
Cou'd  fttch  a  glorious,  deathlers  natne  beRow 
As  the  fair  wreath  that  meek-ey'd  niercy  vove.i 

Shall  mur'droasconquell  patint  the  pith  to  Pamt  ? 

Shall  ficenes  of  Ravage  (till  empidjr  the  Mdfe? 
And  (hall  not  tendermercy  have  the  claim  ? 
"   The  palm  to  her  ihall  ftiH  the  fong  refufe  ? 

Ah»  no !  the  proweb  df  die  hero's  Twotd^ 
(When  but  to  rapine  and  to  wafle  confined) 

The  fhoucs  of  triumph  can  no  more  afPordi 
No  title  Ifte  the  father  of  mankind. 

Young  Amilion*$,  or  the  Swedifh  Charlc's  htnCf 
May  win  the  wonder  of  ihe  unthinking  troud^ 

But  reafon's  fober  voice  fhall  dill  proclaim^ 
The  paths  to  glory  are  not  wet  with  bloods 

Topurge  an  irepiouS)  bold,  offending  race 
The  flagnate^  poifon  breeding  air  to  cliranfe, 

Th"  indignant  father  bids  his  wrath  take  place, 
A  conqueror  now,  and  now  a  whirlwind  fends. 
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DETRACTION: 
A  VIS  10  J^. 

QUPERIOR  excellence  is  the  general  mark  of 
^  calumnyy  and  envy  is  naturally  led  to  afperfc 
vhat  it  cannot  imitate.  A  little  mind  is  fcanda* 
lized  at  the  pre-eminence  of  its  neighbour,  and 
endeavours  to  depreciate  virtues*  Thus  the  dif« 
tempe^ed  tye,  impatient  of  prevailing  brightnefs^ 
by  endeavouring  to  difcover  fpots  in  the  lucid 
objeQ,  infenfibly  betrays  its  own  weaknefs* 

But  as  this  is  a  topie  which  has  been  defcanted 
upon  by  a  variety  of  pens,  I  Ihall  try  to  enliven 
it  with  the  air  of  novelty,  by  throwing  my  farther 
thoughts  upon  it  into  the  form  of  a  viiion* 

Methought  I  found  myfelf,  on  a  fudden,  in  a 
very  extenfive  region,  which  was  fubje£l  to  the 
jurifdidion  of  a  fury  named  Detraftion.— The 
fields  around  looked  wild  and  uncultivated;  the 
tops  of  the  hills  were  covered  with  fnow,  and  the 
whole  country  feemed  to  mourn  the  inclement  fe- 
verity  of  one  eternal  winter.  Inftead  of  the  grate- 
ful verdure  of  a  kindly  herbage,  there  fprang  up 
to  fight  the  hemlock,  the  aconite,  and  other  bane- 
ful plants.  The  woods  were  inhabited  by  beafts 
of  prey;  while,  on  melancholy  boughs,  fat  perch- 
ed the  birds  of  nighty  brooding  in  doleful  filence* 
K  k  Id 


In  the  middle  of.the  plain  vas  a  »blealc  moun- 
tain, where  I  defcried  a  groups  of  figures,  which 
I  prcfently  made  up  to.  On  the  fummit,  the  fury 
of  the  place  prefented  terfclf  to  view.  There 
was  a  peculiar  deformity  in  her  perfoo.  Her  eyes 
were  galled  and  red,  her  vifage  fwollen  and  terri- 
ble, and  from  her  mouth  proceeded  a  two-edged 
fword.  A  blaftcd  oak  was  the  throne  on  which  Ihe 
fat;  her  food  was  the  teeth  of  vipers,  and  her 
drink  was  gall  and  vinegar.  At  a  little  diftance 
from  her  I  obferved  Ignorance  talking  loud  in 
jhisawn  praife;  rPridc  ftruuiqg  on  his  .tiptfies; 
(Gooceit  pra^iifiDg  at  a  mirrour;  and  Envy,  like  a 
yuHuve,preying.Onh^ifelf«  vChe  multitude,  that 
paid  their  ador^ation  to  the  fury,  were  .a  compo- 
fuion  of  all  nations  and  profeifions,  of  different 
charafters  and  capacities.  There  was  the  mecha- 
nic, the  tradefman,  thefcholar;  but  the  moft 
zealous  votaries  confifted,  principally,  of  old 
maids,  peevifli  batchelors,  difcarded  courtiers, 
and  the  like.  Each  ft  rove  to  ingratiate  himfelf 
with  the  fury,  by  facrificing  the  beft  and  moft  va- 
luable of  thcirfiriends;  nor  could  proximity  of 
blood  move  compaffion,  or  plead  exemption  from 
being  the  viftim  of  her  irifaiiable  cruelty.  Some 
addrefled  this  infernal  -Moloch  with  their  firft 
fruits,  while  ethers. were  chanting* forth  the  extent 
of  her  power,  and  expatiating  on  the  -iiumber  df 
'her  conquefts*  A( 


At  thi^inftant  ai^ofe  in  my  mind  all  the  little., 
f^ntiments. of  humanity  1  had  hitherU>  cuhivated; 
and  I  began  to  blame  my  criminal  curiofity^  that 
prompted  me  to  afcend  the  mountain;  but  in  a 
few.  minutes  the  fcene  was  very  agreeably  rever- 
f(l4!K  for  towai^s  the  fouthem  boundaries  I  dif** 
covjeiqd  the  clouds  parting,  the  (ky  purpling,  and 
the  fui>  breaking  forth  in  all  his  glory ;  when  im^ 
mediately  there  appeared  advancing  towards  me 
Gopd-Naturc;,  in  aU  her  fplendour^  arrayed  like 
a  fylvan  nympb^  blooming  with  unftudied  graces. 
She  was  of  a  fair  and  ruddy  complexion^  which 
receiyed  additional  beauty  from  the  pleafing  fmiles 
which  dwelt  upon  her  countenance.  On  her  right 
hand  fllone  Good-Senfe^  with  a  peculiar  majefty, 
though  w^th  fomewhat  of  diffidence  in  her  mind. 
She  wi^rtfae  chief  favourite  with  the  Goddeis,  and 
feemed.to  have  thedireftion  of  her  perfon.  Oa 
her  left  was  G^js&erofity^  carrying  a  heart  in  her 
hand.--^The  next  that  prefcnted  herfelf  was  Mo- 
defty,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  her 
cheeks  ^read  with  rofes»  Then  followed  a  long 
train  of  beamiest  who^  by  the  unaffe^d  charms 
of  their  perfons,  and  an  engaging  peculiarity  of 
drefs,  made  me  defirous  of  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  them*— Upon  a  nearer  approach, 
I  found  they  were  a  ttibe  of  Britifh  Ladies,  who 
were  always  fond  of  appearing  in  the  retinue  of 
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the  Goddefs,  from  whofe  indulgent  fmilc^  they 
received  an  additional  luftre  to  their  charms. — I 
then  turned  my  eyes  to  the  monfters  that  I  have 
above  defcribed,  the  principal  of  whom  grew  pale^ 
and  prefently  fell  in  a  fwoon  from  her  throne.—- 
Pride  funk  into  a  fhade;  Envy  fell  proftrate^  and 
bit  the  ground;  while  Ignorance  vaniflied  like  a 
morning  cloud  before  the  riling  fun.  As  the 
Goddefs  drew  near,  the  whole  colle£tion  of  fiends 
difappeared.  The  bafilifk  (kulked  into  the  glade, 
the  wild  beaft  betook  himfelf  to  the  covert;  and 
the  oak,  on  which  the  fury  had  been  feated,  bud- 
ded forth  afrefh.  Wherever  the  Goddefs  walked, 
the  flowers  fprung  up  fpontaneous  at  her  feet; 
the  tender  roe  was  feen  bounding  o*cr  the  moun-t 
tains,  and  the  little  Iambs  fporting  on  the  hills. 
Inftead  of  the  briar  and  the  thorn,  there  (hot  forth 
the  myrtle  and  every  odoriferous  Ihrub:  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  was  heard  in  the  groves,  and 
the  dales  refounded  with  the  melodious  harmony 
of  the  nightingale.  In  a  word,  the  whole  region 
confefled  the  benign  influence  of  the  Deity,  and 
appeared  in  all  the  blufliing  foftnefs  of  the  fpring. 
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ANECDOTE 

OF    THE 

Jifean  Complaisance  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Minority  of  Lewis  XIV, 

MDe  la  Porte,  who  was  fir  ft  valet  de  Chain- 
•  bre  for  many  years  to  Lewis  XIV.  in  his 
minority^  in  his  memoirs  fays,  as  it  often  happene4 
that  young  Lewis  would  mifbehave  in  the  prefence 
of  his.Govemor^  Marihal  de  Villeroy,  I  ufed  to 
wait  without  faying  any  thing,  in  hopes  that  his 
Governor  would  conreft  hitn ;  but  when  I  per* 
ceived  he  let  his  royal  pupil  go  on,  I  took  the  li^ 
berty  to  put  his  Majefty  in  mind  of  what  he  was» 
and  of  what  he  ought  to  do.  Then,  indeed,  M. 
Villeroy,  after  ffitifiiig  a  while,  would  fay,  **  La 
Porte  tells  you  truths  Sir !  La  Porte  tells  you  truth!* 
And  this  was  all  the  reprehenfion  or  advice  that 
this  confcientious  Governor  could  afford;  for  fo 
extremely  complaifant  was  he  to  all  the  King's  foi- 
hies,  that,  young  as  he  was,  Lewis  himfelf  perceiv. 
ed  it  I  and  frequently,  when  he  appealed  to  the 
Marftial  with  regard  to  things,  unlefs  his  own  fenfe 
told  him  they  were  wrong,  he  faid  he  would  an- 
fwer  that  his  Governor  would  fay,  **  Yes  Sire,  you 
are  in  the  right/* 

QN 
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OJV    POL  ITENE  S  S. 

THERE  is  no  qualification  in  which  people 
are  more  generally  folicitous  to  excel  than 
politenefs ;  but  yet  the  principles  of  it  are  fo  fel- 
dom  underftood,  that  we  are  continually  difgufted 
with  a  ftudied  ceremony  of  behaviour^  which  iiiuft 
be  cbnfidered  by  cvfery  Hiart  of  difcernment  asst 
miferable  fuccedaheuih  for  that  Uhconftraihlid^ 
and  apparently  natural  addrefs  whicK  is  one  of  the 
principal  charaQetiftics  of  good  breedihg. 

Too  much  anxiety  to  ht  agreeable  in  company 
feldom  fails  to  inour  thft  cenfurfe  of  imperti- 
nence ;  and  to  be  ccmtinually  cU  the  watch  for  op- 
portunities to  pay  compliments,  .or  perfoi*m  little 
offices  of  kindneGi,  proves  that  ibc  party  i^  rather 
inflaenced  by  the  Vinity.  of  dlfplaying  bis  own 
complirhents,  than  a  diefire  to.. contribute  to  the 
gratification  of  the  company.  Overflrained  comi^* 
pli'ments  are  neither  ptadifed  or.  encouraged  but 
by  filly  people  :  a^d  indeed  they  are.  a  fevere  re- 
fleflion  on  fuch  as  make  ufe  of  them  ;  for  there 
cannot  be  a  more  palpable  abfurdity  than  to  attri- 
bute qualities  to  perfons,  who  muft  themrelves  be 
confcious  tliAC  they  do  not  poflefs  them.  This  glar- 
ing vicein  converfation  is  befides  grofsly  affront- 
ing, as  it  evidently  conveys  an  imitation  of  defeft, 

by 
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by  reminding  the  perTon  that  be  does  not  in  reali« 
ty  poflers  what  is  attributed  to  him. 

Good  nature  is  fo  eflfential  to  politenefs,  that 
every  other  advantage  will  not  compenfate  for  the 
want  of  it.  The  man  of  a  -morofe  difpoiition  may 
employ  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  aflame  a  grace- 
fulnefs  of  behaviour :— he  will  ftill  be  aukward, 
ftifF,  and  afFcfted;  for  thiat  eafe  which  is  the  princi- 
pal evidence  of  true  gentility^  arifes  from  a  compla- 
cency of  temper^  xeadily  accommodating  itfelf  to 
the  convenience  of  others^  and  not  from  an  affec- 
tation of  kindnefsy  which  implies  vanity  and  con- 
ceit, and  bears  no  relation  to  the  defire  of  render- 
ing fervice^  or  communicating  fatisfaQion. 

Folitenefs  is  iaid  to  be  the  art  of  rendering 
one*s  felf  agreeable;  but  it  is  an  art  in  which  a 
proficiency  cannot  be  attained^  unlefs  the  natural 
difpofition  correfpond  with  an  inclination;  for 
politenefs  more  materially  depends  on  a  benefi- 
cence of  heart,  than  an  attention  to  common  civi- 
lities: the  firft  will  give  the  qualification  in  reali- 
ty^ and  the  otheran  affeftation  of  it.  It  is^  how« 
ever^  to  be  underftood»  that  the  introduBion  of 
art  is  juftifiable,  as  far  as  it  tends  to  the  improve- 
ment of  nature, 

Mr. 
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Mr.    CONGREVE 

T  O 

LORD  COBHAM, 

ON   IMPROVING   THE   PRESENT   TIME. 

SINCEREST  Critic  of  my  Profc  or  Rhyme, 
Tell  how  the  plcafing  Stowi  employs  thy 
Time. 
Say,  Cohham,  what  attiufes  thy  Retreat? 
Or  Stratagems  of  War,  or  Schemes  of  Fate? 
Doll  thou  recal  to  Mind,  with  Joy  or  Grief, 
Great  Marlbro's  Aftions^  that  immortal  Chief, 
Whofe  flighted  Trophy,  rais'd  in  each  Campaign^ 
More  than  fuflic*d  to  fignalize  a  Reign? 
Does  thy  Remembrance  rifing  warm  thy  Heart, 
With  Glory  paft,  where  thou  thyfelf  hadft  Part? 
Or  dolt  thou  grieve  indignant  now  to  fee 
The  fruitlefs  End  of  all  thy  Viaory  ? 
To  fee  th'  audacious  Foe  fo  late  fubdu'd. 
Difpute  thofe  Terms  for  which  fo  long  they  fu'd: 
As  if  Britannia  now  were  funk  fo  low, 
To  beg  that  peace,  fhe  wonted  to  bellow. 
Be  far  that  Guilt!  be  never  known  that  Shame! 
That  England  fliould  rctraft  her  rightful  Claim! 
Or>  ceafing  to  be  dreaded  or  ador*d^ 
Stain,  with  her  pen,  the  luftre  of  her  fword. 
Or  doft  thou  give  the  Winds  afar  to  blow 
£ach  vexing  Thought  and  Heart-devouring  Woe, 

An4 


Antffix  Ay  mind  alone  on  hiral  fi!6n«i. 
To  turn  die  leyelN  lawns  to. liquid  plains} 
To  raife  the  creeping  fills  frbnt  iPiinible  bcid^. 
And  force  the  latent  (prings  to  lift  their  betdsj     * 
On  watery  columns,  dapitak  (J* tdi^.-  ^  / 

That  miiL  their  flowing  ciirbwhh:  upper  air?       ' 
Or  doft  thou^wearygrownj  tfaeifiMrorks  negleCkj'" 
No  templesyftatoessobelifksereQi  '^ 

But  catch  die  ihorning  breease  fnm  fragfaii^' 

nleadsi  •  ^'         - "  "■■  '«** 

Or  fliun  the  noon^tide  n^  ihirbolefome  flisito/ 
Or  lowly  walk  along  the  imi25y  Wood^    ' 
To  meditate  on  all  that's  wife  and  good? 
For  nature^  bountiful  in  diee^  hasijoirU'd         * 
Aj^rfon  pleafing  with  a  worthy  mindt 
Not  given  the  forin  alone^  but  meaiis  and  art| 
To  draw  the  ejrej  or  to'allure  the  heart. 
Poor  were  the  praifie  in  foiftdne  to  excels 
Yet  want  the  way  to  ufe  that  fortune  well-; 
While  thus  atdoxn'd^  while  th^s  with  virtue 

crdwn'd.  ':■     '•  ^i    -      J 
At  home  in  peaces  abroad  ili  arms  renowned. 
Graceful  in  fomi)  and  winning  in  addrefs, 
While  thus  you  think^.  what  aptlyyou  expre&  f 
With  health,  with  honour,  with  a  iair  eftate^ 
A  table  free»  and  elegantly  neat# 
What  can  be  added  more  to  mortal  blifs?       "    - 
What  can  he  want  (kai  ftandapoffeft'd  i^f  tfetts?"^' • 
I- 1  .Wha» 
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What  can  thf  fopikft  ^i&ifig  tn0^i»  iMre  <  f^ 
Of  heav'flt  MtluMpiV4>  ibrlMr  |0i»  wiiAor^  ? 
And  yftt  a  -happMcfr  rovNivs^  ii^knav% 
Or  io  j^H^f^y.  rfweal'4.9^ 
A  Precept  wh\eb,¥«p««ftii'4wndi«  vaio 
Thy  Sowing  VpM>  md  ploiAires  ^ni  to  |^in. 
S|ifivl4;llQpemdJNb  thy  lieidtrakeniaic  tear, 
Or  love,  or  hatc»-i9f  mge,  or  anxious  care, 
MHMMMir  fnitoiii  imy  tliy  imnd  infeft. 
Where  is  that  mind  which  paffions  ne'er  moleft  ?) 

Still  think  tti<;ipp^i|Hliiy -tbeUia  of  life; 

Defer  not  till  tp  jbkmtMv  wht  yi&k, 

To^morrowiVSjaa  iatbee  may  never  crife ; 

Or  (hould  td^Aorimr  chance  to  chear  thy  fight j 

Wit)i  her 'tnlivciitng  ohd  aoAooicfdTor  lighti 

How  grateful  wiU  appoalr^hcr  dawning  rays ! 

As  (avoiua  uneiBpe8ed  dbubly-plcfife. 

Who  tbuii  canthinky  ifeifrhofoehihoughU]purrues; 

Content  mty  keep  kis  fife,  or  calnily  lofe '; 

All  proofs  of  this  thou  may 'ft  thy  felf. receive, 

When  Jai(ur9  from  nffaifcs  wifl  .give  thee  leave,    * 

Come^  fe^  thy  fekml»  retir'ci  without  regret. 

Forgetting  Qar^,  cor  ftriviag  to  forget; 

In  ea(y  contmlpUlion,  foothing  time 

With  morals  much,  and  nowmd  then  with  rhyme; 

Not  fo  fobtaft  in  Iwdy^  as  innntiid, 

An^^^yNayaLuAdBje^edj  tho'4ecl^^^ 

Not 


Compar'd  wi^h  thob.of  our  Fore-fathcr'a,  days ;     » 
For  virtue  no>ir^  i^ncithci:  wpic  or.  Jcf3^ 
Aiui  vicQ  is  only  vary 'd,  in  ihc  dr^ ; 
Believe  it»  ipea  l^^ve  ever  been  the  faoie. 
And  Ovki'^  golden  age  is  but  a  dreamy,  / : 


CQMPA.HED. 

A  S  logic  is  termed  th<!  art  of  thinking,  fodan. 
-^^  oing  may  he  called  the  art  of  gefture.  Lo« 
gic  teaches  as  fo  to  order  and  arrange  our  thoughts^ 
as  to  give  theq^  perrpicui^y  and  pn^riety  of  con** 
ne&ion,  and  by  dancing  vre  axe  taught  to  dyrej^ 
our  i^otioj^  in  fucb  a  manner  as  ta  give  them 
gracefiilnefSf  harmony,  and  cafe,  fiut  the  art  o£ 
dancing,  it  even  more  neoeflary  to  gefticulatiooi^ 
than  thci  art  of  logic  is  tathinkjuig.  To  think  ele- 
gantly and  fubUmely  is  the  cifi[e^  of  g^enius  alone^. 
and  the  art  of  thinkiflg.  clearly  and  |uiUy  may  he 
attained  by  habit  and  obfervatlon ;  but  it  \»  q]iieU 
tionable  whether  an  elegant  and  graceful  carriage; 
was  ever  obuined  without  th(E  aid  of  dancings 
r       L  1  a  Mechanical^ 


f  ±^  > 

Mechanical^  however,  as  this  art  may  feeni,  ffHoM 
U  ht  from  being  put  of  the  queftion.  The  imitative 
arts  are  alone  the  province  ofgenius^  and  no  art 
ean  with  more  propriety  be  oalVed  imitative  than 
dancing.  It  is  a  copying  thoTe  ideas  of  graceful- 
nefs  and  hahnony,  which  we  borrow  from'  nature^ 
^d  in  this»  as  in  the  other  imitative  arts,  the  clo- 
feft  imitation  of  graceful  nature  is  the  happiest 
Execution. 


A    N 
AFFECTIJ^G    TALE. 

RETURNING  one  morning  from  Mount 
Edgecumbe,  a  little  oii  this  fide  the  Tamar^ 
Leontine  faid^  in  a  tone  of  voice  exceedingly  ab- 
rupty  and  a  countenance  the  moft  expreffive  I 
ever  faw  on  fo  young  a  face,  '^  Mamma^  do 
Ibok,  what  a  mifcrable  objeft  is  there!  Sutely 
the  man  is  juft  a  dying!**  We  turned,  and  fiiw  a 
poor  failorj lift  brought  out^  in  an  armed  chair^ 
to  the  door  of  &  houfe  at  a  little  diftance  from  the 
ro&d.  '  He  appeared  to  be  rather  turned  of 
twenty ;  his  head  was  wrapped  about  with  a  large 
^hite  napkin ;  his  left  knee  was  greatly  fwoln,  and 
t'arefuliy  bandaged;  a  ftump  only^  in  the  (ame 

•  j>rcdic4«ient^ 
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preAeameni,  fupplied  the  place  of  his  right  arm; 
^  mental  paleneHi  hung  on  his  countenance^  and^ 
he  fccmed  juft  ready  to  expire.     He  was  fupport^ 
ed  on  the  left  by  an  old  Tailor,  who  had  come  to 
his  affiftance  from  a  neighbouring  tenement,  and, 
on  the  right,  by  a  young  woman,  plain^  but  neat 
in  her  drefs,  a  fine  figure,  and  rather  bandfomQ: 
Ihewasin  t\ye  attitude  of  alternately  jM^iping  and 
fanning^  his  face  with  a  white  handkerchief,  which 
Q^e  held  in  her  hand  for  that  purpofe.     We  paCl 
fed  within  a  few  paces,  but  ihe  was  too  much  en* 
gaged  to  take  the  lead  notice  of  us.    Clementina's 
eye  was  immovcably  fixec)  on  the  deplorable  ob- 
jeft  'till  the  carriage  took  us  quite  out  of  fight. 
She  then  turned  to  Sophron,  and  faid,  ^^  Did  you 
fpe  that  miferable  man?"  Yes,   I  faw  him,  ray 
dear,  (replied  Sophron,)  and  am  much  afraid  he 
falls  a  viAim)  at  this  awful  crifis,  to  a  ipi0aken 
zeal  in  the  ftjrvice  of  his  country!'*   '«  Suppofe 
that,  my  .dear^  (fai4  Clementina,)  to  be  the  cafe, 
is  he  not  an  objeft  of  compaffion?"  "  Yes,  un* 
doubtedly  he  is ;  and  I  wifh   it  may   be  in  my 
power  to  do  any  thing  for  his  relief," 

As  foon  as  we  reached  Plymouth,  Jofeph  was 
immediately  difpatched  to  the  fpot  for  intelli* 
gence^  and,  in  lefs  than  an  hour,  returned  with 
th^  following  particulars, 

Conrad  e 
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Conrade  and  Nancy  had  been  play.fettowa 
from  their  early  infancy;  their  growing  attach-* 
ment  had  been  long  obferved  by  all  their  ac^* 
quaintancCf  and  laft  Cbriftmas  their  mutual  loves; 
were  confummated  in  honourable  marriage  to 
the  entire  fatisfadion  of  all  their  relations  on 
both  fides. 

On  the  firft  of  Februaiy^  the  day  appointed 
for  his  going  on  board  for  the  Weft-Indies,  they 
took  leave  with  all  the  endearment  of  reciprocal 
afieBion  and  tendernefs.  Near  feven  tedious 
months  of  feparation  had  now  pafled  in  painful 
anxieties,  and  fervent  wiflies  for  each  other's 
welfare;  when  the  Hope^  Dobfon,  with  fome 
other  {hips  from  Jamaica,  having  had  a  profpe- 
rous  voyage^  came  into  the  found,  all  well,  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  September.  Nancy  foon  re- 
ceived the  much  wifhed  for  intelligence,  and  ran 
to  the  beach,  with  two  or  three  of  her  acquain* 
tance  to  welcome  her  faithful  Conjade  to  bis 
native  ihores. 

By  this  time  the  Hope  had  made  the  harbfrnrni 
and  Conrade,  having  caught  fight  of  his  lovely 
Nancy,  appeared  one  of  the  firft  on  deck,  waving 
bis  handkerchief  at  the  end  of  his  cane,  the  joy- 
ful fignal  to  her  of  his  health  and  fafcty.  At  this 
critical  moment  a  boat  from  one  of  the  men  of 

war 
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war  came  along  fide  the  Hope^  and  inftantly 
boarded  her,  to  the  futprize  of  the  whole  fleet, 
(for  the  warrants  had  come  down  but  the  night 
Bfefore,)  feized  all  the  hands  on  board,  and  car- 
ried them  off  in  favage  triumph. — But,  my  Sylvia, 
who  can  tell  what  the  iovcfftAuft  feel  from  this 
unexpe6ted  (troke !  '^^  Conr^de  (cofitiai^ed  Jofepl\) 
appeared  in  the  height  of  frenzy:  he  ftamped,  he 
raved,  he  begged,  be  prayed,  but  iSi  in  vaii.-^ 
Nbching  could  refiratn  their  brutal  violence  f— 
Nancy  faw  him  in  all  this  agony  of  diftrefs« — She 
clapped  her  hand  on  her  breaft,—- turned  pale  as 
death,— and  funk  away!-^Her  companions  could 
faaordBy  keep  life  in  her,  and  bad  much  ado  to 
bring  her  back  that  evenirtg  to  her  lodgings.*'^ 
Early  the  next  morning,  poor  thing,  fhe  faw  her 
faithful  Cotirade  brought  liome,  ail  bbody  and 
lifelefs!  He  had  attempted  his  efcape,  and,  in  the 
fcuffle  had  received  a  large  wound  from  a  cutlafs 
on  his  head,  another  on  his  left  knee,  a  third  from 
a  mulket  ball,  which  had  fra&ured  the  bone  oJF 
his  right  arm,  juft  above  the  elbow;  an  d  wa  s  fo 
faint  with  the  lofs  of  blood,  that  it  was  thougha 
he  could  not  recover.  But  as  foon  as  he  heatd 
the  well  known  voice  of  his  lovely  Nancy,  he 
feemed  to  revive  a  little.  A  Surgeon  was  imme- 
diately procured,  who,  having  examined  the  two 
%VOunds  on  his  head  and  knee|  pronounced  thettt 

curable. 
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corable.  But  the  bone  of  the  arm  was  fo  dread-^ 
fully  fra£lured^  that  it  was  fuppofed  nothing  but 
an  immediate  amputatioi)  could  fave  bis  life* 
The  operation  was  inftantly  performed,  and  there 
vere  great  hopes  of  his  recovery.*' 


KiMi 


An    ODE  to  HEALTH. 

OH!  hail  thou  ruling  powor  of  foft  repofe^ 
Without  whofc  aid»  no  joy .  the  fovereign 
knows : 
ButbleU  with  jthee,  the  captive  hugs  his  chain. 
Sings  at  his  work,  and  happy  toils  again* 
Thrice  hail !  O  come  with  look  and  ftep  fcrene. 
Such  as  in  ftraw  built  cots  thou  oft  art  feen^ 
Where  peace  and  innocence  delight  to  dwell. 
Where  too  you'll  find  that  all  within  are  well. 
And  eafe  the  pains  that  now  my  frame  opprefs. 
That  I  may  live  again  in  happinefs* 
With  leaden  flumbers  lull  my  watchful  eyes. 
That  free  from  pain,  I  early  may  arife 
With  gladden'd  foul,  and  fiUd   with  thanks  to 

heaven. 
For  the  great  mercies  which  to  me  are  given  : 
Nor  fliall  my  foul,  when  with  returning  health 
She  frolicks  gay,  and  riots  in  the  wealth 
Of  fport,  and  pleafure,  e'er  forget  what's  due 
To  God,  alUwife ;  alUpowerful,  and  you, 

OH 
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ON     VIRTUE. 

NO  joys  of  fenfcj   like  confcious   goodnefs 
pleafe^ 
More  bright  than  glory,  and  more  foft  than  eafe; 
In  profpeft  treachVous,  ^thofe  enchant  the  eye. 
Yet  when  approached,  illufive,  fleet,  and  die : 
Still  others  fpring,  ftill  pleafe  and  cheat  the  fame; 
While  hop^d  for-mountains,  when  poflefs'd-ananlf : 
So  charms  a  cloud,  with  every  colour  gay. 
When  ffom  afar,  it  breaks  the  fevenfold  ray; 
But  if  we  rfcach  it,  we  difcern  no  more 
The  flattering  colours  fo  admired  before. 
Tis  virtue  reigning  in  the  genVous  heart. 
Alone  can  true  fubftantial  blifs  impah ; 
'Tis  this  ftrong  beaming,  tho*  our  noon  be  paft. 
Bids  life's  fhort  day  be  fplendid  to  the  laft. 
Charms  pain  and  ficknefs  in  the  faint  and  fage, 
And  melts  to  joy  the  oar  of  frozen  age  : 
In  want,  content  (unenvy'd  wealth)  beftows ; 
In  flcknefs,  patience ;  and  in  pomp  repofe  : 
All  wonders  rife  at  her  enlivening  breath, 
A  life  of  rapture  from  the  wound  of  death. 

Mm  AN 
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A    N 

INSTAJWE^OF  FIDEUTT 

I    N 

FRIENDSHIP. 

AMIDST  the  various  vic^s.  which  difgracc 
huipan  nature^  none  is  lefs  pardonable  than 
thofc  of  ingratitude^  or  infidelity  in  friendfliip. 
We  bear  up  againft  the  calamities  and  unavoid- 
able misfortunes  incidental  to  the  commerce  of 
life,  as  being  the  lot  to  which  every  individual  is 
liable;  but  when  our  kindeft  fervices  are  re- 
turned by  ingratitude,  or  the  man  in  whom  we 
placed  an  implicit  confidence,  in  whom  we  open- 
ed the  fecrets  of  our  bofoms,  and  whom  we  con- 
fidercd  as  a  valuable  part  of  ourfelves,  proves 
falfc,  treacherous,  and  deceitful,  the  heart  then  re- 
ceives a  deep  wound^  which  neither  time,  reafon, 
nor  philofophy,  can  ever  perfeftly  heal. 

Indeed,  too  fafliionabte  is  the  obfervation, 
that  *'  to  fucceed  in  the  world,  a  man  muft  not 
be  too  delicate;  that  he  muft  temporize,  flatter, 
and  deceive,  if  he  intends  to  become  great  and 
independent."  Let  us  not,  however,  give  to  man, 
as  his  ruling  principles,  the  cunning  of  the  fox, 

the 
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the  ferocity  of  the  tyger,  or  the  hypocrify  of  the 
crocodile.  Man  is  born  with  nobler  attributes; 
and  though  they  are  by  too  many  debafed,  yet  ve 
have  feveral  ftriking  inftances  of  the  greatnefs  of 
the  human  foul  in  both  antient  and  modern  au- 
thors. Lucian  gives  us  a  ftriking  example  of  an 
unflfaken  adherence  to  friendlhip  in  two  Scythi* 
ans^  who,  notwithftanding  the  natural  barbarity  of 
the  age  and  nation  in  which  they  lived,  have  left 
a  memento  worthy  the  attention,  in  fotne  de- 
gree at  leaft,  of  the  profeflbrs  of  modern  politenefs 
and  good  breeding. 

But  four  days  had  pafled  after  Amyzocus  and 
Dandamis  had  fworn  an  eternal  friendlhip,  andy 
^fter  the  cuftom  of  the  Scythians,  had  drank  of 
each  other's  blood  in  confirmation  of  their  alii- 
ance,  when  the  Sarmates  entered  Scythia  with 
thirty  thoufand  foot  and  ten  thoufand  horfe. 

The  two  friends  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tanais,  oppofite  to  each  other,  in  order  to  oppofe 
the  enemies  palTage.  By  the  fortune  of  war^ 
Amyzocus  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner,  which 
Dandamis  perceiving,  he  threw  himfelf  into  the 
river  and  fwam  acr>ofs  it  to  the  affiftance  of  his 
friend. 

M  m  5^  No 
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No  fooner  bad  he  reached  the  fhorc,  than  he 
was  furrounded  by  the  enemy,  by  whom  he  would 
have  been  inftantly  killed,  had  he  not  cried  out 
that  he  came  to  releafe  a  prifoner.  At  thefe 
words  their  fury  was  abiited,  and  they  led  him  to 
the  General,  who  demanded  of  him  what  ranfom 
he  would  give.  "  Myfelf,  (replied  he)  for  I  have 
nothing  elfe  to  give,  fmce  my  arms  are  taken 
from  me^  which  are  the  only  poSefiBon  of  a  Scy^ 
thian." 

**  Your  offer  is  too  great  (replied  the  barba- 
rian) we  will  be  contented  with  a  part  of  it;**  and 
immediately  ordered  the  light  of  his  eyes  for  ever 
to  be  extinguifhed.  He  was  then  fent  back  with 
his  friend  to  the  Scythians;  and  Dandamis  was 
more  rejoiced  at  this  conqucft,  than  aiSiSed  for 
the  lofs  of  his  light. 

His  prefence  rcftored  courage  to  the  Scythi- 
ans, who  thought  they  had  loft  nothing  fmce  they 
had  preferved  fo  great  a  treafiire.  This  noble 
aftion  aftonifhed  even  the  enemy,  when  they 
began  to  confider  with  what  fort  of  people  they 
had  to  deal:  they  retired  by  night  in  diforder, 
after  having  burnt  the  chariots  they  had  taken, 
and  left  a  part  of  their  fpoils. 

Amyzocus,  however,  difdained  to  enjoy  the 

light, 
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light,  fince  his  friend  was  in  darknefs  through 
tendernefs  to  him.  Thefe  two  illtiftriou«  friends 
were  afterwards  fupported  by  the  public,  who  held 
them  in  the  higheft  veneration  for  their  virtue. 

It  will  be  needle fs  to  make  any  long  reflexions 
on  this  fingular  piece  of  hiftory,  the  truth  of 
which  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt:  I  (hall  only 
obXerve,  that  wh^|tak  Scythian  conGdered  as  more 
facred  than  the  light  of  hfptven,  is  now  every  da/ 
facrificed  to  the  moft  paltry  views  of  intcreft. 


THE 

WOOBBINE. 


SLOW  rifing  fronr  the  womb  of  earth, 
By  vegetation's  care, 
The  woodbine  claims  its  vernal  birth, 
To  bloom  amongft  the  fair. 

No  beaut'ous  flow'r  that  courts  a  mate, 
•  To  prop  the  charms  of  youth. 
Can  boall  a  fweeter,  happier  date. 
In  honour,  love,  and  truth. 

For  whilft  around  the  branching  tree 
Its  fpreading  charms  entwine; 

The  arbor  glows  with  ecftafy, 
Their  loves  in  one  combine. 
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In  vain  is  Tefe's  flattering  glafs 

Proffcr'd  to  win  the  flow'r  ; 
Nor  zephyrs  fan^  nor  all  he  faysy 

Can  bend  its  virtues  lowV. 

Boreas  in  vain  may  play  his  part^ 

T'io  lovers  to  divide  ; 
Nor  fore*,  nor  ftratagem,  nor  art. 

Shall  over  truih  prefide.  ^^ 

fair  emblem  of  the  married  life, 

The  liappiefl  ftate  below; 
The  fincere  fpoufe,  the  faithful  wife. 

Which  honours  only  know. 

Thus,  Delia,  fee  the  charming  flow'r 

The  elm  in  marriage  meets; 
And  brings  (what  fliouid  it  more)  a  dow'r 

In  pure  furrounding  fweets. 

Thus,  while  in  life's  alluring  vale. 

Let  love  and  truth  entwine; 
Be  I  the  arbor  of  the  dale. 

And  thou  the  fweet  Woodbine* 


THOUGHTS 
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THOUGHTS  ON  HAPPINESS. 

HAPPINESS  is  an  objea  purfucd  by  all, 
and  though  the  road  to  it  is  dircS,  yet  few 
arrive  at  it.  The  compafs  by  which  we  {hould 
be  guided  to  this  confumtnation  of  our  hopes, 
wholly  confifts  in  this  Gmple  maxim,  <'  moderate 
your  defires."  Ycj^fuch  is  the  frailty  or  infatu- 
ation of  man^  that  it  iSj||||moft  always  reje£ted» 
and  the  inftigations  of  appetite  and  paffion  are 
fubftituted  for  it.  Blindly  led  by  thofe  giddy 
condu£lors,  we  deviate  from  the  obvious  path  of 
felicity^  into  the  dark  and  fatal  mazes  of  error. 
And  at  length,  when  experience  has  opened  our 
eyes,  and  we  are  fenfible  of  the  pernicious  con- 
fequences  of  our  own  temerity^  we  become  dif« 
contented  and  repine.  Behold  the  avaricious 
man  defpifing  the  modeft  precepts  of  reafon,  an4 
inflamed  by  romantic  expeflations,  hoarding  a 
heap  of  treafure  which  he  cannot  enjoy.  Behold 
him,  in  the  vigour  of  his  life,  emaciated  with  care, 
and  palled  with  uneafinefs  of  his  own  creation, 
reproaching  fortune  for  the  neceffary  effcfts  of 
thofe  fordid  inclinations  which  he  has  been  induf- 
trious  to  cherifh. 

See  the  ambitious  man,  after  a  vain  and  delu- 
five  purfuit  of  fantaflic  greatnefs,   curfing  fate 

and 
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and  accufing  providence,  for  thofe  difappoint- 
ments  and  that  miferjr  which  he  has  affiduoufly 
brought  upon  himfelf.  Inftead  of  upbraiding  his 
folly^  he  laments  his  (ituatiou  as  unfortunate:  like 
tHe  unthinking  mariner,  who,  having  wantonly 
abandoned  his  veffel  to  the  winds,  and  fufFered  it 
to  ftrike  upon  a  roqjc,  bewails  the  feverity  of  his 
condition,  and  arraigns  the  eternal  laws,  by  which 
things  are  governed.  In  our  fMlrfuit  of  happinefs, 
his  our  avidity  which  cflbfly  difappoints  our  en- 
deavours. 

It  has  frequently  been  obferved  with  refpeft  to 
the  acquifition  of  riches,  that  the  enterprifing 
man,  by  embarking  in  too  many  fcbemes  of  pro- 
fit, is  often  ruined,  while  the  mifer  plods  flowly 
on  towards  the  attainment  of  his  purpofe  with 
fuccefs.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  our 
profecuiion  of  happinefs.  He  whofe  impetuous 
lenipcr  urges  him  to  afts  of  rapacity  and  ambition, 
or  plunges  himfelf  in  the  excefTes  of  debauchery, 
fails  of  his  ultimate  aim,  the  attainment  of  felicity. 
But  the  man  who  is  content  with  the  (hare  of 
happinefs  which  he  poffeffes,  who  is  fatisfied  to 
have  it  gradually  increafed,  who  confines  his 
views  to  his  fphere  in  life,  and  afpires  not  at  that 
which  is  beyond  his  reach,  is  amply  rewarded  and 
jeceives  a  prize  which  the  mod  violent  and  unre- 
mitting efforts  cannot  obtain,  DESCRIP- 


T 
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t>ESCRIPTIO>r 
o  p 
ADAM    AND    kFE. 

WO  of  far  nobler  (hape,  ercft  and  tall, 
God->iike  ered,  with  native  honour  clad, 
In  naked  majefty  feem*d  lords  of  all : 
Anil  worthy  feem'd;  for  in  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  fhone. 
Truth,  wifdoxn,  fanftitude  fevere  and  pure 
(Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  plac'd,) 
Whence  true  authority  in  men :  though  both 
Not  equal,  as  their  fex  not  equal  feem'd : 
For  contemplation  he,  and  valour  form'd ; 
For  foftnefs  (he,  and  fweet  attraftive  grace ; 
He  for  God  only,  fhe  for  God  in  him. 
His  fair  large  front  and  eye  fublime  declared 
Abfolute  rule;  and  hyacinthian  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Cluftring,  but  not  beneath  his  (hpulders  broad ; 
She,  has  a  veil,  down  to  the  (lender  waift 
Her  unadorned  golden  trelTes  wore 
Diflievell'd,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  wav'd. 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils,  which  implied 
Subjeftion,  but  requir'd  with  gentle  fway, 
And  by  her  yielded,  by  him  heft  received, 
i  '  N  n  .  Yielded 
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Yielded  with  coy  fubmiflion,  niodeft  pride. 
And  fwcet  reluftant  amorous  delay. 
Not  thofe  myfterious  parts  were  then  conceal'd  j 
Then  was  not  guilty  (hame,  difhoneft  {hame 
Of  nature's  works,  honour  difhonourable, 
Sin-bred,  how  have  ye  troubled  all  mankind 
With  fhows  inftead,  mere  fliows  of  feeming  pure, 
And  banifli'd  from  man's  life  his  happieft  life. 
Simplicity^  and  fpotlefs  innocence ! 
So  pafs'd  they  naked  on,   nor  (hunn'd  the  fight 
Of  God  or  angel ;  for  they  thought  no  ill : 
So  hand  in  hand  they  pafs'd,  the  lovelieft  pair 
That  ever  fmcc  in  love's  embraces  met ; 
Adam  the  goodlicft  man  of  men  lince  born. 
His  fons,  the  faired  of  her  daughters  Eve, 
Under  a  mft  of  Ihade  that  on  a  green 
Stood  whifp 'ring  foft,  by  a  frefli  fountain-fide 
They  fat  them  down ;  and  after  no  more  toil 
Of  their  fweet  gard'ning  labour  than  fuffic'd 
To  recommend  cool  Zephyr,  and  made  e'afc 
More  eafy,  wholefome  thirft  and  appetite 
More  grateful,  to  their  fupper  fruits  they  fell 
NcClarine  fruits,  which  the  compliant  boughs 
Yielded  them,  fide-long  as  they  fat  recline 
On  the  foft  downy  bank  damaflc'd  with  flowers : 
Thefavory  pulp  they  chew,  and  in  the  rind, 
Siill  as  they  thirfted,  fcoop  the  brimming  ftream 

Nor 
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Nor  gentle  purpofe,  nor  endearing  Tmiles, 
Wanted,  nor  youthful  dalliance,  as  befecms 
Fair  couple,  linkVl  in  happy  nuptial  league, 
Alone  as  they. 


■*i9i 


*  THE   STUDIES   OF 

JSthO^OMT  and  PHILOSOPHT 
%         RECOMMENDED. 

THE  fciences  of  Aftronomy  and  Philofophy 
are  ftudies,  next  to  that  of  ourfclves,  the 
mod  worthy  of,  cultivation,  on  account  of  the 
grand  fcenes  they  difplay,  and  the  lofty  ideas  they 
tranfmit,,  of  the  power,  the  wifdom,  and  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  Great  Creator.  Thefe  fciences  have, 
in  all  ages  and  countries  flourifliing  in  arts  and 
politenefs,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  curious^ 
employed  the  pens  of  the  mod  eloquent  orators, 
and  embellilh^d  the  writings  of  the  poets  of  the 
inoft  elevated  genius. 

As  to  tho  firft  of  thefe  fciences,  the  Aftrono- 
mer  ha^  fofc  the  fubjeft  of  his  fpeculations  the 
whole  univerfe  of  material  beings ;  he  conGders 
the  natOre  of  matter  in  general,  and  enquires  by 
what  laws  the  feveral  parts  of  it  a6t  upon  each 
^  N  n  2  ptheri 
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^othcr ;  but  his  thoughts  are  more  particularly  cm- 
ployed  in  inveftigating  the  nature  of  thofe  great 
bodies  that  con^pofe  the  vifible  fyftem  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  which,  in  common  fpeech,  arc  comprehend 
ded  under  the  appellation  of  the  Sun^    Moon, 
and  Stars.-^Thofe  unacquainted  with  this  fublime 
fcience,  have  no  greater  ideas  of  the  Stars^  than 
a  multitude  of  bright  fpangles  dropped  over  the 
aetberial   blue^  they  conceive  no  other  of  thefe 
fine  appearances^  than  of  their  being  fo  many  gol- 
den duds,  with  which  the  Empyreal  Arch  is  dec^ 
qorat^d.     But  ftudious  minds^  that  carry  a  more 
accurate  and  ftrid  enquiry  among  thefe  coeleft^I 
lights,  bring  back  advice  of  the  moll  aftonifhing 
import,  concerning  their  bejiuti^ul  order,  and  the 
laws  which  govern  them;  which  loudly  proclaim 
the  infinite  wifdom  of  the'  divine  Architeft,  in 
thus  difpoGng  of  the  matter  with  which  the  uni* 
verfe  is  compofed. 

There  is  indeed  no  part  of  the  creation  but 
what  difplays  the  wifdom,  gdodnefs  and  power  of 
the  Great  Firft  Caufe,  to  an  attentive  mind:  but 
the  heavens,  in  a  mod  emphatical  manner,  declare 
the  glory  of  God,  and  are  nobly  eloquent  of  the 
Deity,  as  well  as  the  moft  magnificent  heralds  of 
their  Maker's  praife;  fo  that  in  this  divine  book  of 
creation  the  moft  unlettered  may  find  enough  tq 
excite  their  admiration  and  praife. 
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By.  a  little  knoyle<|g^  in  this  pleafing  and^  voivf 
derfui  fcience  V:e  acef  coabjcd  to  contemplate  that 
magnificent'oecbnomy  which  pois'd  the  ftars  with' 
luck  inexpreffib1e;nice!ty,  and  meted  out  the  Hea« 
veoatwith  afpia;  whereall  is  .prodigioufly  vaft, 
furpififiiigly  vaciouis,  !yet  mdre.thsoi  mathematical-^ 
ly  true.  J  By  aftrt>nP<ny  we  alfp  Ijcarn  to  co^iftder 
thore  golden  luminaries  in  tljijc  hea^ven%  which  ap- 
pear but  as  twidkliiig!  flames^  to  be  ia  :  fa8:  prodi-; 
gious.lifodie^^  abd  aa  many  fui^s  to  fo  many  fyftems, 
Ach  accompanied  with  its  particular  planetary 
equipage;  thereforewhat  a  multiplicity  of  mighty; 
%>heres  and  worlds,  upknowjn  to  us^  muft  be  per- 
petually running  ti^eir  vaicious  rounds  in  the  im«. 
menfe  regions,  of  ^ce;  yet  none  miftake  their 
way  nor  wander  from  the  paths  aQigned  them^ 
and  though  they  travel  througjh  tra^klefs  and  tun- 
bounded  fpace;  yet  none  fly  from  their  orbs  i^ito. 
extray^gant  excurfions,  nqne  prefs  in  upon  their 
center  with  too  near  an  approach,  but  all  their  re- 
voiutiojis  proceed  with  eternal  harmony  keeping 
fuch  time,  and  obferving  fuch  laws  as  are  mod 
exquifitely  adapted  to  the  perfeQion  of  the  whole^ 

How  aftonifhing  capacious  muft  be  the  expanfe 
which  yields  room  for  thofe  mighty  globes,  and 
their  widely  di£Fufed  operations?  *^  To  what  migh- 
ty lengths  did  the  Almighty  -  Archite^  ftretch  hi^ 
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lirifc  whert  ht  ih^siflired  the  Aupendoua  platfoitn. 
jHconteivable  extent  T  It  fwallows  up  our  tiidilghut 
Where  are  the  pillars  that  fupport  thii  grand  iDii^' 
jrftic  cotitive  of  tlie  (ky?  How  is  fbit  hnmeariu 
iTrJble  arch  upheld^  tinihaken,  and  unitnpaiied^ 
wlule  (o  Many  generations  of  bufy  tnoittk  ha^e 
fenk  and  difappfeared,  iaS  bubbka  .  upon  the 
ftteanv?  The  ftars^  whitti  aK  (Ueh  i^odigtbun 
bulks,  ;h6w  are  they  faftened  ill  theii"  lofty  fitu<- 
ations?  By  what  miracle  in  ineehanies  are  fo  tm^ 
liy  thoufand  pohdetous  orbs  preferred  from  tsoil 
lidon,  br  ftriking  againft  each  other?  Are  they 
hung  in  golden  or  aldamandiM  chains?  Reft  thtf 
their  enonnbus  load  oh  rocks 'Of.  jtiarble^  or  On 
columns  olPbi^ars?  It  is  the  Almighty  Fiat  that  baa 
b/eathed  upon  it,  and  hath  fbuis  animated  nature 
with  thofc  wonderful  principles  or  laWs  of  projec- 
tion and  attraftion,  by  which  this  mighty  fabric 
is  fupported;  the  latter,  the  all-Combining  ce- 
ment, the  former  the  ever-operating  fpririg.  *Tii 
by  the  mighty  power'  of  attrition  that  the  vaft 
worlds  of  matter  liaing  felf  balanced  oii  their  bWtl 
centers;  and  though  orbs  of  prodigious  bulk, 
yet  require  nothing  but  this  ama;^ing  property 
for  their  fupport  and  continuance. 


1 


Thus,  by  means  of  the  .projcftile  impulfe  On 
one  hand,  and  the  attraftive  energy  on.  the  other, 

being 


being  both  raoft  nicely  proportipiicd,  and  under 
theJmm^i^re  opfijratipn  of  jhe  Deity^  the  v^ru 
Qil6  globes  r^n  thek  radiant  raqc^  without  the 
Icuft  interruption  or  deviation^  To  as  tp  .produce 
the  %\mMtt  changes  of  day  and  night,  the  plea- 
fing  viciflitudes  of  the  feaibns,  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  tideS)  (fo  ufeful  to  navigators,)  and  a  thou- 
fand  others. 

Let  us  then  adore,  with  a  reverential  awe,  that 
great  and  glorious  being,  whofe  word  gave  birth 
to  univerfal  nature,  and  endued  it  with  thefe  fur- 
prizing  properties  ;  that  incomprehenfible  being, 
vho  is  perfeft  in  knowledge,  mighty  in  power, — 
whofe  name,  whofe  nature,  and  operations,  are 
great  and  marvellous ;  who  fummons  into  being, 
with  equal  eafe,  a  fingle  atom  or  ten  thoufand 
worlds. 

He  fees  with  equal  eye  as  lord  of  all, 
A  hero  perifh  or  a  fparrow  fall : 
Atoms  or  fyftems  into  ruin  hurl'd. 
And  now  a  bubble  burft  and  now  a  world. 

Are  our  thoughts  raifed  to  admiration  at  (his 
fmall  ftetch  of  nature  ?  How  then  muft  we  be  Ipft 
in  amazement  at  the  confideration  of  the  Creator 
bimfelfy  who  is  fo  far  exalted  above  thefe  his  glo^ 
rious  wprks,  that  he  looks  far  down  on  thefe  daz« 

zling 
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zling  fphet'cs,  and  ^  Ibes  tbe  fummit  of  citation 
as  in  a  vale,  '*  fo  grekt,  thatthU  prodigious  ex- 
tent of  fpace  is  but  as  a  point  in  his  prefence ;  and 
all  this  confluence  of  worlds,  compared  with  his 
own  glory,  as  the  lighted  atoni  that  fluctuates  in 
air,  and  fports  in  the  meridian  ray. 

Hail  fovereign  Goodnefs!  all  produftive  mind; 
On  all  thy  works  thyfelf  infcrib'd  we  find : 
How  various  all !  how  varioufly  endued  I 
How  great  their  number^  and  each  part  how 

good ! 
How  perfeft  then  muft  the  great  parent  fliine. 
Who  with  one  aft  of  energy  divine. 
Laid  the  vaft  plan^  and  finifli*d  the  defign. 


hine,^ 
1.       > 


ANECDOTfc 

O   F 

BISHOP  BERKELT. 

THE.  very  ingenious  and  amiable  Biftiop 
fierkely,  of  Cloyne  in  Ireland,  was  fc  en- 
tirely contented  with  his  income  in  that  diocefe, 
that  when  offered  by  the  Earl  of  Chefterfield  (then 
Lord  Lieutenant)  a  biflioprick  much  more  bene- 
iicial  than  that  he  poflefled^  he  declined  it  with 

thefe 
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tlicfcwordf^  ^  t  love  mjr  ticigBboursj^  aod  tlicy 
tove  t^:  why  then  fliould  I  begin  in  my  old  days 
td  fqrni  new  c6nne6tionSj,  and  tear  royfeif  from 
Ihofe  friends  whofe  kindnefs  is  to  me  the  greateft 
happinefs  I  enjoy  ? — Afling  iri  this  inftance  like 
the  celebrated  Plutarch,  who  being  alked  why  he 
refided  in  his  native  city,  fo  oi)rcure  and  fa  little  ? 
M  I  flay  (faid  he)  left  it  ihould  grow  lefs.'* 


ANECDOTE 
Of  Dr.    MEAD. 

DR.  Mead  very  early  in  life  attained  to  bis  fla« 
tion  of  eminencej^  and  met  with  all  the  fab(e« 
quent  encouragement  due  to  his  great  merit;  but 
who,  neverthetefs  died  in  a  fiate  of  indigence.  The 
income  arifingfrom  his  pra^ice,  was  eftimated  at 
£jooo  a  year,  and  he  had  one,  if  not  two  fortunes 
left  him,  not  by  relations,  but  by  friehds  no  way 
allied  to  him  :  but  his  munificence  was  lb  great^ 
and  his  paffion  for  colleding  books,  printings,  and 
curiofities,  fo  ftrong,  that  he  made  no  favings. 
His  manufcripts  he  parted  with  in  his  life  time  td 
fupply  his  wants,  which  tovrards  his  end  were  bc^ 
come  fo  preffing,  that  he  ofice  requefted  of  the 
Jate  Lord  Orrery  the  loan  of  Jive  Guineas  on  fome 
O  o  toys. 
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toys,  viz.  pieces  of  kennel  coal  wrQUgbt  into  ya- 
fcs,  and  other  elegant  forms,  which  he  produced 
from  his  pocket.  This  flory,  incredible  as  it  may 
feem.  Lord  Orrery  told  to  Johnfon  as  a  real  faft. 


ANECDOTE 

OF  THE 

EMPEROR    OTHO. 

THHE  Emperor  Otho  the  Fir  ft,  being  upon  a 
-*•  military  expedition,  a  woman  threw  herfclf 
zf,  his  feet,  befeeching  a  juft  revenge,  according 
to  the  laws,  upon  a  perfon  who  committed  a  rape 
upon  her.  The  emperor,  being  in  hafte,  referred 
the  hearing  of  her  caufe  till  his  return.  *' But 
who  then  (  replied  the  woman)  (hall  recall  into 
your  majefty's  mind  the  horrid  injury  that  hath 
been  done  to  me?"  The  emperor  looking  up  to 
a  church  thereby.  **  This  (faid  he)  fhall  be  a  wit- 
nefs  betwixt  thee  and  me,  that  I  do  thee  juftice; 
and,  fo  difmiffiiig  her,  he,  with  his  retinue,  fet 
forward.  At  his  return,  feeing  the  church,  he 
called  to  mind  the  complaint,  and  caufed  the  wo- 
man to  be  fummoned;  who  at  her  appearance 
Uius  befpake  him:    ^*  Dread  fovereign,  the  man 

of 
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of  whom  I  heretofore.  cGflfl^pliiined  is  now  my  huf- 
band;  I  have  fince  had  a  child  by  him,  and  have 
forgiven  him  the  injury."  Not  fo  (faid  the  empe- 
ror) by  the  beard  of  Otho  he  fliall  fufFer  for  it; 
for  a  collufion  amongft  yourfdves  does  not  make 
void  the  laws;"  and  fo  caufed  his  head  to  be 
ftrutk  off. 


VIRTUE  and  EVIL. 

VISJUE  may  be  affail'd,. but  never  hurt, 
Surpris'd  by  unjuft  force,  but  not  enthrall'd^ 
Yea  even  that  which  mifchief  meant  moft  harm, 
Shall  in  the  happy  trial  prove  nibft  glory  ; 
But  evil  on  itfelf  ihall  back  recoil^     - 
And  miic  ho  more  with  goodnefs,  when  at  laft 
Gather'd  like  fcum«  and  fettkd  to  itfelf. 
It  {hall  be  in  eterpal  reftlefs  change 
Self-fed,  andfelfxonCumed;  ifthis^fail, 
The  pillarld  fijrmament  is  roitennefs^ 
And  earth's  bafe.  built  on  ft ubble. . 

O  o  «  TRUTSi 
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TRUTH. 

IT  were  doubtleCs  to  be  wifhtd,  that  tm^  and 
rearon  were  univerfally  prevalent;  that  everf 
tiling  were  efteemed  according  to  its  real  valuet 
and  that  m^n  would  fecure  themfelyes  frpm  bein^ 
difappoihted  in  their  endeavours  after  liappinel^ 
by  placing  it  only  in  virtue^  which  is  always  to  be 
obtained.  JBubdf  adventitious  and  foreign  plea- 
Aires  muft  be  purfued,  it  would  be,  perhaps,  of 
fome  benefil^  fifiCe  t)iat  purfutt  muft  fcequently  be 
fruitlefs^  if  it  could  be  taught^  that  folly  might  be 
an  ^ntidot^  tp  fplly^  and  one  fallacy  bt  ^viat^d 
|]y  anothcn 


DRUNKENNESS, 

ALEXANDER  having  invited  feveral  of  fak 
friends  and  general  oficers  to  fiippef,  pro« 
pofed  a  crown  as  a  rewatd'fbr  him  who  Ihoold 
drink  moft.  He  who  eonqiiered  dn  this  occafion 
was  Promachus,  who  fwldlowed  fourteen  itiea« 
fures  of  wine,  that  is^  ei^bteei)  or  twenty  pints« 
After  receiving  the  prize,  which  was  a  crown^ 
worth  a  talent,  i.  e.  aboBt  a  thoufand  crowns,  he 
ived  his  Vifiory  but  tfar^e  days.  Of  the  reft 
gueAs^  forty  died  itf  their  intemperate 
ig.  THE 
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AFRICAN    SLAVE'S 
Appeal  to  Liberty, 

LOUD  blew  the  winds,  and  boifl'rous  was  the 
tide. 
When  Neptune  laih*d  the  rockijp  wanton  pride; 
*Twas  in  the  night,  the  pale  moSlin  her  wane 
Diffus-d  a  filv'ry  mantle  o'er  the  ifaain; 
Beneath  a  cliff  irefoendoua,  vail  and  high, 
That  dWd  ^^e  mind  witll  its  folemnity; 
Thithe? i^twretched  vafial  trembling  fled, 
Whofe  galling  diains  a   bleeding  wound  o'er* 

fpread; 
Near  to  a  dreary  cave  exhaufted  ftole, 
Tq  yield  the  tribute  of  his  weary  foul  ; 
But  e'€r  he  cnteir'd — ^with  uplifted  eyes. 
He  thus  addrefs'd  the  Regent  of  the  ikies: 
«*  CJh,  Goddefs  fkir!~if  thou  a  goddefs  be. 
Pity  a  wretch  o'erwhelm'd  in  mifcry;— 
Lend  me  thy  light,  and  lead  me  to  the  land. 
Where  bounteous  Liberty,  with  graciious  hand. 
Unties  the  ihackrd  (lave  to  f^t  him  free, 
Oh,  let  me  raptur'd  own  her  blcfs*d  decree-— 
Say,  is  it  juft,  that  Vm  a  flave  to  pride, 
fiecaufe  I'm  thus  by  cafual  Nature  dy'd ; 
Say,  is  it  jud,  that  thus  opprefs'd  with  chains, 
I  drudge  in  bondage^  and  a  fcourge  my  gains; 


/ 
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While  all  my  funftions  aft  their  parts  as  true, 
As  thofe  who  boaft  a  bright  and  fairer  hue; 
My  pulfe,  to  time,  as  conftantly  will  beat, 
When  cold,  I  ftiivcr,  and  I  burn  with  heat. 
And  when  diftrefs'ful  tales  affail  my  cars, 
My  bofom  fighs,  my  cyes.o'erflow  with  tears; 
Ah,  Where's  the  heart,  or  where's  the  eye  will  ttvcw, 
A  figh  for  me^ijijtear  to  footh  my  woe; 
Tho*  bleedtng'lfc,  a  fpeftacle  I  ftand, 
Doom'd  to  ihclaQi  of  a  ftern  tyrant's  hand;  : 
Deny'd  in  torlure  even  to  complain^ 
Left  ev'ry  figh*  {hould  caufe  a  double  pain/' 
Thus  fpoke,  a-while,  the  fad^defpairing  fl^ve^ 
Wiien^  riding  high,  majeftic.on^the  wave, 
Britann  I  A*s  form  appear'd;  the  Triton's  round, 
With  ftiells  uplifted,  rais'd  a  chearing  found; 
O'er  Africk's  barb'rous  coaft  the  maiden  trod^ 
While  tyrants  crouching  trembrd  at  her  nod. 
She  {houted^LiBE-RTv!  the  rocks  reply'd. 
And  HeavejiVhigh  concave  fpread  thq  echo  wide, 
While  Mercy  fevcr'd  ev'ry  favage  band. 
And  gladnefs  fmii'd  extatic,  thro'  the  land  !— 
The  news  to  Alb x o n,  pofted  on  the  wind. 
Where  the  diftrefs'd  a  timely  fuccour  find; 
Fom  town  to  town,  the  "Airy  courijers''  fly 
And  ileal  a  tear  of  joy  from  evVy  eye ! 

ANECDOTE 
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Anecdote  of  JOHK  the  SECOJTD, 
DUKE  OF  BOURBON, 

THIS  Prince,  in  the  year  1369,  inftituted  an 
order  of  Chivalry.  One  of  the  ftatutes  of 
it  is  curious,  and  fliews  the  high  opinion  he  cn-^ 
tertained  of  the  influence  of  the  female  fex  upon 
the  virtue  and  happinefs  of  mankind.  According 
to  this  ftatute,  the  Knights  are  obliged  to  pay  due 
refpefl  to  all  ladies  both  married  and  unmarried^ 
and  never  to  fufFer  any  thing  derogatory  to  their 
reputation  to  be  faid  in  their  prefence;  "  for," 
adds  the  ftatute,  "  thofe  who  fpeak  ill  of  women 
have  very  little  honour,  and  (to  their  difgrace  be 
it  mentioned,)  fay  of  that  fex,  which  cannot  re^ 
venge  itfelf,  what  they  would  not  dare  to  fay  of 
a  man;  for  from  women,  after  God,  arifes  a 
great  part  of  the  honour  that  there  is  in  the 
world. 

C  R  U  E  L  T  r. 

ALEXANDER  JANNiEUS,  prince  and 
high-prieft  of  the  Jews,  being  affronted  at 
the  feaft  of  tabernacles,  a  civil  war  cnfued  be- 
tween him  and  his  fubje£ls.  In  the  courfe  of  this 
war,  which  continued  for  fix  years,  Alexander, 
having  taken  a  city  wherein  a  great  number  of 
them  bad  fliut  themfelve^i  up,  c^irried  eight  hun- 
dred 
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drcd  of  them  to  Jerufalern,  and  caufed  them  all  to 
be  crucified  in  one  day.  When  they  were  fixed 
on  the  crofs,  he  ordered  their  wives  and  children 
to  be  brought  out,  and  to  have  their  throats  cut 
before  their  faces.  During  this  cruel  execution, 
the  high-prieft  regaled  his  wives  and  concubines 
in  a  place  from  which  they  faw  all  that  pafTed; 
and  this  fight  was  to  him  and  them  the  principal 
part  of  the  entertainment.  Horrid  gratifications! 


ANECDOTE. 

A  Certain  clergyman  in  the  weft  of  England  be- 
ing at  the  point  of  death,  a  neighbouring 
brother,  who  had  fome  intereft  with  his  patron^ 
applied  to  him  for  the  next  prefentation  ;  upon 
which  the  former,  who  foon  after  recovered,  up- 
braided him  with  a  breach  of  friendfhip,  and  faiQi 
**  he  wanted  his  death."  "  No,  no,  doftor," 
fays  the  other,  "  you  quite  miftake  ;  it  was  your 
livir.g  I  wanted." 
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ANECDOTE 

ON   THE 

CORONATION  OF  HIS  PRESENT  MAJESTY. 

THE  whole  behaviour  of  George  III.  at  the 
Coronation  was  jullly  admired  and  com- 
mended by  every  one,  and  particularly  his  manner 
of  afcending  and  feating  himfelf  on  his  throne 
after  his  Coronation.  No  a6tor  in  the  charafter  of 
Pyrrhus  in  the  Diflreft  Mother,  not  even  Booth 
himfelf,  wlio  was  celebrated  for  it  in  the  Spe£la- 
tor,  ever  afcendcd  the  throne  with  fo  much  grace 
and  dignity.  There  was  another  particular,  which, 
thofc  only  could  obferve  who  fat  near  the  com- 
munion-table: when  the  King  approached  the 
communipn-table,  as  did  the  Prebendaries  of 
Weftminftcr,  in  order  to  receive  the  facrament, 
he  enquired  of  the  Archbilhop,  whether  he  Jhould 
not  lay  ajide  his  crown  ?  The  Archbilhop  afked  the 
Bilhop  of  Rochcfter ;  but  neither  of  them  could 
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fay  what  had  been  the  ufual  form.  The  King 
determined  within  himfelf,  that  humility  beft  be- 
came fuch  a  folemn  aft  of  devotion,  and  took  off 
his  crown,  and  laid  it  down  during  the  admi- 
niftration. 


THE  FEMALE  PRATTLER. 

FROM  morn  to  night,  from  day  to  day. 
At  all  times,  and  in  evVy  place. 
You  fcold,  repeat,  and  fing  and  fay. 
Nor  are  there  hopes  you'll  ever  ceafe. 

Forbear,  my  Fannia,  O,  forbear. 

If  your  own  health  or  ours  you  prize ; 

For  all  mankind  that  hear  you,  fwear 

Your  tongue's  more  kiHing  than  your  eyes. 

Your  tongue's  a  traitor  to  your  face. 

Your  fame's  by  your  own  noife  obfcur'd  ; 

All  are  diftrafted  while  they  gaze. 
But,  if  they  liften,  they  are  cur'd. 

Your  filence  would  acquire  more  praife 
Than  all  you  fay,  or  all  you  write : 

One  look  ten  thoufand  charms  difplays ; 
Tlien  hufli !  and  be  an  angel  quite. 

ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE  OF  RICHARD  III. 

IN  the  town  of  Leicefter,  the  houfe  is  ftill 
fhewn  where  Richard  the  Third  paffed  the 
night  before  the  battle  of  Bofworth ;  and  there 
is  a  ftory  of  him,  ftill  preferved  in  the  corpora- 
tion records,  which  illuftrates  the  caution  and 
darknefs  of  that  Prince's  charafter.  It  was  his 
cuftom  to  carry,  among  the  baggage  of  his  camp, 
a  cumberfomc  wooden  bed,  which  he  pretended 
was  the  only  bed  he  could  fleep  in.  Here  he 
contrived  a  fecret  receptacle  for  his  treafure, 
which  lay  concealed  under  a  weight  of  timber. 
After  the  fatal  day  on  which  Richard  fell,  the 
Earl  of  Richmond  entered  Leicefter  with  his  vic- 
torious troops^  the  friends  of  Richard  were  pil- 
laged, but  the  bed  was  neglefted  by  every  plun- 
derer, as  ufelefs  lumber.  The  owner  of  the  houfe 
afterwards  difcovering  the  hoard,  became  fud- 
denly  rich,  without  any  vifible  caufe.  He  bought 
lands,  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  dignity  qf 
being  Mayor  of  Leicefter.  Many  years  after- 
wards, his  widow,  who  had  been  left  in  grej^t 
affluence,  was  murdered  for  her  wealth  by  her 
fervant  maid,  who  had  been  privy  to  the  affair ; 
and  at  the  trial  of  this  woman  and  her  accom- 
plices, the  whole  tranfaftion  came  to  light. 

AN 
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AN  ANECDOTE. 

THE  following  Anecdote,  which  is  of.  un- 
doubted authenticity,  will  fufficiently  prove 
the  decided  fuperioritv,  Avhich,  in  addition  to  her 
other  advantages,  Great  Britain  poflTeffes  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  hardware.  Some  time  ago  a  French  Noble- 
man of  di(lin£lion  was  introduced  to  a  manufac- 
turer of  Birmingham,  by  whom  he  Avas  (hewn 
through  the  different  work-fliops,  &c.  where  the 
various  mechanical  contrivances,  the  judicious  ar- 
rangement of  the  bufmefs,  and  the  high  degree 
of  polifh  to  which  the  feveral  articles  were 
brought,  attrafted  very  ftrongly  the  attention  of 
the  noble  vifitor.  At  length,  producing  a  gold 
fnuff-box  from  his  pocket,  he  faid,  that  it  was 
fomewhat  ftrange,  that  with  our  fuperiority  of 
Ikill,  we  could  not  equal  the  manufacture  of  that 
huige.  The  proprietor  of  the  manufactory  took 
the  box  in  his  hand,  and  after  viewing  it  for  fome 
time  very  attentively,  he  requeftcd  pcrmifTion  to 
take  it  afunder,  afluring  its  owner  that  it  fliould 
fuffer  no  damage.  It  was  accordingly  taken  in 
pieces,  when  the  manufacturer  found  his  own 
initials  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  box,  Avhich,  tho' 
made  the  boaft  of  French  ingenuity,  had  been 
actually  formed  on  the  very  fpot  where  they  ftood. 

A  CL- 
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A  CURIOUS  MINISTERIAL  ANECDOTE. 

A  Certain  Minifter  at  a  certain  congrefs  upon 
the  Continent,  fome  years  ago,havinga  grand 
entertainment,  had,  amongft  other  diflics,  a  very 
rich  pye^  which  fome  of  his  Englifli  guefts  de- 
clared would  have  been  excellent,  if  it  had  not 
been  altogether  fo  high  feafoned.  The  cook,  in- 
formed of  this  objection,  Acquainted  his  Excel- 
lency that  he  had  a  fmallcr  pye  of  the  fame  fort, 
not  quite  fo  high,  which  he  provided  from  a  fore- 
fight  of  what  might  happen.  "  Bring  the  pye," 
faid  our  Minifter,  "  and  let  me  aflc  you  gentle- 
men," continued  he,  turning  to  his  countrymen, 
"  whether  you  think  an  Englifli  blockhead  would 
have  had  fenfe  enough  to  have  thought  of  fuch  a 
contrivance." 

They  were  ftruck  dumb  with  this  piece  of 
French  ingenuity  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  rcturninghisLordfliip'scom- 
plimcnt.  The  cook  finding  it  very  pratlicablc  to  get 
fafc  into  his  own  country,  flipped  away  on  the  eve 
of  the  next  grand  entertainment  with  all  his  Excel- 
lency's/?/(3:/f,  which  put  him  to  the  trouble  of  ex- 
pufing  himfelf  to  thofe  he  had  invited  3  one  of  his 

countr)'- 
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countrymen  anfwered,  fmiling  — "  Does  your 
Excellency  think  any  Englifli  blockhead  could 
have  had  fenfe  enough  to  have  thought  of  fuch  a 
contrivance  r" 


A    REMARKABLE 

ANECDOTE    OF    THAIS, 

THE    CELEBRATED 

GRECIAN  WOMAN  OF  PLEASURE. 

THE  Macedonians,  tired  Avith  being  long  from 
home,  and  fearful,  from  particular  fymptoms, 
that  their  giddy-headed  hero  madly  intended 
to  make  Perfcpolis  the  feat  of  his  empire,  fe- 
cretly  deputed  proper  perfons  to  make  intcreft 
with  Tliais,  Avho  vi'as  prime  miftrefs  to  Alex- 
ander, to  work  him  to  the  deftru61ion  of  that 
c  ity  by  fire.  The  terms  were,  abfolute  and  cer- 
tain aflafllhation,  in  fts  mod  dreadful  extent,  if 
(he  refufed ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  upon  the  ac- 
complilhment  of  her  fcheme,  befides  a  very  great 
and  important  pecuniary  reward,  the  alluring 
promifc  of  a  fiipcrb  and  matchlefs  fet  of  the  fineft 
filigrced  Perfian  drcffmg-plate,  to  be  executed  by 

the 
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the  firft  artift  in  all  Babylon. — The  propofal  tvas 
accepted ;  the  attempt  fucceeded ;  and  hiftory  in- 
tbrms  us,  that  fhe  wrought  her  imperial  keeper 
to  the  deed,  by  previoufly  raifing  his  fpirits  with 
wine,  and  then  elevating  them  by  the  power  of 
mufic  to  the  wildeft  pitch  of  the  moft  extrava- 
gant furor. 

To  this  anecdote  we  are  indebted  for  the  Alex- 
ander's Feaft  of  Dryden,  the  firft  ode,  perhaps, 
in  the  Englifh  language,  and  a  compofition  which 
would  have  done  the  author  (who  was  finking  into 
the  vale  of  years  when  he  wrote  it)  infinite  credit 
in  his  meridian. 


ON 


GOOD  HUMOUR  and  SOCIAL  MIRTH. 

THE  feafon  is  now  commenced,  when  we 
muft  be  neceflfarily  deprived  of  fome  plec- 
fures,  and  therefore  it  is  rcafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  we  fliall  have  recourfe  to  expedients  to  fub- 
ftitute  others  in  their  place.  When  the  verdure 
of  fpring,  the  luxuriance  of  fummer,  and  the 
pride  of  autumn,  bloom  and  flouriih  no  longer, 
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to  chear  our  fpirits  amid  the  gloom  which  winter 
cafts  around,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  thofe  inge- 
nious authors,  whofe  glowing  imaginations  have 
caught  the  fading  landfcape  of  the  year,  and  prc;- 
ferved  it  in  all  the  beauties  of  poetic  defcription. 
Here  we  may  enjoy  either  a  perpetual  fpring,  or 
an  unfading  fummer;  and  from  the  noife  and 
hurry  of  the  town,  retire  to  country  life  and  rural 
fimplicity. 

When  this  employment  ceafes  to  delight,  then 
we  may  confult  the  facred  records  of  antiquity  ; 
and  in  order  to  pafs  our  lives  in  an  agreeable  and 
ufeful  manner,  enquire  how  thofe  men,  who  have 
acquired  renown,  pafled  theirs;  this  will  give 
fortitude  to  our  minds,  and  refolution  to  our 
virtue ;  for  Ave  (hall  feldom  find  any  man  con- 
fpicuoufly  great,  whofe  life  was  not  marked  by 
extraordinary  difficulty,  at  leaft,  whofe  tablaturc 
was  not  diftinguilhed  by  fome  peculiar  ftrokes  : 
thofe  circumftances  are  what  call  to  a£lion  thofe 
excellencies  of  charaftcr  which  ennoble  and  per- 
petuate names. 

But  this  is  a  fort  of  amufement  that  will  not  al- 
Avays  plcafe  ;  the  gloom  of  a  winter's  day  may  fo 
difpofe  the  mind,  and  make  it  fo  indolent,  that  it 
Ihallbc  difTatisfied  when  it  contemplates  fupcrior 

excel- 
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excellence,  becaufe  it  thinks  itfel^  unable  to  equal 
orto  excel  it.  But  allowingboth  of  thefe  fources  of 
amufement  to  fail,  there  is  another  of  focial  mirth 
and  friendftiip,  to  which  we  are  greatly  indebted 
during  thofe  months,  when  no  other  inducement 
would  be  fufficienttodrawusfromhome,ifit  were 
not  to  be  happy  in  the  houfe  of  a  friend ;  here 
one  common  complaint  of  an  intemperate  feafon^ 
gives  a  keener  relifli  to  thofe  enjoyments  which 
mitigate  the  feverity,  and  make  ample  amends 
for  all  the  inconveniences  of  it. 

I  have  often  feen  a  general  complaitit  of  this 
nature,  to  be  the  very  means  of  as  general  a  pro- 
pofal  for  amufements,  which  having  innocence 
and  mirth  on  their  fide,  have  infenfibly  given  a 
ftronger  rivet  to  all  the  focial  virtues:  fo  that 
when  I  feel  a  cold  nipping  froft  in  the  fevereft 
w^inter,  I  have  fomc  confolation  to  think,  that, 
perhaps,  in  thofe  affociations  of  mankind,  which 
this  may  caufe,  the  mutual  refentment  of  friends 
(hall  fubfide,  and  benevolence  and  focial  virtue 
diffufe  their  warmed  influence  through  every 
heart. — If  this  proportion  was  aftually  obferved 
between  the  temperature  of  our  feafon,  and  its 
effefts  on  focial  life,  I  fliould  with  all  my  foul 
(though  my  body,  I  fear,  would  be  but  ill  abte 
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to  (uitain  it)  wifh  for  a  winter  as  cold  a^  ever  the 
inhabitants  of  Nova  Zambia  experienced. 

There  is  an  urbanity,  which,  when  it  takej 
place,  difljpates  every  gloom,  relaxes  all  relbaat, 
and  gives  us  to  enjoy  focial  mirth  without  inter- 
ruption, and  domeftic  happinefs  without  rcferre. 
And  though  I  am  ready  to  grant,  that  human  life 
is  worthy  the  moft  ferious  attention  and  improve- 
ment, I  cannot  be  brought  to  allow,  that  no  re- 
creations are  lawful,  and  that  innocent  trifling 
may  not  fometimes  be  allowed.  For  my  own 
part,  I  fee  not  why  the  fevcrity  of  reafon  (hould 
never  permit  the  fmile  of  wit,  and  the  laugh  of 
jocularity;  nor  why  wifdom  (hould  always  confift 
in  a  contrafted  brow,  as  if  poring  over  the  re- 
cords of  the  dead,  or  pronouncing  the  fevereft 
fentence  upon  the  living. — If  imagination  muft 
not  fubduc  reafon,  might  not  reafon  regulate 
imagination  ? 

Suppofe  every  opportunity  be  taken  of  exer- 
cifing  the  moft  benevolent  virtues  of  the  human 
mjnd,  we  fliall  find  many  vacancies  lie  heavy  upon 
our  hands,  which  were  furely  much  better  filled 
up  by  the  agreeable  fallies  of  wit,  than  fuffered  to 
pafs  by  as  a  total  blank  of  human  exiftcnce. — 
Mirth  difFufes  its  pleafing  fenfations  throughout 

our 
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our  whole  frame,  and  not  only  promotes  a  chear- 
ful  and  happy  flow  of  animal  fpirits,  but  better 
<lifpofes  the  mind  to  all  the  amiable  offices  of 
friendfhip  and  benevolence.  Take  away  but 
thefe  feemingly  inferior  fupports  of  human  hap- 
pinefs,  good-nature,  and  a  difpofition  to  pleafe, 
and  you  will  find  fome  of  the  nobler  virtues 
greatly  weakened  thereby.  That  amiable  levity, 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion),  in  fome, 
charms  us  with  its  eafe,  infpires  every  other  per- 
fon  with  a  pleafing  chearfulnefs,  and  introduces 
a  freedom  which  is  the  very  fpirit  of  focial  felicity. 

The  man  who  makes  me  laugh,  while  virtue 
and  innocence  do  not  blufh,  has  laid  the  fureft 
foundation  of  my  regards — he  has  in  fome  fort 
made  himfelf  neceflary  to  my  happinefs.  This 
innocent  trifling,  though  it  might  appear  eafy  in 
its  acquifition  or  praftice,  refembles  mufic :  the 
greateft  mafl:ers  in  this  divine  art  confefs,  that  the 
pieces  which  are  performed  with  the  gieateft  eafe, 
^re  always  the  moft  difficult  in  the  compofition. 

It  perhaps  requires  very  diftinguiftiing  abilities 
to  trifle  with  a  grace,  without  finking  into  mean- 
nefs ;  it  demands  a  delicacy  of  fenliment,  which 
l)ut  few  poffefs,  and  is  generally  to  be  found  in 
thofe  charafters  whofe  fituation  is  friendly  to  tafte 
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and  retirement.  It  is  a  qualification  fo  far  from 
extenuating  our  regard,  that  it  increafes  our 
efteem.  The  amufements  of  Henry  the  IVth, 
during  the  civil  wars  of  the  league,  though  they 
may  juftly  be  ranked  under  weaknefs  and  infta* 
bility,  intereft  us  deeply  in  the  fortune  of  the 
hero.  We  read  the  works  of  the  divine  and  phi- 
lofopher,  with  fuch  a  difpofition  as  wifdom  always 
excites — a  diflant  reverence,  quite  remote  from 
all  intimate  efteern  and  reijards  ;  we  feldom  wi(b 
to  converfe  with  the  learned  author.  But  when 
I  read  the  fporlive  effays  of  the  ingenious  Mon- 
taigne,  I  wifh  lo  fpend  an  hour  of  focial  hap- 
pinefs  with  a  man,  who  in  his  retirement  can  fo 
effentially  conduce  to  the  amufements  of  mine. 

And  here  I  could  forgive  thee,  if  the  ladies 
would  fign  thy  pardon,  thou  Englifli  Cervantes  I 
— ^but  they  complain,  that  they  laugh  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  that  which  lends  the  greateft  grace  to  all 
their  own  perfeftions. 

As  human  life  confifts  of  a  thoufand  opportu- 
nities perpetually  bccuring  to  give  a  lively  turn  to 
imagination,  and  engage  its  aftive  powers  on  the 
fide  of  mirth  ^d  friendftiip ;  the  decent  manner 
of  improving  thefe  by  innocent  wit,  and  amufmg 
jocularity,  contains  nothing  that  the  fevereft  cen- 
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fure  can  juftly  reprove,  or  the  ftriSteft  inoralift 
condemn. — Was  it  not  for  the  fear  of  incurring 
their  difpleafure,  I  would  fay,  that  wit  has,  in  this 
refpeft,  the  advantage  of  wifdom,  for  there  are  a 
thoufand  ways  of  being  witty  but  only  one  of 
being  wife. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

Mrs.  BADDELEY. 

WHEN  this  lady  was  once  confined  for  debt 
in  Southampton  Buildings,  (he  fung  fo 
fweet  that  fhe  fung  herfelf  out  of  her  cage  3  but 
her  keeper  foon  found  the  fatal  effefts  of  the  fy- 
ren's  voice,  and  was  immured  himfelf.  Being 
afked  by  a  fellow-prifoner  in  the  King's  Bench, 
"  what  bufinefs  he  had  there ;"  ''  Faith,"  he 
replied,  "  I  have  no  bufinefs  here,  I  came  here  for 
pleafure." 


RICHES. 
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RICHES, 

EVERY  man  is  rich  or  poor  according  to  the 
proportion  between  his  defires  and  enjoy- 
'  ments ;  any  enlargement  of  wiflies  is  therefore 
equally  deftru£tive  to  happinefs,  with  the  dimi- 
nution of  poffeflion ;  and  lie  that  teaches  another 
to  long  for  what  he  fliall  never  obtain,  is  no  lefs 
an  enemy  to  his  quiet,  then  if  he  had  robbed 
him  of  his  patrimony. 

Tlie  rich  lofe  all  gratifications,  becaufe  their 
'wants  are  prevented  ;  and,  added  to  the  laflitude 
which  follows  fatiety,  they  have  a  pride  pro- 
ceeding from  wTaltii,  v.hich  makes  them  im- 
patient of  the  lofs  of  plcafure,  though  they  have 
no  enjoyment  from  the  pofTeffion  of  it.  ITie 
odour  of  ten  thoufand  rofcs  pleafes  but  for  a 
moment ;  the  pain  occafioned  by  one  of  the  thorns 
is  long  felt.  One  hardfliip  in  the  midft  of  lux- 
uries is,  to  the  opulent,  a  thorn  amongft  flowers. 
To  the  poor,  on  the  contrary,  one  indulgence, 
in  the  midfl  of  hardfliips,  is  a  flower  amongft 
thorns.  They  have  a  lively  fenfe  of  it — the  effeft 
of  every  thing  is  increafcd  by  contraft. 

Richer 
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Rithcs  are  of  no  value  in  themfelves ;  their  ufe 
is  difcovered  only  in  that  which  they  procure. 
They  are  not  coveted,  unlefs  by  narrow  minds, 
which  confound  the  means  with  the  end,  but  for 
the  fake  of  power,  influence  and  eflcem;  or,  by 
fome  of  lefs  elevated  and  refined  fentiments,  as 
neceffary  to  fenfual  enjoyments. 

It  alniofl  always  happens,  that  the  man  who 
grows  rich,  changes  his  notions  of  poverty,  dates 
his  wants  by  fome  new  meafure,  and  from  flying 
the  enemy  that  purfued  him,  bends  his  endeavours 
to  overtake  thofe  whom  he  fees  before  him. 

Wealth  cannot  confer  greatnefs;  for  nothing 
can  make  that  great,  which  the  decree  of  nature 
has  ordained  to  be  little — the  bramble  may  be 

planted  in  a  hot-bed^  but  never  become  an  oak. 

Extol  not  Riches  then,  the  toil  of  fools. 

The  wife  man's  'cumb'rance,  if  not  fnare,  more 

apt 
To  flacken  virtue,  and  abate  her  edge, 
Tlian  prompt  her  to  do  aught  may  merit  praife. 

As  furfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fafl:. 
So  ev'ry  fcope  by  th'  immoderate  ufe 
Turns  to  rcftraint ;  our  natures  do  purfue. 

Like 
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Like  rat5>  that  ravin  dovm  their  proper  bane, 
A  thirily  evil ;  and  when  we  drink  wc  die. 

To  whom  can  riches  give  repute  or  truft. 
Content,  or  pleafure,  but  the  good  and  juft  ? 
Judges  and  Senates  have  been  bought  with  gold, 
Efteem  and  love  vvere  never  to  be  fold. 

Still  to  be  rich,  is  ftill  to  be  unhappy. 

Still  to  be  envied,  hated  and  abufed ; 

Still  to  commence  new  law-fuits  and  vexations^ 

Still  to  be  carking,  ftill  colleQing, 

Only  to  make  your  funeral  a  feaft. 

And  hoard  up  Riches  for  a  thriftlefs  heir. 


DISSIPATION. 


THE  love  of  diffipatjon  is  allowed  to  be  the 
reigning  evil  of  the  prefent  day :  it  is  an 
evil  which  many  content  themfelves  with  re- 
gretting, without  fecking  to  redrefs. 

It  is  too  often  cu'lvatrd  r,s  the  readieft  relief  to 
domeftic  irfolicity  ;  it  draw?  the  mind  awhile  from 
the  fubjeft  of  its  diftrefs,  and  fuffers  it  to  enjoy  an 
interval  of  eafe^  but  this  refource  is  as  treacherous 
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as  it  is  momentary,  and  plunges  the  mind  into 
more  real  diftrefs  than  that  from  which  it  promifed 
to  relieve  it. 

Every  one  feems  convinced  that  the  evil  fo 
much  complained  of  does  really  exift  fomewhere, 
though  all  are  inwardly  .perfuaded  that  it  is  not 
with  themfelves.  All  defire  a  general  reforma- 
tion, but  few  will  liften  td  propofals  of  particular 
amendment. 

Diffipation  not  only  indifpofes  its  votaries,  by 
relaxing  the  tone  of  mind,  and  rendering  it  inca- 
pable of  application,  ftudy,  or  virtue,  to  every 
thing  ufeful  and  excellent,  but  difqualifies  them 
for  the  enjoyment  of  pleafure  itfelf.  It  foftens  the 
foul  fo  much,  that  the  moft  fuperficial  employ- 
ment becomes  a  labour,  and  the  flighteft  incon- 
venience an  agony. — ^The  rofes  of  pleafure  feldom 
laft  long  enough  to  adorn  the  brow  of  him  who 
plucks  them ;  for  they  are  the  only  rofcs  which  da 
not  retain  their  fwectnefs  after  they  have  loft  their 
beauty. 


AltE^ 
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A  REQUEST 

TO    THE 

DIVINE    BEING- 

THOU  great  and  facred  Lord  of  alU 
Of  life  the  only  fpring, 
Creator  of  unnumber'd  worlds, 
Immenfely  glorious  King. 

II. 
Whofe  image  (hakes  the  ftaggVing  mind. 

Beyond  conception  high ; 
Crowned  with  omnipotence,  and  veil'd 

With  dark  eternity. 

III. 

Drive  from  the  confines  of  my  heart 

Impenitence  and  pride ; 
Nor  let  mc  in  erroneous  paths 

With  thoughtlefs  idiots  glide. 

IV. 
Whate'er  thy  all-difcerning  eye 

Sees  for  thy  creature  fit, 
ril  blefs  the  good,  and  to  the  ill 

Contentedly  fubmit. 


With 
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V. 

With  humane  pleafure  let  me  view 
The  profp'rous  and  the  great ; 

Malignant  envy  let  me  fly 
With  odious  felf-conceit, 

VI. 

Let  not  defpair,  nor  curs*d  revenge, 
Be  to  my  bofom  known ; 

Oh  give  me  tears  for  others  woe. 
And  patience  for  my  own. 

VII. 

Feed  me  with  neceffary  food, 
I  a(k  not  wealth  nor  fame  : 

But  give  me  eyefs  to  view  thy  works 
And  fenfe  to  praife  thy  name. 

VIIL 
And  when  thy  wifdoni  thinks  it  fit 

To  fhake  my  troubled  mind, 
Preferve  my  reafon  with  my  griefs. 

And  let  me  not  repine. 


ON 
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ON  BENEVOLENCE. 

OF  all  the  virtues  that  adorn  the  human  foul. 
Benevolence  is  the  moft  amiable :  it  com- 
prehends all  the  focial  afreftions,and  is  the  meafure 
by  which  we  judge  of  the  moral  reftitude  of  all 
the  paffions ;  for  thefe  receive  their  tinfture  of 
vice  and  virtue  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  this 
divine  habit  that  accompanies  them. 

Natural  love,  or  that  paffion  that  pafles  between 
the  fexes,  has  its  advantages  in  fociety  ;  it  is  the 
firft  link  in  the  great  chain  of  focial  life,  and  car- 
ries with  it  a  healing  balm  to  all  the  bitters  of 
domeftic  enjoyment ;  yet  ^is  fo  much  abforbed 
in  fenfe,  fo  clofely  connefted  with  our  irrational 
part,  that  it  ought  perhaps  to  be  ranked  in  one 
of  the  laft  and  lowed  claffes  of  the  focial  affedtions. 

Particular  friendfhip  between  man  and  man,  ad- 
vances a  ftep  nearer  to  the  purity  and  perfeftions 
of  univerfal  Benevolence ;  'tis  a  fpecies  of  love, 
which  man  enjoys  above  the  brute  creation ;  and 
the  pleafure  refulting  from  it,  is  agreeable  to  his 
fiature  as  a  rational  creature ;  efpecially  if  its  mo- 
tives and  foundation  are  free  from  the  alloy  of 

other 
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otlier  pafiions,  which  is  feldom  or  never  the  cafe ; 
for  whim,  caprice,  ambition,  intereft,  and  con* 
nedions,  even  the  moft  vicious,  frequently  form 
the  cement  that  unites  the  particular  friendfhip  that 
are  to  be  met  with  in  this  age  of  fenfe  and  avarice. 

The  love  of  our  country  is  ftill  more  refined 
firom  fenfe,  and  adds  indelible  luftre  to  the  cha* 
rafter  that  is  poffcffed  of  it ;  but  ftill  it  is  con- 
fined to  a  particular  fpot  of  earth,  to  a  certain 
number  of  individuals,  and  frequently  hurries  us 
on  to  great  afts  of  injuftice  and  inhumanity ;  Be- 
nevoknce  Is  the  ultimate  of  human  perfeftion, 
*tis  the  true  emanation  of  that  Divine  Spirit  that 
fpoke  this  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  into  exiftence, 
and  called  forth  from  nothing  myriads  of  beings 
into  confcious  happinefs.  Tis  confined  by  no 
place,  nor  connefted  with  any  particular  number 
of  individuals,  but  takes  in  the  whole  fpecies, 
and  breaths  love  and  focial  fympathy  upon  the 
whole  creation.  It  ftrengthens  all  the  other 
bonds  of  fociety,  purges  the  groffer  paflions  from 
their  drofs  of  fenfe  and  appetite,  and  diffufes 
peace,  joy,  and  tranquillity,  over  the  mind  that 
is  poffcffed  of  it.  In  a  word  'tis  the  effence  of 
our  intelleftual  being  ;  'tis  the  fource  and  fpring 
of  our  happinefs  here,  and  the  hope  of  our  fe- 
licity hereafter. 

Benevo- 
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Benevolence  may  be  defined,  That  hahit  of  the 
mind  that  takes  delight  in  the  happinefs  of  the  human 
ffecies,  and  meafures  its  own  felicity  by  the  degrees  of 
pleafure  it  can,  or  is  willing  to  communicate  to  the 
reft  of  its  fellow  creatures.  It  difi*eis  from  fympathy, 
as  pain  does  from  pleafure  ;  for  fympathy,  ftri£lly 
fpeaking,  is  that  painful  refleftion  which  we  feel 
when  we  fee  any  one  of  our  fpecies  indiftrefs.  Sym- 
pathy will  always  be  found  where  there  is  Bene- 
volence, but  it  may  be  likewife  found  where  there 
is  very  little  of  that  divine  afFe£tion  ;  for  'tis  ob- 
fervable,  that  women  and  men  of  the  weakell 
mipds  are  fooneft  moved  with  the  vifible  diftrefs 
of  the  obje£Js  they  converfe  with ;'  but  on  other 
occafions  have  very  fmall,  or  very  confined  no- 
tions of  Benevolence.  The  emotion  they  feel,  i^ 
owing  to  the  crafis  of  blood,  to  fear,  and  to  a 
certain  horror  that  feizes  them  on  the  fight  of 
any  moving  obje£l :  the  fight  gives  them  pain  ; 
and  out  of  regard  to  themfelves,  and  for  their 
own  eafe,  they  vvifli  the  objpfl:  removed,  or  per- 
haps relieved ;  but  the  mind,  the  rational  and 
focial  part  of  man,  h  not  properly  affefted ;  for 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  adminiftering  to 
the  fecming  want  an4  diftreffes,  perhaps  of  a 
cunning  counterfeit,  that  has  got  the  art  of  mov- 
ing the  palTions,  and  exciting  an  immediate  fenfe 
of  pity,  their  minds  boil  over  with  hatred  againl^ 
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half  the  fpecies ;  and  they  would  no^  part  with 
an  hour's  reft,  or  a  (hilling,  to  promote  the  happi- 
nefs  of  a  thoufand  others  that  are  removed  at  too 
great  diftance  to  afFeft  the  fenfes.  In  a  word, 
fympathy  is  a  foftnefs  of  nature,  a  milkinefs  of 
bloqd,  and  fcarce  to  be  ranked  in  the  clafs  of 
moral  virtues ;  whereas  Benevolence  is  a  fteady 
virtue,  founded  upon  rational  principles,  and 
aftuated  as  little  by  fenfe  as  'tis  poflible  for  hu- 
manity. And  though  'tis  impoflible  for  the  truly 
benevolent  man  not  to  be  affefted  with  the  pahi, 
anguifh,  and  diftrefs  of  his  fellow-creatures,  yet 
that  feeling  does  not  deprive  him  of  his  refleftion: 
he  can  leifurely  enquire  into  the  caufe,  and  deli- 
berately examine  the  circumftances  that  afFc£l 
him,  and  wilhes  or  adrainifters  relief  to  the  obje£l 
not  bccaufe  the  fight  of  his  diftrefs  gave  him  pain, 
but  from  that  warm  Benevolence  which  awakens 
the  moft  ravifliing  joy;  what  he  feels,  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  painful  refleftions  raifed  by 
fympathy,  but  to  the  degree  of  eafe  and  pleafure, 
communicated  to  the  diftrcfled  obje£l. 

To  explain  the  difference  between  this  effemi- 
nate virtue,  fympathy,  and  the  god-like  habit. 
Benevolence,  let  us  fuppofe  that  a. beggar  in  the 
ftreet,  with  fome  putrid  ulcer,  attacks  one  of  the 
female  fex ;  (lie  is  highly  fhocked  at  the  fight, 
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<he  fcreams  out  with  fear,  and  is  moved  with 
pity  for  the  poor  fuffering  wretch ;  flie  gives  him 
fomething  out  of  charity,  and  he  vanifhes;  fhe  is 
pleafed  at  his  remo\^l,  juft  in  proportion  to  the 
pain  (he  felt  whilft  he  was  prefent.  Her  pleafure 
may  be  very  great,  becaufe  her  delicacy  might 
have  been  hurt  by  the  fhocking  fight ;  but  the 
pleafure  and  the  pain  has  fcarcely  any  relation 
to  the  unhappy  objeG ;  it  rifes  not  from  a  juft 
refleftion  on  his  anguifli,  or  the  relief  fhe  has 
offered  him,  which  may  be  very  trifling.  Now 
mark  the  difference  between  a  perfon  actuated 
by  Benevolence,  and  this  charitable  lady.  The 
fight  may  equally  offend  his  fenfes,  and  in  that 
refpefl  may  feel  the  fame  degree  of  pain  ;  but 
he  joins  with  it  a  reflc6lion  on  the  miferies  to 
which  human  nature  is  expofed,  he  wifhes  it  in 
his  power  to  heal  the  malady,  and  gives  in  pro^ 
portion  to  his  abilities. 

,  The  objeft  is  removed,  but  the  pain  of  the  be*- 
nevolent  man  is  not ;  for  though  his  fenfes  ar« 
not  affefted  with  the  loath  feme  difeafe,  yet  his 
foul  feels  the  anguiHi  of  the  fufferliig  wretch;  and 
as  he  knows  what  he  was  able  to  give  him  could 
contribute  very  little  to  remove  his  fufferingSy 
the  thoughts  of  his  own  liberality  gives  him  very 
little  fatisfa6tion ;  at  leaft  the  pleafure  r^fulting 
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from  the  confcioufncfs  of  having  done  his  duty, 
is  much  allayed  by  the  painful  thought  that  one 
of  his  fpecies  was  truly  miferable,  and  that  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  make  him  happy. 

However,  though  fympathy  or  pity  differs  fo 
much  from  Benevolence,  that  unlefs  it  is  accom- 
panied   with  it.    It  degenerates  into  wcaknefs, 
if  not  into  vice;    yet  it  is  a  habit  of  the  mind# 
that  if  carefully  cultivated,  efpecially  in  young 
people,    may    beget  a  habit  of  Benignity  and 
univerfal  Benevolence,  and  may  be  productive  of 
the  greateft  happinefs  both  to  the  perfoii  |x>ffeffed 
of  it,  and  to  the  peace  of  focicty*     For  a  mind 
eafily  touched  with  the  diftreffcs  of  others,  is 
fitly  and  naturally  difpofed  to  afts  of  Benevo- 
lence and  humanity ;  and  may  in  time,  and  by 
due  culture,  be  brought  to  relilh  the  true  habits 
of  univerfal  goodnefs,  from  difinterefted  regard  to 
mankind,  and  the  pure  pleafure  of  doing  good. 
This  is  a  difpofitionthe  eafier  nourilhed  in  the  mind 
of  man,  as  Benevolence  and  compaflion  feem  to 
be  almoft  innate  affeftions  in  the  human  foul; 
for  experience  teaches  us,  that  unlefs  the  mind 
is  perverted  by  the  force  of  habit,  or  warped  by 
fome  accident  that  changes  its  difpofition,  it  na- 
turally compaflionates  the  fufferings  of  others^ 
and  is  inclinable  to  do  them  all  the  good  in  its 
powerj  and  finds  a  kind  of  horror  when  it  is 
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obliged  to  do  any  thing  that  gives  its  felfow- 
creatures  pain,  even  when  it  is  noceflary,  or  for 
their  good.  Tis  only  pr^ftice  that  enables  the 
furgeon  to  go  through  an  amputation,  or  make 
ufe  of  the  knife  or  lancet  in  the  operations  of  his 
profcflion,  without  a  tremor  upon  his  nerves,  arifing 
from  a  fear  of  giving  pain  to  his  patient.  Even 
the  executioners,  that  are  chofen  from  a  clafs  of 
people  the  moft  obdurate,  go  about  the  firft  offices 
of  their  function  with  a  degree  of  reluftance  and 
regret ;  owing' to  the  remains  of  compaflion  and 
Benevolence,  that  cannot  be  all  at  once  era- 
dicated from  the  mind.  ITiis  is  even  vifible 
in  moft  children,  who  cry  as  heartily  at  the  cor- 
reftion  of  others,  as  for  the  pain  they  feel 
themfelvcs ;  a  difpofition,  which.  If  cultivated  ; 
would,  as  rcafon  advanced,  grow  up  into  uni- 
verfal  Benevolence  towards  the  whole  fpecies, 
and  branch  itfelf  out  into  all  focial  and  friendly 
affeftions  that  fweeten  life,  and  heighten  the  joys 
of  rational  focicty ;  and  without  fome  degree  of 
which,  man  would  be  the  moft  malignant  and 
imliappy  animal  of  the  whole  creation  :  for  as 
the  firft  and  grand  principle  of  his  aft  ion  is  felf- 
love,  if  the  feltifli  afleSion  had  not  been  tempered 
l)v  Bene^'olence  towards  the  reft  of  his  fpecies, 
man  would  have  been  a  mere  favage.,  unfociable 
animal,  and  more  cruel  than  the  moft  fierce  and 
raj-Jttcious  wild  beafts. 
*      ..  •  But 
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But  the  wife  Author  of  our  being,  that  defigned- 
us  for  fociety,  and  created  us  with  a  mutual  de- 
pendency on  each  other,  has  implanted  in  us 
this  divine  affeftion,  and  breathed  into  us,  with 
the  breath  of  h'fe,  this  pure  emanation  of  his  own 
divine  nature  ;  which  muft  influence  all  our  ac- 
tions, unlefs  we  ftifle  its  dictates,  by  yielding 
ourfelves  flaves  to  the  tumultuous  and  unfocial 
paffions  of  anger,  envy,  hatred,  and  malice. 

Benevolence  takes  its  rife  in  the  foul  from  a 
pleafure  we  take  in  viewing  every  thing  that  re- 
sembles ourfelves,  and  brings  back  to  our  me- 
mory the  confcious  pleafure  of  our  exiftence  y 
for  it  is  as  natural  for  a  man  to  love  his  own 
likcnefs,  as  to  be  pleafed  with  himfclf.  This  i^ 
the  fource  of  that  fympathy  we  feel  for  every 
man  we  fee,  when  we  confider  him  only  as  a 
man,  without  any  other  acquaintance  or  connec- 
tion with  him.  Tliis  is  the  fource  of  that  focial 
affertion  wliicli  is  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  diftant  corners  of  the  h^ibitable  globe, 

"riiis  is  the  foundation  of  univcrfal  BenevQ- 
Jencc,  which  the  foul  difcovcrs  on  the  firft  dawn- 
jiigs  of  reafon,  and  is  aftuated  by  it  almoft  in- 
tuitive!). But  when  atrilled  by  reafon,  and  by 
$he  confidcration  of  its  own  nature,  its  own 
Ivan  Is   and   ncpeifitics,    and  the  recourfe   it    is 

obliged 
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obliged  •  to  have  to  his  folio w-creatures,  in  order 
to  obtain  and  purfuc  its  own  happinefs,  then  the 
focial  flame  gathers  ftrength,  and  diffufeth  itfelf 
over  all  its  faculties ;  and  a  foul  not  under  the 
dominion  of  fome  of  the  narrow  fenfual  pafliohs 
and  appetites,  and  a£iuated  by  unprejudiced  rea- 
fon,  nourilhes  the  God-like  afFeclion,  as  the  only 
means  of  procuring  real  felicity,  and  as  the  higheft 
gratification  of  felf-love :  for  here  we  lay  up  a  fund 
pf  fatisfaftion,  independent  of  all  other  paflions; 
a  fource  of  pleafure  we  can  arrive  at  in  all  circum- 
ftances,  in  all  places,  and  of  which  it  is  impoffible 
to  rob  us  by  any  accident  that  can  happen  in  life. 

We  here  find  a  charm  to  calm  the  ftorms  that 
are  raifcd  in  the  mind  by  the  tumultuous  paflions; 
and  joy,  peace,  and  tranquillity,  are  diffufed  over 
the  whole  jnind,  as  often  as  we  refleft  upon  the 
happincfs  of  the  fpecies  in  general,  or  the  plea- 
fure communicated  to  any  individual. 

How  different  is  this  from  envy  !  The  envious 
man  fwclls  with  indignation,  and  pines  with  in- 
w^ard  grief,  when  he  fees  his  neighbour  happy, 
and  can  relilh  no  enjoyment  *till  he  has  robbed 
him  of  the  envied  good,  or  done  him  fome  mif- 
chief  that  may  four  his  felicity  ;  while  the  bene- 
volent man  exults  with  joy  at  the  profperity  even 
of  a  ftrangcr,  does  all  in  his  power  to  increafe  his 

fatisfac- 
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fatisfaftion,  and  perhaps  feels  more  pleafure  far 
furpafling  that  of  fimple  poffeflion;  for  to  a  mind> 
thus  wedded  to  the  love  of  mankind,  the  mere 
enjoyment  of  all  the.  goods  of  fortune,  of  all  the 
dignities  and  honours  on  earth,  can  give  no  real 
fatisfa£lion.  Thefe  are  only  valuable,  as  they 
enable  him  to  do  good ;  they  are  only  bleflings, 
that  become  fuch  by  putting  it  in  his  power  to 
blefs  all  around  him :  yet,  if  his  neighbour  is 
happy,  it  is  of  no  real  confequence  to  the  bene- 
volent man,  whether  he  was  made  fo  by  him,  or 
by  any  other  means. 

But  though  charity  and  liberality  are  fomtimes 
the  efFefts  of  his  benevolent  difpofition,  yet  thofe 
afts  are  not  neceffary  to  difcover  it,  and  are  per- 
haps the  fmalleft  and  meaneft  effef^s  of  this 
amiable  affeftion;  for,  if  they  were,  then  none 
but  the  rich  could  be  benevolent,  and  none  but 
the  wealthy  could  be  poffefled  of  humanity,  and 
a  difinterefted  love  of  mankind :  whereas  ex- 
perience teaches  us,  that  true  compaflion,  founded 
upon  benevolent,  focial  principles,  is  very  rarely 
to  be  met  with  amongft  that  clafs  of  mankind. 
But  'tis  not  the  power,  but  the  habit  and  incli- 
nation of  doing  good,  that  conftitute  the  moral 
charafter  of  any  agent,  llie  pooreft  man  on 
earth  may  be  as  benevolent  as  the  greateft  Mo- 
narch, 
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narch,  his  brefl:  may  glow  ^vith  a  focial  love  and 
friendlliip  for  the  whoio  human  race  ;  he  may  en- 
joy the  moll  raviihing  delight,  in  wilhing  well  to 
his  fpecies,  and  in  conicmplating  the  happinefs  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  yet  may  not  have  it  in  his 
power  to  contribute  a  mite  to  their  fc  licit  v.  But 
there  are  none  fo  poor,  but  may  difj)Iay  this 
amiable  difpofitlon,  in  refraining  from  the  mifchief 
that  is  in  their  power;  for  he  is  wretched  indeed, 
beyond  imagination,  who  can  neither  do  good  nor 
evil ;  he  mr.y  rcftrain  his  tongue  from  flander  and 
backbiting,  the  common  fruit  of  a  mind  replete 
with  malice  and  envy  ;  he  may  judge  charitably 
of  the  actions  of  his  neigiibours,  bear  patiently 
with  their  failing?,  and  put  the  mildcft  and  beft 
conftruclion  upon  acHons  that  are  dubious  cither 
in  their  nature  or  motive,  he  may  promote  peace 
and  unity  amongll  thofe  he  convcrfes  with,  and 
.treats  their  perfon  v^^ith  tendernefs  and  humanity. 
When  he  does  this,  and  all  the  good  his  cii- 
cumftances  permit  him,  he  is  truly  benevolent, 
and  has  brought  human  nature  to  the  higheft 
perfeftion  'tis  capable  of.  Such  a  man  is  in  fome 
degree  poffefled  of  the  greateft  and  moft  amiable 
attribute  of  divinitv;  for  man  never  arrives  fo  near 
the  nature  of  tlie  Deity,  as  when  he  is  wilhing 
well  to,  and  communicaing  any  degree  of  hap- 
pinefs  to  his  fellow-creatures. 

LIBERTY. 
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LIBERTY. 

AN  ODE. 

WHILE  Knaves  and  Fools,  in  deep  debate, 
Perhaps  arc  plotting  England's  fete. 
By  Fancy's  aid  I  mount  the  wind. 
And  leave  this  droffy  world  behind  ; 
'^riiere  pithire  to  the  mental  eye 
Tlie  feat  of  Heav'n-born  Liberty. 

High  on  a  throne,  from  human  fight, 
In  regions  of  eternal  light, 
The  Goddefs  fits — on  cither  hand 
Her  attributes  in  order  ftand  ; 
Mirth,  Plenty,  Innocence,  and  Love, 
Defcendants  from  immortal  Jove, 
''rhe  power  that  keeps  dull  flavcs  in  awe. 
Firm  Concord,  Reafon's,  Nature's  law ; 
The  virtues  glowing  in  her  breall, 
With  ample  Ihicld  Hands  forth  confeft ; 
Wide  fpreading  laurels  fpring  around. 
And  flowers  enamel  all  the  fjround. 


O' 


Emblems  of  Liberty,  their  Queen, 
In  harmlefs  gambo's  round  arc  feen. 


Two 
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Two  Lions  of  ftupendous  fize, 
With  flowing  mane  and  fiery  eyes. 
At  times  employed  to  draw  her  car. 
When  forth  flie  rufhes  to  the  war, 
Rais'd  by  her  word  above  all  art. 
At  diftance  from  the  throne  apart. 
Stands  a  firm  Pillar,  unddcay'd 
By  Time,  who  various  ways  effay'd — 
His  malice  and  his  darts  are  vain, 
Pointlefs  they  fell  upon  the  plain. 

Greece,  Rome,  and  other  names  were  fliewn. 
Deeply  engraven  on  the  ftone ; 
But  granger  y  fairer  y  than  the  reft, 
BRITANNIA  !  ftood  thy  name  confeft ; 
While  underneath,  in  words  of  gold 
Thefe  ever-during  truths  were  told. — 
"  My  beft  belov'd  !  my  favour'd  ifle  ! 
While  bleft  with  my  aufpicious  fmile. 
The  foes  of  Liberty  and  thee. 
Shall  from  my  dreaded  prefence  flee ; 
But  fhould'ft  thou  hecdlefs,  lofe  my  fight. 
Your  glories  fet  in  endlefs  night.** 


ANEC- 


% 
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ANECDOTK 

O    f 

THE  LATE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 

A  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  Pruflian  fervice 
having  been  dilbanded  at  the  end  of  the 
laft  continental  war,  importuned  his  Majefly  by  his 
daily  folicitations  to  be  reinftated.  Tired  with  the 
inceflant  clamours  of  his  troublefome  vifitor,  the 
King  forbade  his  being  ever  admitted  to  his  pre- 
fence.  Some  weeks  elapfed,  when  a  moft  fe~ 
verc  libel  was  publiflied  againft  his  Majefty.  The 
Monarch  was  fo  nettled  at  the  audacity  of  the 
writer,  that  through  a  fpirit  of  indignation  and  re- 
venge, he  caufed  a  reward  of  fifty  gold  Frederics 
to  be  proclaimed,  for  any  one  who  (hould  dif- 
cover  and  apprehend  the  author.  The  next  day 
after  the  publication  of  fo  tempting  a  reward,  the 
fame  Lieutenant  Colonel  obtained  an  audience 
under  pretence  that  he  had  a  fecret  of  the  utmofl 
importance  to  reveal.  Being  admitted  into  the 
King's  prefcnce,  Sire,  faid  he,  "  Your  Majefty,  on 
a  frefh  occurrence,  has  promifed  fifty  Frederics  ; 
I  am  come  to  claim  the  recompence  ;  behold  in 
me  the  author  of  the  libel ;  my  life  I  freely  for- 
feit 'y  but  remember  your  royal  promifc,  and  whilft 
you  punifli  the  guilty,  tranfmit  to  my  poor  wife 

F  and 
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and  her  defUtute  children,  the  reward  due  to  the 
informer." 

The  King,  who  already  knew  the  real  author, 
was  ftruck  at  the  fad  extremity  to  which  the 
brave  officer  had  been  reduced.  No  matter,  he 
acknowledged himfelf guilty >  "Go you inftantly to 
the  fortrefs  of  Spendau,  and  there  await  afentence 
proportioned  to  my  juft  refentment."  "  I  obey," 
replied  the  culprit,  "  but  the  fifty  Frederics." 
**  Within  two  hours  your  wife  fhall  receive  them. 
Take  this  letter,  give  it  to  the  commanding  offi- 
cer.    He  is  not  to  open  it  till  after  dinner." 

The  Lieutenant  Colonel  arrived  at  Spendau^ 
conftitutes  himfelf  a  prifoner  there;  but  how  joy- 
fully difappointed  in  his  fad  expeflations,  when 
the  Governor  opening  the  letter  at  the  moment 
prefcribed,  he  read  aloud  the  following  words. 

"  To  the  bearer  I  give  the  command  of  Spen- 
dau, his  wife  and  children,  with  the  fifty  Fre- 
derics ;  I  will  be  with  him  in  a  few  days.  The 
former  Governor  is  to  take  the  command  of  Berlin, 
to  which  I  promote  him  as  a  reward  for  his  pad 
fcrvices. 

Signed,  "  FREDERIC." 

ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE. 

A  Country  Attorney  happened  to  be  at  a  ta- 
vern with  an  honeft  peafant,  and  was  very 
facetious  at  the  countryman's  expence.  They 
neverthelefs  agreed  to  try  for  a  bottle  of  wine 
who  could  make  the  beft  rhyme.  The  lawyer 
enquired  the  peafant's  occupation,  who  chearfully 
informed  him  he  was  a  weaver,  upon  which  the 
law)^er  wrote  thefe  lines : 

The  world,  tho'  large,  is  but  a  fpan. 
It  takes  nine  weavers  to  make  a  man. 

The  weaver,  in  his  turn,  enquired  the  lawyer's 
/occupation,  and  being  informed,  I  thought,  fays 
he,  you  were  of  the  law  by  the  glibnefs  of  your 
tongue ;  but  fince  you  have  rhymed  about  the 
.world,  fo  will  I  too,  and  then  he  wrote> 

The  world  is  wide,  and  full  of  evil. 
And  half  a  lawyer  makes  a  devil. 


piSTORY 
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HISTORY 

OF    THE 

PRINCESS  DE  CRAON. 

ONE  morning  as  Leopold,  Duke  of  Ldrrain, 
was  hunting,  he  accidentally  met  a  girl, 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  watching  in  a  field,  a 
large  drove  of  turkeys.  The  fun  had  not  injured 
her  complexion :  flie  was  fair  as  Venus ;  (lie  had 
in  her  countenance  the  bloom  of  health,  the 
fprightlinefs  of  youth,  and  the  blufti  of  innocence. 
Such  an  objeft  was  too  ftriking  to  be  paft  unno- 
ticed by  the  Duke;  he  made  immediate  enquiries 
after  her,  and  received  information,  that  her  birth 
was  noble  ;  but  that  the  poverty  of  her  father  was 
fo  great  that  he  was  obliged  to  employ  his  own 
children  in  looking  after  his  poultry,  by  the  fale 
of  which,  he  procured  great  part  of  his  fub- 
fiftance.  The  circumftance  gave  immediate  hopes 
to  the  Duke's  dcfircs.  He  invited  the  impo- 
vcriflicd  nobleman  to  court ;  he  loaded  him  with 
lionours  and  preferments.  His  Highnefs  defired, 
or  rather  commanded  him  immediately  to  bring 
his  family  and  fettle  himfelf  with  them  at  Nancy. 
ITic   royal  orders  were  obeyed.     Leopold  was 

happy 
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h^ppy  in  the  compliance  of  his  miftrefs,  who  only 
infifted  on  a  hulband,  to  fapport  the  honour  of 
her  father's  houfe.  On  fuch  occafions,  hufbands 
are  feldom  difficult  to  be  found.  A  young  officer 
of  high  birth,  the  Prince  De  Craon,  was  chofen 
for  her  confort ;  he  received  her  with  all  the 
ardour  of  love,  and  with  an  implicit  obedience  to 
his  mafter's  commands.  His  obedience  made  his 
fortune.  The  Prince  and  Princefs  De  Craon 
ihone  with  the  utmoft  fplendor  in  the  court  of 
Lorrain.  She  was  agreeable  to  the  higheft  point 
of  excefs.  Lefs  endowed  with  fenfe,  than 
adorned  with  beauty,  (he  was  inconfiderate  and 
profufe;  not  abfolutely  without  judgment;  (he 
was  generous  and  good-natured.  Her  thoughts 
(if  (he  ever  thought)  were  entirely  employed  on 
her  own  perfon.  She  bore  fevcnteen  children ; 
yet  by  ince(rant  care  of  her  health,  and  by  the 
ftrifteft  attention  to  the  prefer  vat  ion  of  her  beauty, 
on  which  her  whole  power  depended,  (he  pre- 
ferved  the  fre(hnefs  of  her  complexion,  and  the 
finenefs  of  her  (hape,  not  only  during  the  Duke 
of  Lorrain's  Hfe,  but  to  the  day  of  her  own  death, 
many  years  afterwards. 

Though  (he  had  an  abfolute  afcendant  over  the 
Duke's  mind,  and  could  turn  and  difpofe  his 
fcfolutions  as  (he  pleafed,  (he  never  made  an  ill 

ufe 
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ufe  of  her  power :  on  the  contrary,  flie  delighted 
in  doing  beneficent  aftions,  in  obliging  the  no- 
bility, in  paying  a  profound  duty  to  the  Duchefs 
of  Lorrain.  Alas !  in  one  inftance  flic  wanted 
virtue  ;  in  all  others  flie  poffeffed  it  in  the  greateft 
perfeftion.  Her  hufband  was  of  the  fame  dif- 
pofition.  Both  were  humane,  liberal,  eafy,  polite, 
and  condefcending ;  fo  that,  after  the  death  of 
Leopold,  when  his  fucceflbr  exchanged  Lorrain 
for  Tufcany,  in  the  year  1737,  he  appointed  the 
Prince  De  Craon  fole  regent  of  bis  Etrurian  ter- 
ritories. Here  the  Princefs  De  Craon  began  a 
feccnd  reign  of  fplendor.  Accuftomed  lo  mag- 
nificence, and  born  to  be  near,  though  not  to  fill 
a  throne,  her  actions  were  fuch  as  became  royal 
and  imperial  power.  They  were  at  the  fame 
time  accompanied  by  fo  difmterefted  a  generofity, 
and  fuch  an  engaging  fweetnefs,  that  (he  at- 
traftcd  the  love  of  the  Tufcans  to  the  higheft 
degree.  She  foolhed  the  pride  of  the  Florentine 
nobility,  but  never  departed  from  her  own  exal- 
tation, as  the  regent*s  w-ife.  Her  court  was 
crowded  by  noble  ladies,  who  felt  no  envy, 
though  ihoy  beheld  fupcriority.  In  her  counte- 
nance apj)carcd  neither  the  marks  of  age,  nor 
the  Icnft  traces  of  haughtinefs:  her  friendfliips 
were  not  particular,  but  univerfal :  flie  was  in 
Tufcany,   as  in  Lorrain,  beloved  and  eftecmed 
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by  the  women,    admired   and  revered  by  the 
men. 

•  Tlie  excellent  difpofition  of  her  hufcand  was 
no  lefs  engaging.  He  was  the  foldier,  and  the 
courtier,  but  not  the  man  of  bufinefs:  he  wanted 
the  talents  efTential  to  a  minifter  of  ftate.  He 
was  embarrafled  and  overburdened  by  his  dig- 
nity. He  could  face  dangers  in  the  field,  but 
could  not  withftand  attack  in  the  cabinet:  he 
knew  how  to  command  an  armj^,  but  could  not 
guide  a  Common- Wealth.  He  foon  became  con- 
fcious  of  his  own  defefts,  and  hourly  began  to 
feel  the  want  of  an  afliftant.  He  recollefted  the 
abilities  of  a  Monfieur  de  Richecourt,  who  was  the 
fon  of  a  Lorrainefe  advocate,  and  who  had  alfo 
been  bred  to  the  law.  He  fixed  upon  this  man 
for  his  coadjutor  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor, 
in  which  he  acknowledged  his  own  incapacity, 
he  earneftly  intreated  that  his  friend  Richecourt 
might  be  fent  to  Florence,  with  full  and  ade- 
quate power  to  himfelf  in  the  government  of 
Tufcany,  but  without  any  particular  denomina- 
tion or  title.  The  requeft  was  granted ;  and  when 
the  Prince  De  Craon  found  himfelf  indulged  in 
it,  he  acquainted  the  Princefs,  his  wife,  with 
what  he  had  done.  "  You  have  ruined  us 
then,'*  exclaimed  the  Princefs,  with  fome  emotion: 

I  know 
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I  know  Richecourt;  I  know  his  ambition;  t 
know  his  art;  while  you  were  his  fuperior,  he 
was  your  friend :  when  he  becomes  your  equal, 
he  will  be  your  enemy.  Many  months  will  not 
pafs  after  his  arrival  ere  we  are  little  better  than 
Haves." 

Richecourt  arrived,  and  the  prediftion  of  the 
Princefs  was  fulfilled.  By  a  fuperiority  of  genius, 
and  an  addrefs  more  adapted  to  manage,  and 
turn  the  weighty  and  intricate  wheels  of  govern- 
ment, the  afpiring  Count  Richecourt  arofe  to  the 
higheft  eminence  of  authority,  in  the  fame  degree 
that  the  loft  Prince  De  Craon  funk  into  difregard 
and  contempt. 

Unable  to  fupport  daily  infults,  the  natural 
confequence.ofnfo  abjcft  a  fituation,  the  Prince 
defi-red  to  be  recalled,  and  be  permitted  to  end 
his  days  in  Lorrain.  The  Emperor  allowed  him 
to  return,  and  refolved  to  change  the  fingle  re- 
gency into  a  triumvirate  council  of  ftate. 

Tlie  Prince  De  Craon  had  contrafted  great 
debts  in  Tufcany.  He  had  lived  far  beyond  his 
income.  Before  he  could  quit  the  Florentine  do- 
minions, he  was  obliged  to  fell  his  plate,  and  the 
jvnvcls  of  the  Princefs,  his  wife. 

Old 
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Old  and  poor,  the  melancholy  pair  returned  to 
Lorrain.  He  died  a  few  months  after  his  arrival : 
Ihe  farvived  him  but  a  few  years. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  vice,  though  it  may  reign 
triumphant  for  a  time,  always  at  the  end  meets 
with  the  punifhment  it  deferves. 

There  are  few  fcenes  in  life  but  what  will  con- 
firm this  remark. 


THE 

CHAMPION  OF  VIRTUE. 

A  GOTHIC  STORY. 
Abridged  fr(m  ihe  OriginaL 

SIR  Philip  Harclay,  who  had  ferved  under  Kjng 
Henry  V.  of  England,  and,  after  that  Mo- 
narch's deceafe,  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the 
Greek  Emperor;  upon  his  return  to  England, 
fettled  at  his  family  feat  in  Yorkihire,  and  foon 
after  fet  out  on  a  journey  to  the  caftle  of  Lovel, 
in  the  weft  of  England,  on  a  vifit  to  his  friend, 

G  Lord 
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Lord  Lovel.  Upon  his  arrival  in  that  neighbonr- 
hood,  he  is  informed  by  a  peafant  that  Lord 
Lovel  and  his  Lady  had  been  dead  about  fifteen 
years,  and  that  Sir  Walter  Lovel,  kinfman  to  the 
deceafed  Lord,  had  taken  pofleflion  of  the  eftate 
and  caftJe  of  Lovel,  which  he  had  fince  difpofed 
of  to  his  brother-in-lavsr.  Lord  Baron  Fitz  Owen, 
and  had  himfelf  retired  to  Northumberland. 

Sir  Philip,  on  an  invitation  from  the  Baron,  is 
kindly  received  by  him,  who  introduces  his  three 
fons  and  daughter,  and  fome  other  young  rela- 
tions, then  in  his  family,  to  him,  and  amongft  the 
reft,  Edmund,  (the  fuppofed  fon  of  Andrew  and 
Margery  Twyfoixl,  peafants  in  the  neighbour- 
hood), whom  the  Baron  had  taken  into  his  family, 
withwhofe  appearance  the  Knight  is  fo  greatly 
aftefled,  that,  on  his  leaving  the  caftle  of  Lovel, 
he  promifes  Edmund  his  prote£tion  and  fupport, 
III  cafe  any  future  occafion  (hould  render  fuch 
fcrvice  necelTarv. 

The  young  family  and  relations  of  Lord  Fitz 
Owen  being  moft  of  tliem  envious  of  the  rifing 
genius  of  Edmund,  endeavour  to  ruin  his  credit 
with  the  Baron ;  who  fends  them  and  Edmund 
over  to  the  Regent  in  France,  wliere  notwith* 
fiandin^  the  machinations  of  his  enemies  who  ac- 
companied 
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companled  him,   Edmund  acquits  himfclf  with 
honour. 

On  their  return  to  England,  the  complaints 
againft  Edmund  ftill  continuing,  I^rd  Fitz  Owen 
propofes  that  Edmund,  as  a  teft  of  his  courage, 
Ihould  fleep  three  nights  in  part  of  the  caftie,  faid 
to  be  haunted,  and  which  had  been  (liut  up  for 
feveral  years.  In  this  retirement  Edmund  meets 
with  feveral  furprifing  fcenes,  which  having  com- 
municated to  his  friend  and  confidant,  the  pious 
Father  Ofwald,  a  fufpicion  arifes  concerning  the 
parents  of  Edmund,  and  it  is  determined  to  inter- 
rogate his  fuppofed  mother  Margery  relative  there- 
to; who  gives  an  account  that  her  huflband  found 
Edmund  in  a  field,  apparently  juft  born,  rolled  up 
in  a  fine  handkerchief,  and  over  that  a  rich  velvet 
cloak,  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  and  the  body  of 
a  lady  was  afterwards  found  drowned,  which  they 
buried,  having  firft  taken  off  her  cloaths,  and  a 
fine  necklace  with  a  golden  locket,  and  a  pair  of 
car-rings. 

Thefe  particulars  immediately  fuggefts  to  Father 
Ofwald,  that  Edmund  was  the  fon  of  the  late  Lord 
JLovel ;  and  having  procured  the  necklace  and 
other  tokens  from  Margery,  it  is  determined  that 
j^mund  fhall    immediately  quit   the    caftie   of 
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Lovel,  and  implore  the  proteftiori  of  Sir  Philip 
Harclay. 

This  worthy  Knight  receives  Edmund  with 
great  cordiality ;  and  having  heard  his  ftory,  is 
fully  perfuaded  that  he  is  the  fon  of  his  late  friend. 
Sir  Philip  hereupon  fummonfes  Lord  Walter 
Lovel  to  (ingle  combat,  accufing  him  of  the  mur- 
der of  the  late  Lord.  In  this  combat  Sir  Philip 
being  conqueror^  gives  his  antagonift  his  life, 
upon  his  promife  of  relating  the  truth  of  what 
was  l2id  to  his  charge.  Lord  Walter  hereupon 
confeffes  that  he  had  caufed  the  late  Lord  Lovel 
to  be  affaffinated  on  his  return  from  accompanying 
the  King  in  his  wars ;  and  that  his  widow  had^ 
upon  his  offering  to  marry  her,  quitted  the  caftle 
big  with  child;  upon  which  he  had  given  it  out 
that  (lie  was  dead,  and  made  a  pretended  fune- 
ral for  her. 

Having  made  this  confeflion,  he  accepts  the 
offer  made  him  of  leaving  the  kingdom;  and 
every  thing  being  cleared  up,  Edmund  is  put  in 
poffefTion  of  the  eftate  of  Lord  Lovel,  and  after- 
wards marries  Emma,  the  daughter  of  Baron 
FitzOwen,  for  whom  he  had  long  entertained  a 
fecret  affeftioft. 

Thq 
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The  following  account  of  the  interview  between 
Edmund,  Father  Ofwald,  and  Margery  Twyford, 
when  flie  relates  the  manner  of  Edmund's  being 
found  by  her  hufband,  is  given  as  a  fpecimen  of 
of  this  performance : 

**  Edmund  and  Father  Ofwald  fet  out  direftly, 
and  Edmund  went  haftily  to  old  Twyford's  cot- 
tage, and  declared  that  every  field  feemed  a  mile 
to  him. — Reftrain  your  warmth,  my  fon,  (faifl 
Ofwald)  compofe  your  mind,  and  recover. your 
breath  before  you  enter  upon  a  bufinefs  of  fuch 
confequence. — Margery  met  them  at  the  door,  and 
afked  Edmund  what  wind  blew  him  thither  ? — 
Is  it  fo  very  furprifing  (faid  he)  that  I  (hould  vifit 
my  parents  ? — Yes,  it  is,  (faid  flic)  confidering 
the  treatment  you  have  met  with  from  us ;  but, 
fince  Andrew  is  not  in  the  houfe,  I  may  fay  I  am 
glad  to  fee  you:  Lord  blefs  you,  what  a  fine 
youth  you  be  grown  !  'Tis  a  long  time  fince  I 
faw  you  'y  but  that  is  not  my  fault :  many  a  crofs 
word,  and  many  a  blow  have  I  had  on  your  ac- 
count y  but  I  may  now  venture  to  embrace  my 
dear  child. 

Edmund  came  forward,  and  embraced  her  fer- 
vently.    The  darting  tears  on  both  fides  evinced 
their  affefticMi. — And  why  (faid  he)  (hould  my  fa- 
ther 
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ther forbid  you  to  embrace  your  child?  What 
have  I  ever  done  to  deferve  his  hatred  r — Nothing;, 
my  dear  boy  ;  you  v^- ere  always  good  and  meek 
hearted,  and  defcrved  the  love  of  every  body. — 
It  is  not  common  (faid  Edmund)  for  a  parent  to 
hate  his  firft-born  fon,  without  his  having  defcrved 
it. — ^That  is  true,  (faid  Ofwald)  it  is  uncommon, 
it  is  unnatural ;  nay,  I  am  of  opinion  it  is  almoft 
impofljble.  I  am  fo  convinced  of  this  truth,  that 
I  believe  the  man  who  thus  hates  and  abufes  EcJ- 
mund  cannot  be  his  father. 

In  faying  this,  he  obferved  her  countenance 
attentively:  fhe  changed  colour  apparently. — 
Come,  (faid  he)  let  us  fit  down ;  and  do  you,  • 
'Margery,  anfwer  to  what  I  have  faid. — Blefled 
Virgin,  (faid  Margery)  what  does  your  Reverence 
mean  ?  What  do  you  fufpcft? — Ifufpcft  (faid  he) 
that  Edmund  is  not  the  fon  of  Andrew,  your 
hufband. — Lord  blefs  me,  (faid  (lie)  what  is  it 
you  do  fufpeft? — Do  not  evade  my  queftion,  wo? 
man ;  I  am  come  here  by  authority  to  examine 
you  upon  this  point. 

The  woman  trembled  every  joint. — Would  tq 
Heaven  (faid  fhe)  that  Andrew  w  as  at  home ! — II; 
is  much  better  as  it  is,  (faid  Ofwald)  you  are  tho 
pcrfon  wc  are   to  examine, — Oh!  Father,  (fai4 
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(he)  do  you  think  that  I — that  I — that  I  arm  to 
blame  in  this  matter?  WTiat  have  I  done? — da 
you.  Sir,  (faid  he)  alk  your  own  queftions. 

Upon  this  Edmund  threw  himfelf  at  her  feet, 
and  embraced  her  knees. — Oh !  my  mother  (faid 
he)  for  as  fuch  my  heart  owns  you,  tell  me,  for 
the  love  of  Heaven,  tell  me  who  was  my  father  \ 
— Gracious  Heaven,  (faid  fhe)  what  will  become 
of  me  ^ —  Woman,  (faid  Ofwald)  confefs  the 
truth,  or  you  fhall  be  compelled  to  do  it:  by  whom 
had  you  this  youth  ? — Who,  I !  (faid  (he)  I  had 
him!  No,  Father,  I  am  not  guilty  of  the  black 
crime  adultery:  God  knows  my  innocence ;  I  am 
not  worthy  to  be  the  mother  of  fuch  a  fweet 
youth  as  that  is. — You  are  not  his  mother  then, 
nor  Andrew  his  father  ? — Oh  !  what  (hall  I  do  ? 
(fakl  Margery)  Andrew  will  be  the  dea:th  of  me ! 
— No,  he  (hall  not,  (faid  Edmund)  you  (hall  be 
protefted  and  rewarded  for  the  difcovery. — 
Goody,  (faid  Ofwald)  confefs  the  whole  truth, 
and  I  will  proteft  you  from  harm,  and  from  blame : 
you  may  be  the  means  of  making  Edmund's  for- 
tune, in  which  cafe  he  will  certainly  provide  for 
you ;  on  the  other  hand,  by  an  obftinate  (ilence, 
you  will  deprive  yourfelf  of  all  the  advantages 
you  might  receive  from  the  difcovery ;  and  be- 
iides,  you  will  foon   be  examined  in  a  diflferent 
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manner,  and  be  obliged  to  confefs  all  you  kno\r, 
and  nobody  will  thank  you  for  it. — Ah  !  (faid  (he) 
but  Andrew  beat  me  the  laft  timq  I  fpoke  to  Ed- 
mund, and  told  me  he  would  break  every  bone 
in  my  (kin,  if  I  ever  fpoke  to  him  again. — He 
knows  it  then,  (faid  Ofwald) — He  know  it  J 
Lord  help  you,  it  was  all  his  own  doing. — ^Tell 
us  then,  (faid  Ofwald)  for  Andrew  fliall  never 
knotv  it,  'till  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  punifh  you. 
— It  is  a  long  ftory  (faid  (he)  and  cannot  be  told 
in  a  few  w;ords. — It  will  never  be  told  at  this  rate, 
(faid  he)  fit  down,  and  begin  it  inftantly  — My 
fate  depends  upon  your  words,  (faid  Edmund), — » 
my  (bul  is  impatient  of  the  fufpence !  If  ever 
you  loved  me,  and  cherifhed  me,  (hew  it  now, 
and  tell  me  while  I  have  breath  to  a(k  it. 

He  fat  in  extreme  agitation  of  mind;  his  wordj 
and  aSionswere  equally  expreflive  of  his  inward 
emotions. — I  will,  (faid  (lie)  but  I  'muft  try  to 
recolleft  all  the  circumftances.  You  mufl  know, 
young  man,  tliat  you  are  juft  one-and-twenty  years 
of  age. — On  what  day  was  he  born?  (faid  Of- 
wald).— ^Thc  day  before  yefterday,  (faid  (he)  the 
21(1  of  September. — A  remarkable  a?ra,  (faid  he) 
— Tis  fo,  indeed,  (faid  Edmund)  Oh,  that  night! 
That  apartment  I — Be  filent,  (faid  Ofwald)  and 
do  you,  Margery,  begin  your  iiory. 

I  will. 
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I   will,  (faid   {lie).^-Jufl:  one-and-twenty  years 
ago,  on  that  very  day  I  loft  my  firft-born  fon,  I 
got  a  hurt  by  over-reaching  myfelf  v^^hen  I  was 
near  my  time,  and  fo  the  poor  child  died  ;  and  fo, 
as  I  w^as  fitting  all  alone,  and  very  melancholy, 
Andrew  came  home  from  work. — See,  Margery, 
(faid  he)  I  have  brought  you  a  child  inftead  of 
that  you  have  loft :  fo  he  gave  me  a  bundle,  as  I. 
thought ;  but  fure  enough  it 'was  a  child,  a  poor 
helplefs  babe,  juft  born,  and  only  rolled  up  in  a 
fine  handkerchief,  and  over  that  a  rich  velvet 
cloak,  trimmed  with  gold  lace. — And  whete  did., 
you  find  this  ?  (faid  I). — Upon   the  foot   bridge, 
(fays  he)  juft  below  the  clay  field.     This  child 
(continues  he)  belongs  to  fome  great  folk,  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  enquired  after  one  day,  and 
may  make  our  fortunes.     Take  care  of  it,  (faid 
he)  and  bring  it  up  as  if  it  was  our  own. — ITie 
poor  infant  was  cold,  and  it  cried,  and  looked  up 
at  me  fo  pitifully,  that  I  loved  it :  befidcs,  my 
milk  w^as  troublefomc  to  me,  and  I  was  glad  to 
be  eafed  of  it ;  fo  I  gave  it  the  breaft,  and  from 
that  hour  I  loved  the  child  as  if  it  had  been  my 
own,  and  fo  I  do  ftill,  if  I  dared  to  own  it. — And 
IS  this  all  you  know  of  Edmund's  birth  ?  (faid  Of- 
wald). — No,  not  all,  (faid  Margery)  but  pray  look 
out  and  fee  whether  Andrew  is  coming,  for  I  am 
all  over  in  a  twitter. — He  is  not,  (faid  Ofwald) 
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goon,  Ibefeechyou. — ^This happened,  (faid  ftie) 
as  I  told  you,  on  the  21  ft.  On  the  morrow  my 
Andrew  went  out  early  to  work,  along  with  one 
Robm  Roufe,  our  neighbour.  They  had  not  beenr 
gone  above  an  hour,  when  they  both  came  back, 
feemingly  very  much  frightened.  Says  Andrew, 
go  you,  Robin,  and  borrow  a  pick-axe  at  neigh- 
bour Style's. — ^What  is  the  matter  now  ?  (faid  I). 
— Matter  enough!  (quoth  Andrew)  we  may 
come  to  be  hanged,  perhaps,  as  many  an  inno* 
cent  man  has  before  us. — ^Tell  me  what  is  the 
matter,  (faid  I). — I  will,  (faid  he)  but  if  ever 
you  open  your  mouth  ab6ut  it,  woe  be  to  you. — 
I  never  will,  (faid  I)  but  he  made  me  fwear  by 
all  the  bleffed  Saints  in  the  Calendar :  and  then 
he  told  me,  that  as  Robin  and  he  were  going  over 
the  foot  bridge,  where  he  found  the  child  the 
evening  before,  they  faw  fomething  floating 
upon  the  water;  fo  they  followed  it,  'till  it 
•  ftuck  againft  a  ftake,  and  found  it  to  be  the  dead 
body  of  a  woman.  As  fure  as  you  are  alive, 
Madge,  (faid  he)  this  was  the  mother  of  the  child 
I  brought  home. 

Merciful  God !  (faid  Edmund)  am  I  the  child 
of  that  haplefs  mother ! — Be  compofed,  (faid 
Ofwald).  Proceed,  good  woman,  the  time  is  pre- 
cious.—And  fo,  (faid  file)  Andrew  told  me  they 
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dragged  the  body  out  of  the  river,  and  it  was 
richly  drefled,  and  muft  be  fomebody  of  confe- 
quence. — I  fuppofe,  (faid  he)  when  the  poor 
lady  had  taken  care  of  her  child,  flie  went  to  find 
fome  help ;  and  the  night  being  dark,  her  foot 
flipped,  and  (he  fell  into  the  river,  and  was 
drowned. 

Lord  have  mercy !  (faid  Robin)  what  Ihall  we 
do  with  the  dead  body?  We  may  be  taken  up 
for  the  murder :  what  had  we  to  do  to  meddle 
with  it  ? — Ay,  (fays  Andrew)  but  we  muft  have 
fomething  to  do  with  it  now,  and  our  wifeft  way 
is  to  bury  it. 

Robin  was  fadly  frightened ;  but  at  laft  they 
agreed  to  carry  it  into  the  wood,  and  bury  it  there; 
fo  they  came  home  for  a  pick-axe  and  a  (hovel. — 
Well,  Andrew,  (faid  I)  but  will  you  bury  all 
the  rich  cloaths  you  fpeak  of  ? — Why,  (faid  he) 
it  would  be  both  a  fm  and  a  (hame  to  (trip  the 
dead. — So  it  would,  (faid  I)  but  I  will  give  you 
a  (heet  to  wrap  the  body  in,  and  you  may  take 
off  her  upper  garments,  and  any  thing  of  value ; 
but  do  not  ftrip  her  to  the  (kin  for  any  thing. — 
Well  faid,  wench  !  (faid  he)  I  will  do  as  you  fay. 
— So  I  fetched  a  (heet ;  and  by  that  time  Robin 
was  come  back,  and  away  they  went  together. 

They 
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Tliey  did  not  come  back  again  'till  noon,  and 
then  they  fat  down  and  ate  a  morfel  together. — 
Now  we  may  fit  down  and  eat  in  peace,  (fays 
Andrew). — Ay,  (fays  Robin)  and  ileep  in  peace 
too,  for  we  have  done  no  harm. — No  to  be  fure, 
(faid  I)  but  yet  I  am  much  concerned  that  the 
poor  lady  had  not  Chriflian  burial. — Never  trouble 
thyfelf  about  that,  (faid  Andrew)  we  have  done 
the  beft  we  could  for  her ;  but  let  us  fee  what  we 
have  got  in  our  bags,  wc  muft  divide  them ;  fo 
they  opened  their  bags,  and  took  out  a  fine  gown 
and  a  pair  of  rich  (hoes ;  but,  befides  thefe,  there 
was  a  fine  neck-lace  with  a  golden  locket,  and  a 
pair  of  ear-rings. — Says  Andrew,  and  winked  at 
me,  I  will  have  thefe,  and  you  may  take  the  reft. 
— Robin  faid  he  was  well  fatisfied,  and  fo  he  went 
his  way.  When  he  was  gone,  here,  you  fool, 
(fays  Andrew)  take  thefe,  and  keep  them  as  fafe 
as  the  bud  of  your  eye :  if  ever  young  mafter  i^ 
found,  thefe  will  make  our  fortune. 

And  have  you  them  now?  (faid  Ofwald). — 
Yes,  that  I  have,  (anfwered  (he):  Andrew  would 
have  fold  them  long  ago,  but  I  always  put  him 
ofiT  it. 

Heaven  be  praifcd !  (faid  Edmund). — Ilufli, 
(faid   Ofwald)   let  us  not   lofe    times    proceed, 
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Goody. — Nay,  (faid  Margery)  I  have  not  much 
more  to  fay. — We  looked  every  day  to  hear  fome 
enquiries  after  the  child,  but  nothing  paflcd, 
nobody  was  miffing. 

Did  nobody  of  note  die  about  that  time  ?  (faid, 
OfwaldJ. — Why,  yes,  (faid  Margery)  the  widow 
Lady  Lovel  died  that  fame  week:  by  the  fame 
token,  Andrew  went  to  the  funeral,  and  brought 
home  a  Tcutcheon,  which  I  kept  unto  this  day. 

Very  well ;  go  on. — My  hufbarid  behaved  well 
enough  to  the  boy,  'till  fuch  time  as  he  had  two 
or  three  children  of  his  own,  and  then  he  began 
to  grumble,  and  fay  it  was  hard  to  maintain  other 
folk's  children,  when  he  found  it  hard  enough  to 
keep  his  own.  I  loved  the  boy  quite  as  well  as 
my  own ;  often  and  often  have  I  pacified  An- 
drew, and  made  him  to  hope  that  he  Ihould  one 
day  or  other  be  paid  for  his  trouble  ;  but  at  laft 
he  grew  out  of  patience,  and  gave  over  all  hopes 
of  that  kind. 

As  Edmund  grew  up,  he  grew  fickly  and  ten- 
der, and  could  not  bear  hard  labour ;  and  that 
was  another  reafon  why  my  hufband  could  not 
bear  with  him. — If  (quoth  he)  the  boy  could 
earn  his  living,  I  did  not  care  s  but  I  muft  bear 
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all  the  expence. — ^There  came  an  old  pilgrim  into 
our  parts ;  he  was  a  fcholar,  and  had  been  a  fol- 
dier  ;  and  he  taught  Edmund  to  read,  then  he  told 
him  hiftories  of  wars,  and  Knights,  and  Lords> 
and  great  men ;  and  Edmund  took  fuch  delight 
in  hearing  him,  that  he  would  not  take  to  any 
thing  elfe. 

To  be  Aire  the  pilgrim  was  a  pleafant  compa- 
nion ;  he  would  tell  old  ftories,  and  fmg  old 
fongs,  that  one  could  have  fat  all  night  to  hear 
him  'y  but,  as  I  was  faying,  Edmund  grew  more 
and  more  fond  of  reading,  and  lefs  of  work: 
however  he  would  run  of  errands,  and  do  many 
handy  turns  for  the  neighbours ;  and  he  was  (o 
courteous  a  lad,  that  people  took  notice  of  him. 
Andrew  once  catched  him  alone  reading,  and 
then  told  him,  that  if  he  did  not  find  fome  way 
to  earn  his  bread,  he  would  turn  him  out  of  doors 
in  a  very  (hort  time ;  and  fo  he  would  have  done 
fure  enough,  if  my  Lord  Fitz  Owen  had  not  taken 
him  into  his  fervice  juft  in  the  nick. 

Very  well.  Goody,  (faid  Ofwald)  you  have 
told  your  ftory  very  well:  I  am  glad,  for  Edmund ^s 
fake,  that  you  can  do  it  properly  ;  but  now,  can 
you  keep  a  fecret ; — Why,  ant  pleafe  your  Re* 
verencc,  I  think  I  have  flicwed  you  that  I  can.— ^ 
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But  can  you  keep  it  from  your  hufband  ? — Ayd, 
(faid  (he)  furely  I  can,  for  I  dare  not  tell  it  him, — 
That  is  a  good  fecurity,  (faid  he)  but  I  muft  have 
a  better.  You  muft  fwear  upon  this  book  not  to 
difclofe  any  thing  that  has  paffed  between  us 
three,  'till  we  defire  you  to  do  it.  Be  affured 
you  will  foon  be  called  upon  far  this  purpofe. 
Edmund's  birth  is  near  the  difcovery :  he  is  the 
fon  of  parents  of  high  degree,  and  it  will  be  in 
his  power  to  make  your  fortunes  when  he  takes 
poffeflion  of  his  own. 

Holy  Virgin !  what  is  it  you  tell  me  ?  How  you 
rejoice  me,  to  hear,  that  what  I  have  fo  long 
prayed  for  will  come  to  pafs ! — She  took  the  oath 
required,  faying  after  Ofwald. — Now,  (faid  he) 
go  and  fetch  the  tokens  you  have  mentioned. 

When  (he  was  gone,  Edmund's  paflions,  long 
fuppreffed,  broke  out  in  tears  and  exclamations. 
He  kneeled  down,  and,  with  his  hands  clafped 
together,  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  dif- 
covery. Ofwald  begged  him  to  be  compofed, 
Jeft  Margery  fhould  perceive  his  agitation  and 
mifconftrue  the  caufe. — She  foon  returned  with 
the  neck-lace  and  ear-rings :  they  were  pearls  of 
great  value  5  and  the  neck-lace  had  a  locket^  on 
which  the  cypher  of  Lovel  was  engraved. — ^This 
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(faid  Ofwald)  is  indeed  a  proof  of  confequcrrcc  j 
keep  it,  Sir^  for  it  belongs  to  you. — Muft  he  take 
it  away  ?  (faid  fhe). — Certainly,  (faid  he)  we  can 
do  nothing  without  it :  but  if  Andrew  ftiould  aflc 
for  it,  you  muft  put  him  off  it  for  the  prcfent, 
and  hereafter  he  will  find  his  account  in  it. — ^Mar* 
gery.confented  reluctantly  to  part  with  the  jewels, 
and,  after  fome  further  converfation,  they  took 
leave    of  her. — Edmund  embraced    her    affec- 
tionately.— I  .thank   you  with  my  whole  heart 
(faid  he)  for  all  your  goodncfs  to  me !  Though  I 
confefs  I  never  felt  much  regard  for  your  hufband, 
for  you  I  had  always  the  tender  affeftion  of  a  fon. 
You  will,  I  truft,  give  your  evidence  in  my  be- 
half, when  called  upon;  and  I  hope  it  will  one 
day  be  in  my  powder  to  reward  your  kindnefs  : 
in  that  cafe  I  will  own  you  as  my  fofter-mother, 
and  you  ihall  always  be  treated  as  fuch. — ^Mar- 
gery wept. — ^Tlie  Lord  grant  it !  (faid  fhe)  and 
I  pray  him  to  have  you  in  his  holy  keeping. — Fare- 
well, my  dear  child  ! — Ofwald  defired  them  to 
feparate,  for  fear  of  intrufion,  and  they  returned 
to  the  caftle. — Margery  ftood   at  the  door  of  her 
cottage,  looking  every  v/ny  to  foe  if  the  coail  w^as 
clear. — Now,  Sir,  (fiiid  Ofwald)    I  congratulate 
you  as  the  fon  of  Lord  aiid  Lady  Lovel!     The 
proofs  are  flrong  and  inJifputable. — To  us  they 
are  fo,  (faid  Edmund)  but  how  fhall  wc  niake 
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them  fo  to  others  ?  And  what  are  we  to  think  of 
the  funeral  of  Lady  Lovel? — As  of  a  fiftion, 
(faid  Ofwald)  the  work  of  the  prefent  Lord,  to 
fecure  his  title  and  fortune. — And  what  means 
can  we  ufe  to  difpoffefs  him,  (faid  Edmund)  he 
is  not  a  man  for  a  poor  youth,  like  me,  to  con- 
tend with  ? — Doubt  not  (faid  Ofwald)  but  Hea- 
ven, who  has  evidently  condu£led  you  by  the 
hand  thus  far,  will  complete  its  own  work ;  for 
my  part,  I  can  only  wonder  and  adore. 


CURIOSITY  TO  BE  ENCOURAGED 


YOUNG   PERSONS. 

CURIOSITY  is  a  ufeful  fpring  of  knowledge: 
it  fliould  be  encouraged  in  children,  and 
awakened  by  frequent  and  familiar  methods  of 
talking  with  them:  It  (hould  be  indulged  in  youth, 
but  not  without  a  prudent  moderation.  In  thofe 
who  have  too  much  it  Ihould  be  limited  by  a  wife 
and  gentle  reftraint  or  delay,  left  by  wandering 
after  every  thing,  they  learn  nothing  to  perfec- 
tion. In  thofe  who  have  too  little,  it  (hould  be 
excited,  left  they  grow  ftupid,  narrow-fpirited, 
felf-fatisfied,  and  never  attain  a  treafure  of  ideas, 
or  an  aptitude  of  undcrftanding. 

I  THE 
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THE  GREAT  DESIGN 
or 

OUR  SAVIOUR'S  NnXISTRY. 

TH  E  great  defign  of  our  Savour  in  his  pub- 
lic appearance  and  miniftry  upon  earth, 
was  to  prove  himfelf  to  wear  the  true  chara£lers 
of  the  Mefliah,  to  deliver  the  Jews  from  many 
falfe  expofitions  and  gloflcs  which  the  Scribes  and 
Pharifees  of  that  day  had  given  to  feveral  parts 
of  fcripture,  to  lead  the  world  to  a  conviction  of 
their  fins,  and  thereby  prepare  them  to  receive  the 
doctrine  of  falvation  with  more  zeal  and  defire ; 
whereas  the  falvation  itfelf,  and  the  manner  where- 
by it  was  accomplilhed,  was  but  briefly  mentioned 
in  feme  few  texts,  and  the  reft  was  left  to  be 
explained  by  his  apoftles. 


AX  ANECDOTE 


IX  the  reign  c  f  Queen  Elizabeth  (of  ever  glo- 
rious mciijor. )  the  taylors  petitioned  her  Ma- 
ielty,  that  a  rog:r:»c;tt  might  be  raifed,  compofed 
entirely  of  their  prv^fell:on»  to  go  abroad  into 
Khiiiders  ;  v  akh  petition  her  Majeft}'  was  moft 
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gracioufly  pleafed  to  grant ;  and,  on  account  of 
their  readinefs  in  fupporting  her  Majefty  againft 
her  enemies,  (he  ordered  (that  as  there  never  was 
known  to  be  a  regiment  of  taylors  before)  that 
they  fhould  be  mounted  upon  marcs.  In  a  fmall 
time  the  regiment^ was  compleated,  and  they  were 
furprizingiy  expeditious  in  perfefting  themfelves 
in  their  exercife ;  and  were  reviewed  by  her  Ma- 
jefty juft  before  their  embarkation,  who  exprefled 
great  fatisfaftion  at  the  handfome  appearance 
they  made,  and  how  expert  they  were  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  exercife.  On  their  arrival 
abroad  it  was  not  long  before  they  had  an  op- 
portunity of  greatly  diftinguiftiing  themfelves. 
They  ruflied  on  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  and 
every  man  performed  wonders  ;  but  at  laft  being 
overpowered  by  a  prodigious  fuperiority  of  the 
enemy,  they  to  a  man  were  entirely  cut  off. 
When  the  melancholy  account  came  to  the  Queen, 
of  the  entire  lofs  of  the  regiment  of  taylors,  (he 
fcemed  very  much  afFefted  ;  but  on  a  fudden  re- 
collefting  herfelf,  fhe  broke  out  in  the  following 
ejaculation :  "  Thank  God,  (faid  flie)  I  have 
neither  loft  man  nor  horfe  -,  for  they  were  ^l] 
taylors  and  mares." 


ANEC. 
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ANECDOTE  OF  CHARLES  XII. 

• 

THE  a£livity  and  hardinefs  of  this  Prince  are 
well  known.  He  was  fometimcs  on  horfe- 
back  for  four  and  twenty  hours  fuccefllvely,  and 
thus  traverfed  the  greateft  part  of  his  kingdom, 
almoft  entirely  alone.  In  one  of  thefe  rapid  ex- 
curfions,  he  met  with  the  following  fmgular  ad- 
venture. 

Accompanied  only  by  a  few  guards,  whom  h^ 
had  left  far  behind,  his  horfe  fell  dead  under  him. 
This  might  have  embarraffed  an  ordinary  man, 
but  it  gave  Charles  no  fort  of  uneafmefs.  Sure  of 
finding  another  horfe,  but  not  equally  fo  of  meet- 
ing with  a  good  faddle  and  piftols,  he  ungirts  his 
horfe,  claps  the  whole  furniture  upon  his  own 
back,  and  thus  accoutred  marched  to  the  next 
inn,  which,  by  good  fortune,  was  not  far  off. 

Entering  the  ftablc,  he  there  found  an  horfe 
entirely  to  his  mind ;  therefore,  without  farther 
ceremony,  he  clapped  on  his  faddle  and  houfing 
with  great  compofure,  and  was  juft  going  to 
mount,  when  the  gentleman  who  owned  the 
horfe  was  informed  of  the  matter.     He  aflced  the 
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King  bluntly,  "  How  came  you  to  meddle  with 
my  horfe,  having  never  fecn  me  before,"  Charles 
replied,  fqueezing  in  his  lips,  as  was  his  way, 
"  I  took  the  horfe  becaufe  I  wanted  one ;  for 
you  fee  if  I  have  none,  I  muft  be  obliged  to  carry 
the  faddle  myfelf/' 

This  did  not  at  all  fatisfy  the  gentleman,  who 
inftantly  drew  his  fword.  In  this  the  King  was 
not  much  behind  hand  with  him,  and  to  it  they 
went.  When  the  guards  came  up,  they  teftified 
that  furprife  which  is  natural  at  feeing  arms  in 
the  hands  of  a  fubjeft  againft  his  King.  The 
gentleman  was  not  lefs.  furprifed  than  they,  at 
his  undefigned  infult  upon  majefty.  His  aftonifli- 
ment,  however,  was  foon  diflipated  by  the  King, 
who  taking  him  by  the  hand,  called  him  a  brave 
fellow,  and  affured  him  that  he  fhould  be  pro- 
vided for. 

He  was  not  worfe  than  his  word :  the  gentle- 
man was  afterwards  promoted  to  a  confiderable 
command  in  the  army. 


AN 
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AN   ANECDOTE. 

DEMETRIUS,  King  of  Macedon,  would  at 
times  retire  from  bufincfs  to  attend  to 
pleafure.  On  fuch  an  occafion  he  ufually  feigned 
indifpofition.  His  father,  Antigonus,  coming  to 
vifit  him,  faw  a  beautiful  young  lady  retire  from 
his  chamber.  On  entering,  Demetrius  faid,  "  Sir, 
the  fever  has  now  left  me."  "  Very  like,  fon, 
(fays  Antigonus,)  perhaps  it  was  that  1  met  at 
the  door.'' 


\ 


WORLD. 

THE  World  is  the  great  deceiver ;  whofe 
fallacious  arts  it  highly  imports  us  to  detect. 
But  in  the  midfl  of  its  pleafures  and  purfuits,  the 
deteftion  is^  impoflible.  We  tread  as  within  an 
enchanted  circle,  where  nothing  appears  as  it 
truly  is. — We  live  in  delufion,  forming  plans  of 
imaginary  blifs.  We  wander  for  ever  in  the  pa- 
radife  of  fools  meditating  in  fecret  on  the  means 
of  attaining  worldly  fuccefs  ; — which  acquired, 
has  fcldom,  in  one  inftance,  fulfilled  our  expefta- 
tion ;  but  where  we  have  reckoned  moft  upon 
enjoyment,  there  Have  we  generally  found  the 
Icaft. 

It 
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It  is  too  often  confidered  as  the  only  field  o( 
pleafure  j  and  beat  over  and  over  in  queft  of  joys 
unfubftantial  and  tranfitory : — Pleafed  with  the 
vifionary  triflles  which  it  affords,  we  forget  the 
probationary  ftate  of  our  exiftence,.  madly  purfue 
what  at  beft  we  cannot  retain :  barter  our  eter- 
nal welfare  for  vain  fhadows  and  empty  fhew; — 
and  as  if  carelefs  of  the  juftice  of  God,  ieem  to 
regard  not  his  threatened  vengeance,  but  de- 
pend folely  on  the  extent  of  his  mercy  ^  and 
divert  ourfelves  of  the  fmalleft  right  to  dem^d 
our  promifed  felicity. 


HOPE. 

CAN  jocund  mirth  its  wonted  reign  affume, 
Difpelling  Reafon's  throne  each  dreary 
thought. 
That,  anxious  brooding,  blafts  in  vernal  bloom. 
The    wreath    luxuriant    Hope   had    fondly 
wrought  ? 

The  laurel  foliage,  and  the  glift'ning  arms. 
Are  long  forgotten  in  the  diftant  view: 

In  vain  celeftial  peace  difplays  her  charms. 

If  chilling  poverty  her  fteps  purfue. 

No 
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Kot  Pleafurc's  optic  now  can  lure  the  gaze. 
When  Hope  no  longer  (hed  a  lucid  ray ; 

Nor  longer  fparkles  at  ^ach  meteor's  blaze. 
That  fhines  refrafted  through  the  lowVing  day. 

What  then  can  charm  when  chearful  Hope  has 
fled  ? 

Shall  fceptic  fophiftry  fufFufe  its  fway ; 
With  fand-fpun  arguments,  that  nothing  faid. 

But  what  a  draw  confutes — and  does  away. 

No  !  ftill  let  Reafon  rule,  a  milder  reign. 
And  chace  the  chaos  of  the  gloomy  mind  -, 

By  leading  Hope,  with  all  her  feftive  train. 
To  footh  the  evils  that  await  mankind. 

Again  the  feafons  have  reyolv'd  in  tour ; 

Again  diffufive  Hope  has  fill'd  her  fphcre. 
And  now  return'd,  ftill  follows  as  before. 

To  flop  refle£\ion,  and  the  rifing  tear. 

The  two-fac'd  Janus  warns,  in  myftic  wife, 
^^'hen  looking  forward — llill  the  part  re\  iew 

Each  circling  year  fome  precept  fage  fupplios, 
To  teach  llie  prcfont  and  the  future  too. 

Let  Zcno's  pupils  boaft  their  ftrength  of  foul, 
\^'hofe  apathy  with  every  ill  can  cope  j 
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Still  ftupid  fliall  they  reach  life's  ftation'd  goal. 
Nor  (loop  to  reafon — if  (he  points  to  Hope. 

My  ills  incumbent  on  fair  Hope  can  reft, 
Nor  vain  chimera  (hall  my  reafon  fway  j 

But  calmly  think  *  whatever  is,  is  beft,' 
And  draw  a  moral  from  each  fitting  day. 


AN    ANECDOTE. 

A  Warm  difpute  arofe   at  a  pari(h  meeting 
about  repairing  the  workhoufe;  when  Mr. 

M ,  who  was  bom  in  it,  but  was  well  known 

to  have  acquired  a  good  fortune  in  the  world, 
forgot  himfelf,  and  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  the  laying 
out  any  money  on  that  account,  obferving,  it  was 
habitable  and  that  was  fufficient.  "  Don't  be 
pofitive,  my  friend,"  fays  one  of  the  pari(h  o(fi- 
cers,  "  the  building  is  ftrangely  run  to  ruin  fince 
your  mother  lay  in  of  you  there.'' 


THOUGHTS  ON  MORTALITY. 

I. 

FAST  as  revolving  Time  runs  on. 
Her  changing  fcenes  to  bring : 
As  mid-day's  fun  to  the  horizon. 
With  rapid  hafte  doth  fpring. 

K  So 
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II. 

So  man  breathes  forth  the  vital  air. 

So  foon  he  lives  to  die  ; 
His  fpan  abounds  in  anxious  fear. 

And  fure  inconftancy. 

IIL 
A  helplefs  ftate,  his  infant  days^^ 

His  youthful  life  how  vain ; 
Maturer  years  his  cares  difplays. 

Old  age  and  languid  pain. 

nr. 
Thus  new  viciflitudes  arife. 

And  tire  the  lab'ring  mind ; 
While  forked  (hafts  of  danger  flies 

With  every  blaft  of  wind. 

But  foon  the  King  of  Terrors  come,. 

Whofe  all-controuling  fway. 
Drives  us  relu£tant  to  the  tomb,. 

The  vi£tims  of  his  prey. 

VI. 

Tliere  mould 'ring  with  our  native  clof^ 

Our  place  no  more  is  feen  ; 

Our  memory  as  much  forgot, 

As  tho'  we'd  never  been. 

Thea 
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VII. 

Then  why  ihou'd  Timers  contrafted  round. 

With  all  it's  tranfient  glee  ; 
Confine  my  thoughts  within  the  bound 

Of  earth's  vicinity  ? 

VIII. 

O  no !  rU  feek  that  heav'n-born  ftate, 
Where  faints  with  joy  are  fed  -, 

Jmmortal  honours  there  await. 
To  crown  the  viftor's  head. 


INSTANCE 


OF 


TRUE  FRIENDSHIP. 

MONSIEUR  Sedaine  informs  us,  that  a  cerr 
tain  gentleman  of  rank  loft  a  friend,  who 
at  his  death  left  debts  unpaid,  and  two  children 
very  young.  The  furviving  friend  was  imme- 
diately obferved  to  retrench  his  houfehold,  his 
equipage,  and  take  lodgings  in  a  fmall  houfe: 
from  whence  he  walked  every  day  to  the  palace, 
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followed  by  one  footman,  and  performed  the  du- 
ties of  his  poft.  He  is  inftantly  fufpefled  of 
avarice,  and  of  bad  condu£t,  and  undergoes  a 
variety  of  calumnies.  In  fliort,  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  he  re-appears  in  the  world  ;  having  accu- 
mulated a  fum  of  20,000  livres  ;  which  he  ap- 
plied to  the  fervice  of  his  deceafed  friend's  chil- 
dren, and  thus  rcfcued  a  worthy  memory  from 
ihame  ;  and  a  helplefs  offspring  from  mifery  and 
ruin.  It  is  pity  the  author  had  not  informed 
us  of  the  name  of  a  man  whofe  conduft  is  fo  ho- 
nourable to  friendfliip  and  humanity. 


THE 

WORTHY    SOLDIER. 

A  French  foldicr  (one  of  thofc  whom  Voltaire 
pleafantly  calls  "  the  Alexanders  at  a  groat 
a  day'*)  had  obtained  a  furlough  to  fee  his  friends. 
One  evening  he  was  trudging  along  with  his 
knapfack  on  his  back,  rich  in  honour  and  cou- 
rage, but  with  a  pocket  of  the  lighted  ;  notwith- 
(landing  which  he  fung  his  old  fongs  with  that 
heart  of  gaiety  and  eafe,  which,  under  the  moft 
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penurious  circumflances,  is  peculiar  to  his  thought- 
\^{^  countrymen. 

In  this  merry  mood  he  met  a  clergyman,  whom 
he  foon  conje£lured  to  be  the  vicar  of  fome  vil- 
lage, and  whom  he  inftantly  conceived,  moreover, 
to  be  a  good  man.  Nor  was  he  miftaken  :  there 
was  an  air  of  benignity  in  this  clergyman  that  be- 
fpoke  an  excellent  heart ;  and  a  carelefs  franknefs 
in  our  boneft  foldier,  that  prepoflefled  one  in  his 
favour.  The  converfation  (for  two  Frenchmen 
are  never  at  a  lofs  for  converfation)  turned  at  firft 
on  the  military  profeflion;  and  the  good  vicar 
was  delighted  to  fee  the  animation  and  loyalty 
which  appeared  in  every  gefture,  and  every  fpeech 
of  the  gallant  veteran.  At  length,  on  the  point 
of  parting,  the  foldier  faid  ;  "  How  happy  is  your 
Reverence  !  You  do  not  feem  to  be  thirfly ;  while 
I — I  am  abfolutely  choaked ;  I  have  travelled  fo 
many  miles  to-day."  "  If  your  way  lies  through  my 
village  I  will  give  you  fome  refrefhment.  I  have 
fome  tolerable  good  wine ;  and  there,  to  the  left, 
beyond  thofe  trees  is  my  little  fnug  parfonage.*' 
**  Thank  you.  Sir,  for  all  your  civilities ;  but  I 
am  obliged  to  take  a  direft  contrary  way  \  I  mufl: 
be  at  my  journey's  end  as  foon  as^poflible.  How- 
ever, I  will  not  conceal  it,  fome  good  wine  would 
rejoice  my  eyes  exceedingly.     And  why  ihould  I 

be 
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be  afliamed  t6  confefs  it  ?  You  feem  to  be  *i 
worthy  clergyman :  our  pay  is  fo  very  poor  !  Ah, 
pleafe  your  Reverence,  a  fljilling  would  make  me 
as  rich  as  Croefus/' 

The  vicar,  fmiling,  put  a  ftiilling  into  his 
hands.  **  There,  my  honeft  friend ;  I  give  it  with 
pleafure ;  drink  my  health  with  it."  "  Heaver^ 
blefs  your  Reverence ! — On  the  faith  of  a  grena- 
dier, you  are  more  generous  than  a  king.  Adieu, 
Sir,  good  night,  and  a  thoufand,  thoufand  thanks/* 
They  then  parted,  the  grateful  foldier  coft- 
tinually  repeating,  "  Oh !  what  a  good  clergymaij 
is  this!" 

The  vicar,  on  his  part,  felt  the  moft  fenfibfe 
pleafure  in  this  adventure.  He  admired  the  blunt 
franknefs  and  apparent  fenfibility  of  the  foldier ; 
and,  onafuddcn,  he  took  the  refolution  to  rejoin 
him  ;  *^  Comrade,"  faidhe,  as  he  came  near  him, 
•*  return  me  that  (hilling."  «  What !  your  Re- 
verence !  do  you  repent  of  having  made  a  poor 
devil  happy  ?  But  here  it  is — I  did  not  extort  it.'* 
The  vicar  received  it,  and  giving  him  a  crown-piece 
in  its  ftcad,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  faid  he,  "  this 
IriHe  was  not  worth  your  having ;  I  have  thought 
better  of  it." — "  A  crown,  your  Reverence!  A 
aown  !     Do  you  mean  to  tempt  me  ?     I  affure 

you 
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you  that  {hilling  was  fufficient." — "  But  it  was  not 
fufficient  for  me/'  replied  the  good-natured  vicar: 
**  Pray  except  this  trifle,  and  you  will  greatly 
oblige  me/' 

.  It  is  impoffible  to  exprels  the  variety  of  fenfay 
tions  by  which  our  pedeftrian  hero  is  overpow- 
ered. Nor  could  his  worthy  benefaftor  forbear 
from  exprefCng  how  much  he  was  afFefted  by  the 
exquifite  ienfibility  which  this  humble  and  un- 
cultivated nund  difplayed.  In  every  gefture,  in 
every  word,  there  v^ras  that  concifenefs,  yet 
pathetic  eloquence  of  expreflion,  which  nature 
teaches,  and  which  no  refinement  can  furpafs. 
Their  mutual  fatisfaftion,  it  may  be  imagined, 
could  fcarce  admit  of  being  heightened.  The 
poor  veteran,  who  now  thought  himfelf  "  as 
rich  as  Croefus,"  was  the  happieft  of  men ;  and 
the  generous  ecclefiaftic,  whofe  income  was  far 
from  affluent,  yet  who  felt  himfelf  not  the  poorer 
for  this  bounty,  enjoyed  a  felicity  which  none  but 
the  virtuous  and  good  can  feel.  They  parted 
once  more. — "  Oh !  the  excellent  man  !  the  ex- 
cellent man !"  faid  the  foldier,  when  he  found 
himfelf  alone :  "  after  having  obliged  me  my  own 
way,  to  come  after  me  again,  and  oblige  me  ftill 
more.  The  good  vicar,  the  good  vicar !  May 
he  live  a  hundred  years  !" 

The 
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The  foldier  had  for  fometime  made  a  confident^ 
ble  progrefs  on  his  journey,  when,  at  laft,  l^c 
perceived,  that  the  village  where  he  had  propofed 
to  lodge  that  night,  was  ftill  fo  very  diftant, 
that,  after  all,  it  would  be  much  better  to  turn 
towards  that  which  the  vicar  had  pointed  ou^ 
and  take  up  his  quarters  there. 

One  would  be  tempted  here  to  imagine,  that 
that  vigilant  and  invifiblc  Providence,  which  the 
ancients  call  Deftiny,  (Fatum)  had  determined 
.  the  foldier  to  change  his  purpofe,  and  to  repair 
to  the  village  in  which  this  beneficent  vicar  lived. 
If  we  explore  the  pages  of  hiftory,  we  (hall  find 
numberlefs  examples  of  that  prote£iing  power, 
which  feems,  as  it  were,  to  create  miracles  for 
our  prefervation ;  and  what  is  more  aftonilhing, 
the  ingratitude  of  men  is  fuch,  that  he  is  either 
infenfible  of  this  heavenly  interpofition,  or  re- 
gards it  with  an  indifference  equally  unwife  and 
culpable. 

Conduced  then  by  a  kind  of  guardian  genius^ 
the  foldier  direfts  his  fteps  towards  his  benefac* 
tor's  village.  Attentive  at  this  moment  to  oeco- 
nomy,  he  enters  a  wretched  alc-houfe.  "  Com- 
rade," fays  he,  "  bring  me  a  pint  of  wine,  and 
hark  ve^  let  it  be  of  the  bcft.     I  am  intolerably 

thirfty.'* 
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thirfty.**    The  landlord  placed  himfelf  at  the  fame 
table  where  three  honeft  peafants  were  converfing 
with  great  volubility.    "  Sit  down  here,"  faid  one 
of  tbe  peafants ;  "you  will  not  be  too  much ;  we 
love  gentlemen  of  your  cloth;   they  ferve  the 
King,  and  iight  for  us."     Then  turning  to  his 
companions,  "  I  tell  thee,  Claude,  he  is  the  jewel 
of  men!  Did  you  obferve  with  what  good  judg- 
ment he  determined  in  that  there  affair  of  Gaffer 
Matthew  ?   And  you,  NJcholas,  do  you  remem- 
ber what  care  he  took  of  the  poor  family  of 
Robert  that's  dead  and  gqne,  and  how  he  cried 
over  them?    "  Ah !"  faid  Chriftopher,  "  he  is  one 
that  does  as  he  fays,  and  fo  I  gets  his  fermons 
almoft  by  heart."  "  My  good  friends,"  interrupted 
the  foldier,  toffing  off  a  large  bumper  of  wine, 
*^  you  are  praifing  fome  honeft  fellow:  may  I  know 
who  hq  is  ?"     "  Mr.  Officer,  it    is  our  vicar.*' 
"  Your  vicar  !  Here,  boy,,bring  me  another  pint. 
Your  vicar,— and  ^IJ    that  you    fay   is  true?" 
"  True !    why  we  ha  n't  yet  faid  half  enough. 
There  isn't  his  fellow  upon  earth.      Hark  ye, 
would  you  believe  it,  we  ha'n't  had  a  fingle  law- 
fuit  fince  he  has  been  in  the  p;^rifl^ !    He  is  the 
beft  creature  in  the  world  i"  .**  My  good  friends," 
again  interrupted  the  foldier,  "  give  me  your  hand. 
Do  you  know  what  pleafure  you  have  jufl  given 
fne  ?  You  praife  $t  man  who  has  obliged  me  like 
L  a  prince. 
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a  prince.  And  t — I  would  put  to  death  the  man 
that  could  only  think  of  hurting  him."  He  then 
related,  and  he  could  fcarce  refrain  from  tears, 
how  good  the  vicar  had  been  to  him.  "  Had 
you  but  (ten  him/*  faid  he,  "  turn  back  to  give  me 
a  crown.  Here  it  is.  I  won't  carry  it  away. 
Comrades,  we  will  fup  together,  on  condition 
we  all  drink  his  health." 

He  inftantly  orders  the  landlord  to  fpread  ^ 
fupper  on  the  table ;  and  the  converfation  con-» 
tinues: — "Hark  ye,  my  friends,  I  havejuft  thought 
of  it ;  I  cannot  leave  the  place  without  having 
vifited  my  good  vicar.  I  am  not  fatisfied  with 
myfelf ;  I  have  not  thanked  him  enough.  But  it 
is  now  late  ;  I  (hall  fleep  here  to-night ;  and  to- 
morrow morning  early  I  will  go  and  fee  him," 
"  And  why  not  this  evening,  Mr.  Soldier  ?  The 
vifits  of  fuch  brave  fellows  as  you  are  always  ac- 
ceptable, ril  anfwer  for  it,  he  will  give  you  both 
fupper  and  lodging  with  all  his  foul.  Poor  man? 
he  lias  fome  rafcals  of  nephews  that  torment  him, 
and  who  are  for  getting  whatever  they  can  from 
him." — "  They  torment  him  !  let  him  turn  them 
over  to  me  :  I'd  manage  them.  I'll  go  then  this 
inllant  to  the  good  vicar ;  but  I  fcarce  know  my 
way."  Tlie  three  jpcafants,  with  one  voice,  offer 
lo  be  his  guides ;  the  reckoning  is  difcharged, 
.  •  and 
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and  they  all  fet  out;  the  converfation  on  the  way 
turning  continually  upon  the  excellent  charafter 
-and  anions  of  their  common  benefaftor. 

They  arrive  at  the  door  of  the  parfonage-houfe ; 
they  knock,  and  they  knock  again :  no  anfwer 
is  returned:    not   the   flighted  noife  .is   heard. 
'*  What,"  faid  one  of  the  peafants,  "  can  be  the 
meaning  of  this?    I  do'nt  half  like  it."     They 
now  knock  with  greater  violence;    but  all  is 
filent  ftill ;  and  even  the  great  dog  is  not  heard 
to  bark.     Their  fears  increafe.     *^  This  is  very 
fingular :  he  is  always  at  home  at  this  hour :  we 
muft  abfolutely  make  fomebody  hear."     *^  They 
won't  open  it,  my  friends :  I  know  an  excellent 
way  to  enter,   we  muft  burft  open  the  door." 
The  foldier  inftantly  applied  to  this  work :    the 
door  foon  yielded  to  his  efforts :  he  enters  the 
firft :  with  what  an  objeft  is  he  ftruck  !   A  man 
hanging  upon  a  beam ;  he  runs  to  him :  retol- 
le£ls  the  good  vicar :    it  is  impoflible  to  exprefs 
his  agitation  :  he  perceives  fome  figns  of  life  ;  he 
quickly  cuts  the  rope ;  he  takes  him  in  his  arms  ; 
he  revives  him.     "  I  hear  fome  rioife,"  faid  he ; 
"  fliut  the  dpor ;   take  care  of  this  good  man, 
and  ril  do  juftice  to  the  wretches  that  have  treated 
him  thus."     He  perceives  the  dog  killed;  he  goes 
|ip  flairs  intp  the  vicar's  apartment ;  and  he  there 
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found  three  wretches  endeavouring  to  cdn<:eal 
themfelves.  Finding  themfelves  difcovered,  they 
took  the  refolution  to  fall  upon  the  foldier,  with 
daggers  in  their  hands.  "  Wretches,"  faid  he, 
undaunted  by  numbers ;  **  and  is  it  thus  you  h^ve 
treated  the  good  vicar  ?"  With  thefe  words  he 
loft  no  time ;  he  killed  one  of  the  affaffins :  he 
feized  the  two  others,  after  feverely  wounding 
one  of  them,  and  he  brought  them  below.  The 
poor  vicar  was  by  this  time  recovered.  "  My 
nephews !"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  oh,  my  good  de- 
liverer !"  "  Your  nephews  !  The  monfters !  I 
will  inftantly  deliver  them  over  to  the  mare- 
chauffee."  In  vain  the  forgiving  uncle  implored 
compaflion  on  his  guilty  nephews:  the  \\hole  vil- 
lage had  now  gathered  to  the  fpot;  the  affaflTins 
were  delivered  over  to  the  hands  of  juftice,  and 
fuffered  the  puniftiment  due  to  their  atrocious 
crime. 

The  vicar  would  not  permit  his  deliverer  to 
leave  him.  "My  gratitude /' fays  he,  "is  inex- 
preilible.  You  are  my  friend,  my  relation,  my 
all.  My  whole  life  is  yours;  you  have  refcued 
me  from  death;  and  we  will  never  part." 

The  good  man  haftened  to  purchace  the  dif- 
charge  of  the  worthy  foldier;  and  they  ever  afte^ 

lived 
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lived  together.  The  vicar  never  recollefted  his 
happy  meeting  with  him,  without  adoring  the 
fuperintending  Providence  of  God ;  and  the  fol- 
dier,  releafed  from  the  hard  fare  of  a  military 
life,  had  the  fatisfa£lion  of  C&eing  a  thoufand  good 
aftions,  that  endeared  to  him  ftill  more  and  more, 
the  beft  of  men,  the  virtuous  vicar. 


AN  ANECDOTE. 

A  French  Officer  being  fent  from  the  Camp  to 
the  Court,  during  a  hard  froft,  had  no 
fooner  delivered  his  letters  to  the  King,  than  the 
Chamberlain  of  the  Houfehold  appointed  him  a 
lodging  in  the  Palace,  as  he  was  to  return  to 
the  Camp  the  next  day.  But  he  refufed  it,  fay- 
ing, "  It  becomes  not  me  to  lie  on  a  bed  of 
down,  when  my  General  and  the  whole  army  are 
forced  to  fleep  on  the  frozen  earth."  So  faying, 
he  ordered  fome  ftraw  out  of  the  ftablcs,  and  flept 
in  the  open  air.  The  King,  hearing  of  the  cir- 
cumftance,  made  him  an  handfome  prefent,  and 
recommended  him  to  the  General,  as  one  of  the 
braveft  men  in  his  army. 


MESSIAH. 
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MESSIAH, 

I  Sing  a  lofty  theme,  that  happy  morn 
When  all  mankind    were  blefs'd,  a  Saviour 

born : 
I  court  no  foreign  mufe ;  thou.  Truth,  infpire, 
Conduft  my  fong,  and  tune  thy  facred  lyre. 
Oh !  oou'd  I  raife  my  genius  and  my  veife  . 
To  fing,  not  meanly  glories  Fd  rehearfe  : 
Poets  and  Mufes  (hould  their  fame  refign. 
The  palm,  the  olive,  and  the  laurel  mine. 
Hail  facred  Truth  !  the  golden  period  runs. 
Prophetic  infpiration  taught  her  fons 
Of  old  to  fing ;  when  Heroes,  Kings  repofe. 
And  nations  link  in  love,  who  once  were  foes ; 
When  arms  no  more  deftroy;    the   fword,   the 

fpear 
To  pruning-hooks  converted,  and  the  fliare  ; 
When  fmiling  Peace  (hall  wave  her  fruitful  wand. 
And  Juftice,  Mercy,  Love,  go  hand  in  hand ; 
Cimmerian  darknefs  lofe  her  rigid  lore. 
And  laws  djreft  the  world,  unknown  before  ; 
When  faultVing  tongues  (hall  learn  to  fpeak  aright, 
The  deaf  (hall  hear,  ^the  blind  receive  their  fight  -, 
When  lambs  and  wolves  fhall  browfe  the  flowVy 

plain, 
One  fold  the  leopard  and  the  kid  contain, 

Ihc 
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The  calf,  the  lion,  (hare  the  verdant  blade. 
And  cows  and  bears  divide  the  friendly  ftiade-: 
And  all  the  plains  rejoice  j  the  defarts  glow. 
And  lucid  ftreams  from  thirfly  mountains  flow ; 
The  balmy  rofe  breathe  fweetnefs  all  around. 
And  myrrh  and  frankincenfe  perfume  the  ground. 
Twas  thus  Ifaiah  fung;  'twas  Heav'n  decreed; 
And  lo  !  the  figns  in  order  bright  fucceed, 
ITie  glorious  feafon  rolls  ;  Mankind  explore 
The  myftic  caufe,  and  trembling  wait  the  hour. 
When  (wondr'ous  fcene !)    three  fwains,   whofc 

needful  care 
Attends  their  flocks,  behold  a  blazing  ftar, 
Refplendent  orb !  and  angels  dancing  round  ; 
Oue  fpoke,  and  all  the  heavenly  hofts  refound, 
"  Shepherd's  rejoice,  nor  fear;  this  happy  mom  • 
A  Prince,  a  Saviour,  to  the  world  is  born ; 
Go,  feek  his  humble  manfion  ;  nor  delay 
Your  pious  care ;  this  light  fhall  point  the  way ; 
Go,  and  rejoice,  adore  your  God,  and  fing 
Eternal  praifes  to  your  new-bom  King." 
*Twas  fo — they  found  him  in  a  manger  laid. 
And  angels  round  their  facred  lyres  difplay'd. 
Arch-angels  fung ;  and  all  with  rapture  teems. 
All,  fave  ungrateful  man,  his  love  redeems. 

ANEC: 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

Dr.  SHERIDAN. 

DR.Sherid  AN>  the  celebrated  friend  of  Swifts 
had  a  cuftom  of  ringing  his  fcholars  to 
prayers,  in  the  fchool-room,  at  a  certain  hour  every 
day.     The  boys  were  one  day  very  devoutly  at 
prayers,  except  one,  who  was  ftifling  a  laugh  as 
well  as  he  could,  wjiich  arofe  from  feeing  a  rat 
defcending  from  the   bell-rope   into   the  room. 
The  poor  boy  could  hold  out  no   longer;    but 
burft  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  which 
fet  the  others  a-going,  when  he  pointed  to  the 
caufe.     Sheridan  was  fo  provoked,  that  he  de- 
clared 4^e  would  whip  them  all  if  the  principal 
culprit  was  not  pointed  out  to  him ;  which   was 
immedilately  done.     The  poor  pupil  of  Momus 
was  immediately  hoifted,  and  his  pofteriors  laid 
bare  to  the  rod ;   when  the  witty  fcboolmafte-r 
told  him,  if  he  faid  any  thing  tolerable  on  the 
occafion,    as  he  looked  on  him  as  the  greateft 
dunce  in  his  fchdol,  he  would  forgive  him.     The 
trembling  culprit,  with  ver)-  little  hcfitation,  ad- 
drefled  his  matter  with  the  following  beautiful 
diftich  ; 

There  was  a  rat — for  want  of  flairs 
Came  down  a  rope — to  go  to  pray  Vs. 

Sheridan 
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Sheridan  inftantly  dropped  the  rod,  and  inftead 
cvf  a  whipping,  gave  him  half-a-crown. 


ANECDOTE 

DON    CARLOS. 

WHEN  this  Prince  afked  his  brutal  father 
if  hQ  really  intended  to  take  away  his 
life,  the  latter  calmly  replied,  "  Son,  when  my 
blood  becomes  bad,  I  fend  for  a  furgeon  to  let 
It  out." 

Tlie  melancholy  ftory  of  this  unfortunate  and 
mifguided  Prince  feems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  Tragic  Mufe.  Many  tragic  writers  in 
the  different  languages  of  Europe  have  attempted 
it,  and  failed ;  our  Otway  amongft  the  reft.  The 
materials  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Abbe  de  St. 
Real's  novel  of  "  Don  Carlos,"  which,  like  his 
novel  of  "  The  Confpiracy  of  Venice,"  from 
whence  Otway  took  the  ftory  of  his  exquifite 
tragedy  of  "  Venice  Preferved,"  contains  truth 
blended  with  fiction.  Spanifli  phlegm  perhaps 
never  appeared  fo  ridiculous,  as  well  as  inhuman, 

M  a^ 
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as  at  the  death  of  this  Prince.  Doil  Carlos,  on 
feeing  the  executioner  enter  the  room  in  wbicl:^ 
he  was  confined,  with  the  cord  in  his  hand  with 
which  he  was  to  ftrangle  him,  rofe  up  from  his 
pallet  with  great  violence  and  impetuofity,  and 
exclaimed  againft  the  cruelty  of  his  father.  ITie 
executioner,  looking  at  him  in  a  very  fignificant 
manner,  dryly  faid,  "  Do  not  put  yourfelf  in  fuch 
a  paffion,  my  young  mafter,  it  is  all  for  your 
good." 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

TO  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our- 
felves,  is  an  attainment  no  lefs  difficult  than 
important.  For  men  are  generally  unwilling  to  fee 
their  own  imperfeftions ;  and  when  they  are 
willing  to  enquire  into  them,  their  felf-lave  im^ 
pofes  upon  their  judgment.  Their  intercourfe 
with  one  another  aflifts  their  delufion,  to  whiclv 
of  themfelves,  they  are  prone. 

For  tlie  ordinary  commerce  of  the  world,  is  a 

commerce  of  flattery  and  fallhood;  where  recipro- 

.cally  they  deceive  and  are  deceived,  where  every 

cue  appears  under  an  aflumed  form;   profefTes 

,  efteem. 
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jefteem,   which  he  does  not  feel,    and  bcftows 
^raife  in  order  to  receive  it. 

There  are  three  characters  which  every  man 
fuftains;  and  thefe  often  extremely  different  from 
one  another.  One  which  he  poffeffes  is  his  own 
opinion ;  another,  which  he  carries  in  eftimation 
of  the  world; — ^and  a  third,  which  he  bears  in 
the  judgment  of  God: — it  is  only  the  laft  which 
afcertains  what  he  really  is.  Whether  the  cha- 
rafter  which  the  world  forms  of  him,  be  above 
or  below  truth,  it  imports  not  much  to  know. 
But  it  is  of  eternal  confequence,  that  the  cha- 
rafler  which  a  man  poffeffes  in  his  own  eyes,  be 
formed  upon  that  which  he  bears  in  the  fight  of  God. 

He  (hould  enquire,  after  laying  afide  all  par- 
tiality for  himfelf,  and  exploring  the  heart  with 
fuch  accurate  fcrutiny,  as  may  bring  all  hidden 
defefts  to  light,  whether  he  be  not  confcious,  that 
the  fair  opinion  which  the  world  entertains  of  him, 
is  founded  on  their  partial  knowledge,  both  of  hi^ 
abilities  and  virtues. — He  fliould  be  willing  that 
all  his  aftions  fliould  be  publickly  canvaffed. — He 
ihould  bear  to  have  his  thoughts  laid  open. 

When  he  has  kept  from  vice,  it  fliould  be 
icno\^^^  whether  his  innocence   proceeded  from 

purity 
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purity  of  principle,  or  from  worldly  motives; 
whether  any  malignity  or  envy  rifes  within  hin^ 
when  he  compares  his  own  condition  with  that  of 
others.  He  fhould  enquire  whether  he  had  been 
as  folicitous  to  regulate  his  heart,  as  to  prefervc 
his  manners  from  reproach  ;  profefEng  himfelf  a 
Chrifiian — whether  the  fpirit  of  Chrift  has  ap- 
peared in  his  condu6t ;  declaring  that  he  hopes 
for  immortality — whether  that  hope  furmounted 
undue  attachment  to  the  prefent  life.  Such  in- 
yeftigation,  ferioufly  purfued,  may  produce  to 
every  man  many  difcoveries  of  himfelf;  difcove- 
ries  not  pleafmg  perhaps  to  vanity,  but  falutary 
and  ufeful.  For  he  can  only  be  a  flatterer,  but 
no  true  friend  to  himfelf,  who  aims  not  at  know^ 
ing  his  own  defefts,  as  well  as  virtues. 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

FREDERIC    11. 

FREDERIC  II.  ufcd  to  drefs  fo  plain  that 
when  he  travelled  about  his  ftates,  fuch  of 
his  fu!>je61s  as  did  not  know  him,  treated  him 
with  no  other  refpeft  than  an  ordinary  perfon. 

Once 
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Once,  as  he  was  riding  near  Berlin,  without  at-' 
tendance,  and  very  plainly  clad,  he  perceived  a 
young,  woman  digging  in  the  field,  of  a  gigantic 
ftature,  being  near  feven  feet  high.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  King  had  a  particular  predi- 
leftion  for  tall  men ;  and  as  his  greateft  paffion 
lay  that  way,  he  fpared  no  expence  to  procure 
them  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  for  forming,  as 
he  did,  his  regiment  of  giant  grenadiers  out  of 
them.  At  fight  of  this  tall  woman,  he  imagined 
'that  a  couple  of  the  kind  muft  produce  very  large 
children.  He  difmounted,  and  coming  up  to  the 
peafant,  entered  into  converfation  with  her,  and 
was  overjoyed  to  hear  that  ihe  was  but  nineteen 
years  old  and  ftill  a  virgin.  Thereupon  he  fat 
down,  and  wrote  the  following  note  to  the  Co- 
lonel of  his  Guards. 

"  You  are  to  marry  the  bearer  of  this  note  with 
the  tailed  of  my  grenadiers.  Take  care  the  ce- 
remony be  performed  immediately,  and  in  your 
prefence.  You  muft  be  refjfenfible  to  me  for 
the  execution  of  this  order.  Tis  abfolute;  and  the 
Jeaft  delay  will  make  you  criminal  in  my  fight." 

The  King  gave  this  letter  to  the  young  woman 

without  informing  her  of  its  contents,  and  ordered 

j^er  to  deliver  it  punctually  according  to  the  di. 
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jfcftion,  and  not  to  fail,  as  it  was  on  an  affair  of 
great  confequence ;  he  afterwards  made  her  aa 
Jiandfomc  prefent,  and  continued  his  route. 

The  young  woman,  who  had  not  the  leaft  imar 
gination  that  it  was  the  King  that  fpoke  to  her, 
and  believing  it  was  indifferent  whether  the  letter 
was  delivered  by  herfelf  or  another,  fo  that  it 
came  fafe  to  hand,  made  a  bargain  with  an  old 
woman,  whom  (he  charged  with  the  commiffion, 
laying  an  exprefs  injunftion  on  her  to  fay,  that  (he 
had  it  from  a  man  of  fuch  a  garb  and  mien.— The 
old  woman  faithfully  executed  her  meflage. 

The  Colonel,  furprized  at  the  contents  of  the 
letter,  could  not  reconcile  them  with  the  age  and 
figure  of  the  bearer  -,  yet,  the  order  being  pe- 
remptory, he  thought  he  could  not  recede  with- 
out danger  from  obeying,  and  fancied  that  his 
mafter  wanted  to  punifli  the  foldier  for  fome  mif- 
demeanor  by  matching  him  in  a  manner  fo  difa* 
greeable.  To  be^  brief,  the  marriage  was  cele- 
brated before  him,  to  the  great  i-egret  of  the  gre- 
nadier, whilft  the  old  woman,  exulting  with  joy, 
aflumed  an  air  of  the  higheft  fatisfaftion. 

Some  time  after,  the  Kirg,on  his  return  to  Berlin 
was  eager  to  fee  the  couple  he  had  ordered  to  be- 

married. 
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married.  When  they  were  prefented  to  him,  he 
fell  into  a  very  defperate  paffion.  The  Colonel  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  juftify  himfelf,  and  the  King 
was  implacable,  till  the  old  woman  confefled  the 
truth,  finilhing  her  tale  by  raifing  her  eyes  to 
Heaven,  and  thanking  Providence  for  conferring 
on  her  a  benefit  the  more  fignal,  and  acceptable 
to  her,  as  unexpefled* 


THE  DANGER  OF  LATE  REPENTANCE. 

IT  is  a  wife  and  juft  obfervation  among  ChriC- 
tians,  though  it  is  a  very  common  one,  that 
the  fcriptures  give  us  one  inftance  of  a  penitent 
faved  in  his  dying  hour;  and  that  is  the  thief 
upon,  the  crofs,  that  fo  none  might  utterly  defpair; 
but  there  is  but  one  fuch  inftance  given,  that  none 
might  prefume.  The  work  of  repentance  is  too 
difficult,  and  too  important  a  thing,  to  be  left  to 
the  languors  of  a  dying  bed,  and  the  tumults  and 
flutterings  of  thought,  which  attend  fuch  a  late 
convi£tk>n.  There  can  be  hardly  any  effeftual 
proofs  given  of  the  fincerity  of  fuch  rcpentings : 
•and  I  am  verily  perfuaded  there  are  few  of  them 
fit^cere ;  for  we  have  often  found  thefe  violent 
emotions  of  confcience  vanifh  again,  if  the  finner 
-'•  has 
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has  happened  to  recover  his  health :  they  feem  to 
be  merely  the  wild  perplexities  and  ftruggles  of 
nature,  averfe  to  mifery,  rather  than  averfe  to 
fin :  their  renouncing  their  former  lufts,  on  the  very 
borders  of  hell  and  deftruftion,  is  more  like  the  ve- 
hement efforts  of  a  drow^ning  creature,  conftrained 
to  let  go  a  mod  beloved  objeft,  and  taking  eager 
hold  of  any  plank   for  fafety,   rather  than  the 
calm  and  reafonable,  and  voluntary  defigns  of  a 
mariner,  who  forfakes  his    early  joys,  ventures 
himfelf  in  a  (hip  that  is  offered  him,  and  fets  fail 
for  the  heavenly  country.     I  never  will  pronounce 
fuch  efforts  and  endeavours  defperate,  left  I  limit 
the  grace  of  God,  which  is  unbounded ;  but  I 
can  give  very  little  encouragement  for  hope  to  an 
hour  or  two,  of  this  vehement  and  tumultuous 
penitence,    on    the    very   brink   of  deftruftion. 
"  Judas   repented,  but  his   agonies  of  foul  hur- 
ried him  to  haflen  his  own  death,  that  he  might 
go  to  his  own  place  :"  and  there  is  abundance  of 
fuch  kind  of  repenting  in  every  corner  of  hell ; 
that  is  a  deep  and  dreadful  pit,  whence  there  is 
no  redemption,  though  there  are  millions  of  fuch 
fort  of  penitents ;  it  is  a  ftrong  and  dark  prifon 
where  no  beam  of  comfort   ever  ihiries,  where 
bitter  anguifh  and  mourning  for  fms  p^ft,  is  no 
evangelical  repentance,  but  cverlalling  ^nd  hope- 
Icfs  forrow. 

A  RE- 
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REMEDY  FOR  DISCONTENT. 

COMPLAINTS  and  murmurs  are  often  loudeft 
and  moft  frequent  among  thofe  who  poffefs 
all  the  external  means  of  temporal  enjoyment. 
Something  is  ftill  wanting,  however  high  and  opu- 
lent their  condition,  fully  to  complete  their  fatif- 
fa£tion.  Suppofe  an  indulgent  Providence  to  ac- 
complifh  every  defire ;  are  they  now  at  laft  con- 
tented ?  -  Alas !  no ;  their  uneafinefs  feems  for 
ever  to  mcreafe,  in  proportion  as  their  real  ne- 
ceflities  are  diminiftied.  It  is  in  vain  then  to  en- 
deavour to  make  them  happy  by  adding  to  their 
ftore,  or  aggrandizing  their  honours.  Their 
appetite  is  no  lefs  infatiable  than  their  tafte 
faftidious. 

But  there  may  yet  remain  a  remedy.  Let  thofe, 
who  are  miferable  among  riches  and  grendeur, 
leave,  for  a  momeiit,  their  elevated  rank,  and  de- 
•fcend  from  their  palaces  to  the  humble  habita- 
.tions  of  real  and  un^ffefted  woe.  If  their  hearts 
are  not  deftitute  of  feeling,  they  will  return  from 
the  fed  fc^es  to  their  clofets,  and  on  their  knees 
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pour  forth  the  ejaculations  of  gratitude  to  that 
univerfal  Parent,  who  has  given  them  abundance^ 
and  exempted  them  from  the  thoufand  ills,  tinder 
the  preffure  of  which  the  greater  part  of  His 
children  drag  the  load  of  life.  Inftead  of  fpending 
their  hours  in  brooding  over  their  own  imaginary 
evils,  they  will  devote  them  to  the  alleviation  of 
real  mifery  among  the  defritute  fons  of  indigence^ 
in  their  neglefted  walks  of  vulgar  life. 

That  one  half  of  the  world  know^  not  how  the 
other  half  lives,  is  a  common  and  juft  obferva- 
tion.  A  fine  lady,  furrounded  with  every  means 
of  accommodation  and  luxury,  complains  in,  a 
moment  of  ennui,  that  fiircly  no  mortal  is  fa 
wretched  as  herfelf  Her  fuflferings  are  too.  great 
for  her  acute  fenfibility.  She  expefts  pity  from 
all  her  acquaintance,  and  pleafes  herfelf  with  the 
idea  that  (he  is  an  example  of  fingular  misfortune^ 
and  remarkable  patience.  Phyficians  attend,  and 
with  affefled  folicitude  feel  the  healthy  pulfe, 
which,  however,  they  dare  not  pronounce  healthy, 
left  they  ihould  give  offence  by  attempting  to  fpoil 
the  refined  luxury  of  fancied  woe. 

.  To  be  fuppofed  always  ill,  and  confequently 
ro  be  always  exciting  the  tender  attention  and 
enquiries  of  all  around,  is  a  ftate  fo  charming.  ii> 

the 
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tlie  ideas  of  the  weak,  luxurious,  and  indolent 
minds  of  fome  faftiionable  ladies,  that  many  fpend 
their  lives  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of  imaginary  con- 
-valefcence.  There  is  fomethmg  fo  indelicate  in 
being  hale,  hearty,  and  ftout,  like  a  rofy  milk- 
maid, that  a  very  fine  and  very  high-bred  lady  is 
almoft  ready  to  faint  at  the  idea.  From  exceflive 
indulgence,  (he  becomes  at  laft  in  reality  what 
(lie  at  firft  only  fancied  herfelf,  a  perpetual  inva- 
lid. By  a  juft  retribution,  (he  is  really  puni(hed 
with  that  wretchednefs,  of  which  (he  ungratefully 
and  unreafonably  complained  in  the  midft  of 
health,  eafe,  and  opulence. 

One  might  afk  all  the  fifterhood  and  fraternity 
of  rich  and  healthy  murmurers:  Have  you  com- 
pared your  fituation  and  circumftances  with  that 
of  thofe  of  your  fellow-creatures  who  are  con- 
demned to  labour  in  the  gold  mines  of  Peru  ? 
Have  you  compared  your  (ituation  with  that  of 
thofe  in  your  own  country,  who  have  hardly  ever 
feen  the  fun,  but  live  confined  in  tin  mines,  lead 
mines,  ftone  quarries,  and  coal  pits  ?  Before  you 
call  yourfelf  wretched  take  a  furvey  of  the  gaols, 
in  which  unfortunate  and  honeft  debtors  are 
doomed  to  pine  for  life  ;  walk  through  the  wards 
of  an  hofpital ;  think  of  the  galley-flave,  the  day- 
Jlabourer  3  nay,  the  common  fervant  in  your  own 
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houfe;  think  of  your  poor  neighbour  at  the  next 
door ;  and  if  there  were  not  danger  of  its  being 
called  unpolite  and  methodiftical,  I  would  add, 
think  of  Him,  who,  for  your  fakes,  fweated,  as  it 
were,  drops  of  blood  on  Calvary. 

It  is  indeed,  a  duty  to   confider  the   evils  of 
thofe  who  are  placed  beneath  us;  for  the  chief 
purpofe  of  Chriflianity  is,  to  alleviate  the  miferies 
-of  that  part  of  mankind,  whom,  indeed,  the  world 
defpifes ;  but  whom.  He  who  made  them,  pities, 
like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  own  children.     Their 
rmTeries  are  not  fanciful,  their  complaints  are  not 
exaggerated.     The  clergy,  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  vifit  the  lick,  or  to  baptize  new-born  in- 
fants,  are  often  fpeftators  of  fuch  fcenes,    as 
would  cure  the  difcontented  ofevery  malady.  The 
following  reprcfentation  is  but  too  real,  and  may 
be  paralleled  in  many  of  its   circumftances,  in 
plmoft  every  pariQi  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  Minifter  of  a  country  village  was  called 
upon  to  baptize  an  infant  juft  born.  The  cottage 
was  fituatcd  on  a  lonely  common,  and  as  it  was 
in  the  midft  of  the  winter,  and  the  floods  were 
out,  it  was  abfohitely  neceffary  to  wade  through 
the  lower  room  to  a  ladder,  which  ferved  inftcad 
pf  ftairs.    The  chamber  (and  it  was  the  only  one) 
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was  fo  low,  that  you  could  not  ftand  upright  in 
it ;  there  was  one  window  which  admitted  air 
as  freely  as  light,  for  the  rags  which  had  been 
fluffed  into  the  broken  panes  were  now  taken  out 
to  contribute  to  the  covering  of  the  infant.  In  a 
dark  comer  of  the  room  flood  a  fmall  bedllead 
without  furniture,  and  on  it  lay  the  dead  mother, 
who  had  jufl  expired  in  labour  for  want  of  af- 
fiftance.  The  father  was  fitting  on  a  little  flool 
by  the  fire-place,  though  there  was  no  fire,  and 
endeavouring  to  keep  the  infant  warm  in  his  bo- 
fom.  Five  of  the  feven  children  half  naked,  were 
afking  their  father  for  a  piece  of  bread,  while  a 
fine  boy,  of  about  three  years  old,  was  flanding 
by  his  mother  at  the  bedfide,  and  crying,  as  he  was 
wont  to  do,  "  Take  me,  take  me,  mammy." — 
^'  Mammy  is  afleep,"  faid  one  of  his  fiflers,  with 
two  tears  flanding.  on  her  cheeks ;  "  Mammy  is 
afleep,  Johnny,  go  play  with  the  baby  on  daddy's 
kilee."  The  father  took  him  up  on  his  knee ; 
and  his  grief,  which  had  hitherto  kept  him  dumb, 
and  in  a  flate  of  temporary  infenfibility,  burfl  out 
in  a  torrent  of  tears,  and  relieved  his  heart,  which 
feemed  ready  to  break,  "  Don't  cry,  pray  don't 
cry,"  faid  the  eldefl  boy,  "  the  nurfe  is  coming 
up  flairs  vvith  a  two-penny  loaf  in  her  hand,  and 
mammy  will  wake  prefently,  and  I  will  carry  her 
the  largefl  piece."    Upon  this,  an  old  woman, 
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crooked  with  age,  and  clothed  in  tatters,  came 
hobbling  on  her  little  (lick  into  the  Voom,  and, 
after  heaving  a  groan,  calmly  fat  down,  drelTed 
the  child  in  its  rags  ;  then  divided  the  loaf  as  far 
-as  it  would  go,  and  informed  the  poor  man  that 
the  churchwardens,  to  whom  (he  had  gone, 
would  fend  fome  relief,  as  foon  as  they  had  dif- 
patched  a  naughty  baggage  to  her  own  pari(h, 
who  had  delivered  herfelf  of  twins  in  the  efquire's 
hovel.  Relief  indeed  was  fent,  and  a  little  con- 
tribution afterwards  raifed  by  the  interpofitjon  of 
the  Minifter.  If  he  had  not  feen  the  cafe,  it 
would  have  pa(red  on  as  a  common  affair,  and  as 
.  a  thing  of  courfe. 

Minifters  and  medical  praftitioners  are  often 
witneJTes  to  fcenes  even  more  wretched  than  this; 
where,  to  poverty,  cold,  nakednefs,  and  death,  are 
added,  the  languors  of  lingering  and  loathfome 
difeafes,  and  the  torments  of  excruciating  pain. 
A  feeling  heart  among  the  rich  and  the  great,  w'ho 
are  at  the  fame  time  querulous  without  caufe> 
would  learn  a  leflbn  in  many  a  garret  of  Broad 
St.  Giles's  or  Shoreditch,  more  efficacious  than  all 
the  lefturcs  of  the  moral  or  divine  philofopher. 

I  cannot  help  mentioning  and  applauding  a 
mode  of  charity  of  late  much  encouraged  in  this 
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metropolis,  which  is  indeed  diftinguiftied  ahovc 
all  others  for  the  wifdom  and  variety  of  its  elee- 
mofynary  inftitutions.  Difpenfaries  are  eftablifhed 
for  the  poor,  and  patients  vifited  at  their  own 
habitation  by  phyficians  of  allowed  (kill  and  di£- 
tinguifhed  charafters.  I  will  only  take  the  li- 
berty to  exprefs  a  wifh,  that  fome  regulations 
may  be  made  to  prevent  this  noble  defign  from 
being  perverted,  like  many  others,  to  purpofes  of 
private  intereft. 


A  CURIOUS  ANECDOTE. 

DELATING    TO 

WEBB,  A  NOTED  WALKER. 

THIS  man  was  remarkable  for  vigour,. both  of 
mind  and  body,  and  lived  wholly  upon 
water  for  his  drink,  and  chiefly  upon  vegeta- 
bles for  his  fuftenance.  He  was  one  day  recomr 
mending  his  regimen  to  one  of  his  friends  who 
loved  wine,  and  urged  him,  with  great  eameftr 
nefs,  to  quit  a  courfe  of  luxury,  by  which  his 
health  and  his  intellefts  would  equally  be  de- 
ftroyed.  The  gentleman  appeared  convinced, 
and  told  him,  "  that  he  would  conform  to  his 
counfel,  and  that  he  could  not  change  his  courfe 
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of  life  at  once,  but  would  leave  ofFftrong  liquori 
by  degrees."  '*  By  degrees  !"  fays  the  other  with 
indignation,  "  if  you  (hould  unhappily  filll  into 
the  fire,  would  you  caution  your  fervants  not  to 
pull  you  out  but  by  degrees." 


'  THE  USEFULNESS 


PHILOSOPHICAL  STUDIES. 

REASON  and  Religion  both  confpire  to  en- 
gage our  attention  to  the  language  of  the 
Heavens,  of  the  earth,  and  the  whole  univerfe, 
which,  with  one  common  voice,  proclaim  the 
glory  of  God  from  one  end  of  the  creation  to  the 
other;  they  clearly  point  out  to  us  his  invifible 
perfeftions  in  the  viflble  operations  of  his  hands. 
The  profpeS  of  nature  is,  therefore,  a  kind  of  vul- 
gar theology,  in  which  all  men  may  learn  thofe 
truths  which  it  is  of  the  higheft  confequence  and 
importance  for  them  to  know. 

Which  way  foever  wc  direft  our  obfervation,  we 
difcernefther  fimple  elements,  or  compound  bodies, 
which  have  all  difierent  sftions  and  offices :  what 
the  fire  inflames,  the  water  extinguifhes;  wha* 
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one  wind  freezes,  another  thaws ;  and  what  the 
fun  dries,  the  rain  moiftens.  But  all  thefe  opera- 
tions, and  a  thoufand  others,  fo  feemingly  repug- 
nant to'  each  other,  all  concur,  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  to  produce  one  effe£l;  fome  ferve  to 
aflift,  fome  to  qualify  and  correft  the  violence  of 
others ;  and  are  all  fo  neceffarily  ufeful  to  carry 
on  the  main  defign,  that  were  the  agency  of  any 
one  of  thefe  caufes  deftroyed,  the  ruin  of  the 
whole,  or  at  leaft  an  interruption  of  the  order 
and  harmony  of  the  creation,  would  immediately 
enfue. 

As  therefore,  all  the  parts  of  nature  were  con- 
ftituted  for  the  mutual  fervice  and  afliftance  of 
each  other,  fo  they,  undeniably,  prove  the  unity 
of  their  omnifcicnt  Creator.  If  one  Almighty 
Being  had  created  the  fun,  and  another  the  earth, 
as  the  views  and  ends  which  they  propofed  b/ 
thefe  afts  of  creation  would  be  ditTerent,  he  who 
made  the  fun  would  not  fubrait  that  fo  glorious 
a  body  (hould  be  entirely  fubfervlent  to  the  ufe 
of  the  earth  ;  and,  confequently,  they  would  re- 
femble  the  fabulous  deities  in  Homer,  always  at 
variance.  The  order  and  government  of  the 
world,  therefore,  neceffarily  fuppofe  one  only  firfl: 
principle,  who  has  eftabliflied  fuch  a  corref- 
pondence    between   all   the    parts    of   it,    and 

O  madp 
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O'er  all  that  wing  the  ambient  air. 
Or  crop  the  flow'ry  meads. 

Beneath  whofe  arm  the  favage  t?rain 
Proflrate  fubmiirion  fliew; 

Whofe  hand  the  menders  of  the  main 
Mortuates  at  a  blow. 

Upon  whofe  afpeft,  felf  cohfeft, 
'      Angelic  radiance  plays  -, 
By  whom  alone  is  Heav'n  addrefs'd. 
And  hail'd  with  earthly  praife. 

For  ever  let  man's  favoured  race 

In  lofty  accents  join. 
To  emulafe  feraphic  grace. 

And  pfajfe  that  name  divine. 

Whofe  kind  parental  love  extends 

1  o  all  who  by  him  live  ; 
Whofe  ear  benignant  ever  bends 

To  pity  and  to  give. 


ANEC 
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ANECDOTE 

OP 

THE  LA  TE  LORD  CHESTERFIELD. 

LORD  Chesterfield,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  hTe,  called  upon  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt,  the 
fifter  of  the  late  great  Minifter  of  that  name,  and 
complained  very  much  of  his  bad  health,  and 
his  incapacity  of  exerting  his  mind.  "  I  fear," 
faid  he,  "  I  am  growing  an  old  woman."  "  I 
am  glad  of  it,"  replied  the  lady ;  "  I  was  afraid 
that  you  were  growing  an  old  man,  which  you 
know  is  a  much  worfe  thing." 


ANECDOTE 

OP 

THE  PRINCE  OF  CONDE. 

THIS  Prince  coming  to  congratulate  his  maf- 
ter,  Louis  XIV.  on  the  battle  of  SenifF,  in 
which  his  Highnefs  had  commanded  and  gained 
great  honour ;  the  King  flood  on  the  top  of  the 
flairs  to  receive  him.  The  Prince  being  lame  of 
the  gout,  mounted  very  flowly,  and  flopped  mid-j 
way,  begged  his  Majefly's  pardon,  if  he  made 
him  wait.  "  Coufin,"  faid  the  King,  "  do  not 
hurry  yourfelf ;  a  perfon  loaded  with  laurels,  as 
you  are,  cannot  move  very  fwiftly." 

ANEC. 
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ANECDOTES 

OF 

LOUIS  THE  TWELFTH. 

LOUIS  ufed  to  compare  the  Nobility  of  his 
kingdom  to  fo  many  Aftaeonsi  "  They  are,** 
faid  he,  "  eaten  up  by  their  dogs  and  their 
horfes." 

BeFng  one  day  defired  by  fome  of  his  courtiers, 
who  thought  their  own  lives  in  danger,  not  to 
expofc  his  facred  perfon  fo  much  in  an  engage-* 
ment,  he  exclaimed,  "  Let  all  thofe  who  are  afraid 
fiand  behind  me." 

Louis,  who  was  a  very  economical  Prince, 
was  told  by  fome  one,  that  he  had  been  repre- 
iented  in  a  play  as  an  avaricious  man.  "  I  had 
rather,"  replied  he,  "  that  my  people  fiiould 
laugh  at  my  avarice,  than  weep  at  my  pro- 
digality.** 

An  officer  of  rank  in  his  army  having  ill-treated 
a  peafant,  he  ordered  him  to  be  made  to  live  for 
a  few  days  upon  wine  and  meat.     TTie  man,  tired 

of 
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6f  this  very  heating  diet,  requefted  permiflion  to 
have  fome  bread  allowed  him.  The  King  fent 
for  him,  and  faid  to  him,  "  How  could  you  be 
lo  foolifti  as  to  ill-treat  thofe  perfons  who  put 
bread  into  your  mouth?  The  peafants,"  added  he, 
"  are  flaves  to  the  gentleman  and  the  foldier,  and 
they  in  their  turns  are  flaves  to  the  devil."    . 

L'Alviano,  General  of  the  Venetian  armies,  was 
taken  prifoner  bythe  troops  of  Louis,  and  brought 
before  him.  The  King  treated  him  with  his 
ufual  humanity  and  politenefs,  to  which  the  in- 
dignant captive  did  not  make  the  proper  return, 
but  behaved  with  great  infolence.  Louis  con- 
tented himfelf  with  fending  him  to  the  quarters 
,  where  the  prifoners  were  kept,  faying  to  his 
attendants,  "  I  have  done  right  to  fend  Alviano 
away.  I  might  have  put  myfelf  in  a  paflion 
with  him,  for  which  I  fliould  have  been  very 
forry.  1  have  conquered  him,  I  ihould  learn  to 
conquer  myfelf." 

Louis  was  a  great  encourager  of  learning  ^  he 
was  extremely  fond  of  Tully's  Offices,  and  his 
Treatifes  on  Friendftiip  and  oil  Old  Age.  Ke 
well  merited  the  honourable  title  which  was  af- 
terwards conferred  upon  Francis  the  Firft,  "  The 
Father  of  Letters." 

Louis 
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Louis  exhibited  the  fweetnefs  and  kindnefs  of 
his  difpofition  even  in  his  devices  ;  for  whenever 
he  entered  a  town  which  he  had  conquered,  he 
wore  a  coat  of  mail,  upon  which  was  painted 
a  fwarm  of  bees  with  this  motto,  "  They  bear 
no  fting." 


A  TRIBUTE  OF  AFFECTION 

WRITTEN  BY  S.  WHITCHURCH, 

Ironmonger  of  Batk^ 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  AX  AMIABLE  WIFE. 

ALAS !  have  I,  whdfe  melancholy  Mufe, 
Did  neVr  the  tribute  of  a  tear  refufe^ 
Did  never  ceafe  witli  friendly  hand  to  twine 
The  Cvprcfs  wreath  at  death's  lamented  (hrine? 
Alas  !  have  I,  who  often  tiin'd  my  Ivre, 
Sacred  to  Love,  and  Friendlhip's  hallow'd  fire; 
Who  fung  my  Mary's  worth  in  tender  flrain, 
.  And  taught  my  vcrfc  her  abfcnco  to  complain  ? 
Alas !  have  I,  o  er  all  my  foul  held  dear, 
7  o  drop  the  conftant  tributary  tear  ? 
Severed  from  all  this  faitb.ful  heart  could  love> 
Have  I  pcrpctur'  abfence  now  to  prove? 
Alas,  I  have  ! — and  nov/  n^.y  forrov/s  floiv 
Thro'  davs  of  f:i'.!n^^s,  and  ionir  ni;;;hts  of  woe  \ 

Penfivc 
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Penfive  I  pafs  the  mekncholy  hours. 

Which,  not  fond  Hope,  with  All  her  cheer'nj* 

pow'rs, 
Can  ever  brighten;  nor  that  sxtn  reftore. 
Which  with  my  Mary  fet — to  rife  no  more! 
Vain  then  is  Love,  the  poet's  fav'rite  theme. 
For  life's  a  fliadow-— happinefs  a  dream ; 
And  all  the  joys  that  (well  our  bofoms  moft, 
And  all  the  pleafures  that  a  world  can  boaft. 
Are  ever  on  the  wing,  and  fcarce  enjoy 'd. 
Ere  death  fteps  in,  and  leaves  a  gloomy  void ! 

I'd  call  thee  fukpfinefs^  by  every  name 
Of  hoDor^  pleafure,  grandeur,  and  of  fame  j 
In  fe^rch  of  thee  I've  join'd  the  vicious  throng. 
And  fweird  the  chorus  of  the  drunkard's  fong; 
Hive  often  drain'd  intoxication's  bowl. 
And  pour'd  a  deluge  on  my  thirfty  foul.  , 

For  iheel  ventur'd  on  the  raging  main. 
And  brav'd  the  feas  where  wintry  horrors  reign ; 
Have  fa^l'd  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  froxu^^orth  to 

,  South, 
And  tnadly  fought  ihee  at  the  cannon's  mouth  ^ 
Yet  vain  the  fearch  in  this  tumultuous  round ; 
I  fought  the  fubftance^  but  the  fliadow  found. 
Tir'd  with  the  chace  thro'  vary'd  fcenes  in  life. 
At  laftI£)ttod  th€t  in  a  lovsly  Wife  1 

P  Ifaw 
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I  favv — I  lov'd — but  O,  thofe  joys  to  tell, 
pn  which  fond  raem'ry  now  is  proud  to  dwell ; 
O'er  all  the  vanilh'd  fcenes  of  blifs  to  run. 
And  how  each  foul  by  niutual  kindnefs  won  ; 
Strove  Friendfliip's  fifing  flame  with  joy  to  feed. 
And  which  in  pleafing  each  could  beft  fucceed  -, 
My  Mufe  would  fain  in  melting  ftrains  declare. 
But  'tis  too  much  for  this  fad  heart  to  bear ! 

When   peace  returned,   when  filenc*d   war*s 
alarms. 
And  Heav'n  reftor'd  me  to  my  Mary's  charms  -, 
Ty'd  as  we  were  by  Love's  fuperior  bands, 
I  little  thought,  when  Hymen  join'd  our  hands, 
VVhert  Hope  look'd  fmiling  on  the  marriage  fcene, 
I  Kttic  thought  that  o'er  the  fweet  ferene. 
Death's  pwegnant  cloud,  which  with  deftru^ioa 

lower'd,. 
So  foon  would  burft,  and  on  my  joys  be  pour*d  l 
I  little  thought  that  three  ftiort  years  of  joy. 
An  infant  daughter,  and  a  prattling  boy, 
Fonn'd  all  the  pleafure  I  was  doom'd  to  find. 
From  fweet  cohnexion;  and  a  wife  fo  kind  I 
But  into  future  mazes  who  can  pry  ? 
Not  the  mofl:  keen  and  penetrating  eye ; 
His  wifely  hid,  and  fuch  the  will  of  Heav*n, 
nis  ours  to  bear — though  death  itfelf  be  giv*n  ! 
*       A  A  Frail 
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FraU  man  muft  die,  but  GOD  remains  the  fame. 
He  gives.  He  tikes,  and  bleflfed  be  his  name  ! 
Then  teach  me  LORD,  low  in  the  duft  to  bow. 
Nor  dare  prefume  to  (ay — What  doeft  thou  ? 

Yet  can  I  e'er  forget  the  laft  fad  fcene. 
Of  life,  and  death,  the  awful  paufe  between. 
When  my  lov'd  Mary,  calm,  refign'd  in  death, 
Blefs'd  her  fad  partner  with  her  lateft  breath ; 
Refign'd  Love's  deareft  pledges  to  his  care, 
And  ratified  the  folemn  charge  with  prayV  ! 
When  the  dear  faint,  as  ebbing  life  withdrew. 
Took  the  laft  farewell — bid  the  long  adieu ! 
Eager  to  contemplate  ceieftial  charms. 
Ah !  how  file  fmiFd,  and  fpread  her  feeble  arms. 
And  in  the  fiery  car  Elijah  rode 
Long'd  for  a  pafsport  to  her  Saviour  GOD ; 
How  wrapt  in  Heav'n,  flie  clos'd  that  once  bright 

eye. 
And  fliew'd  her  wretched  hulband  how  to  die  ! 

But  O  my  foul,  on  Faith's  ftrong  pinions  rife, 
Thy  views  extend  beyond  thcfe  lower  fkies ; 
Hope  thy  fure  anchor  thro'  this  gloom  of  night, 
See  the  fair  regions  of  ceieftial  light ! 
Within  the  veil  the  ranfom'd  race  behold. 
Their  crowns  of  glory,  and  their  harps  of  gold ! 

Seek 
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Seek  the  fame  path  thofe  bleft  immortals  trod. 
That  fhining  path  (hall  lead  thee  to  thy  GOD ! 
What  though  a  mourner  to  the  very  laft. 
This  dreary  wildernefs  will  foon  be  paft ; 
Doom'd  though  thou  art  the  ftorms  of  life  to  brave. 
Thou  too  anon  ftiall  triumph  o  er  the  grave  ! 
Reft  then,  and  in  Eternal  Goodness  truft; 
Soon  in  the  grand  affembly  of  the  juft. 
Her  perfon  glorious,  and  her  raiment  bright. 
Shall  thy  lov*d  Mary  greet  thy  ravifh'd  fight. 
Shall  hail  thy  welcome  to  that  happy  ftiore. 
Where  no  rude  ftroke  from  death  (hall  part  us 

more ! 
WTiere  each,  as  thro'  new  fcenes  of  blifs  we  rove. 

Shall  in  perfeftion  know,  that — God  is  LoveI 

A»^i  \ft  January,  1789. 


ANECDOTE 


O  I 


I 


LORD  MANSFIELD. 

LORD  Mansfield,  after  the  determination 
of  feme  caufe,    found  reafons  to  alter  his' 
opinion  in  the  directions  he   had  given  to    the 
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jury.  Some  time  afterwards  he  faw  one  of  the 
Counfel  to  whofe  client  his  opinion  had  not 
been  favourable,  and  defired  him  to  make  a  mo- 
tion for  a  new  trial.  Lord  Mansfield  was  telling 
this  circumftance  one  day  to  one  of  his  brethren, 
who  feemed  rather  aftoniftied  at  the  cool  and  eafy 
manner  in  which  he  mentioned  his  change  of 
opinion.  "  Why,"  fays  he,  "  after  all,  it  is  only 
{hewing  the  world,  that  you  are  wifer  to  day  thaa 
you  was  yefterday." 


LIFE. 

WHEN  I  confider  life  'tis  all  a  cheat. 
Yet,  fool'd  with  hope,  men  favour  the 
deceit ; 
Truft  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay. 
To-morrow's  falfer  than  the  former  day  : 
Lies  worfe;  and  while  it  fays,  we  (hall  be  bleft  ^ 
With  fome  new  joys,  cuts  off  what  we  poflefs'd: 
Strange  cozenage  none  would  live  paft  years  again. 
Yet  all  hope  pleafure  from  what  yet  remain , 
And  from  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  receive. 
What  the  firft  fprightly  running  could  not  give  : 
I'm  tir'd  with  waiting  for  this  chymic  gold. 
Which  fools  us  young,  and  beggars  us  when  old. 

THE 
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THE 


GREAT  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

THE  Duke  had  noticed  the  behaviour  of  a 
young  officer  in  fome  engagement  in  Flan- 
ders, and  fent  him  over  to  England  with  fome 
difpatches,  artd  with  a  letter  to  the  Dutchefs,  re- 
commending him  to  her  to  procure  a  fuperior 
commiffion  for  him  in  the  army.  The  Dutchefs 
read  the  letter,  and  approved  of  it ;  but  afked 
the  young  man  where  the  thoufand  pounds  were 
for  his  increafe  of  rank.  The  young  man  blulhed, 
and  faid,  that  he  was  really  mafter  of  no  fuch 
fum.  "  Well,  then,"  faid  (he,  "  you  may  return 
to  the  Duke."  This  he  did  very  foon  afterwards, 
and  told  him  how  he  had  been  received  by  the 
Dutchefs.  The  Duke  laughingly  faid,  "  Well,  I 
thought  it  would  be  fo ;  you  (hall,  however,  do 
better  another  time ;"  and,  prefenting  him  with 
a  thoufand  pounds,  font  him  over  to  England. 
The  laft  expedition  proved  a  fuccefsful  one. 
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SOLILOQUY  IN  A  GARRET. 

IN  bufy  life  mifchances  (lore 
On  every  mortal  man  await, 
Sequefter'd  thus  methinks  I  fo^ 
Above  the  reach  of  envious  fate. 

Here  undifturb'd  by  bru(h  or  broom, 

Arachpe  plys  her  flender  woof. 
Nor  plafter  incommodes  her  loom. 

Along  the  clofe-impending  roof. 

Strange  infeft  thou,  tho'  in  thy  fnare 

In  vain  the  fly  for  mercy  calls. 
Thy  pitying  heart  contrives  with  care 

To  deck  the  poet's  empty  walls. 

Pamaffus,  where  the  Miifes  dwell. 
Of  Greek  and  Roman  bards  the  glory. 

Is  (as  our  modem  critics  tell,) 
A  room  exalted  twenty  ftory. 

Thrice  happy  then  thofe  men  oJF  rhime 
Who  roofts  in  Grub-ftreet's  lofty  rooms. 

Whom  t*  infpire  with  verfefublime, 
Apollo's  earlieft  beam  illumes : 

^left 
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Bleft  bards  !  who  find  each  fleeting*  hour 
The  burthen  of  a  poet's  cares, 

Pierian  fprings  in  every  fliowV, 
And  vaulting  PegafusHn  ftairs. 

Though  round  your  head  on  every  fide. 
At  opce  the  doughty  whirlwind  pours. 

While  you  on  Boreas  feem  to  ride. 

Deaf  ned  with  heav  n-defcending  (howVs. 

Yet  foon  the  angry  ftortn  fubfides. 
The  tow 'ring  wails  to  vibrate  ceafe. 

And  Phoebus  thro*  that  hole  betides 
The  weary 'd  elements  at  peace. 


THE  FOLLY 


DP 

COWARDICE;  AND  INACTIVHY. 

TiyTORALISTS,  like  i^hc'r  writers,  inftead  of 
-*"^-^  calling  their  eyes  abroad  in  the  living  world, 
and  endeavouring  to  form  maxims  of  practice 
and  new  hints  of  theory,  content  their  curiofity 
with  that  fec6ndtiry  'knowledge  which  books 
afford,  and  think  themfelves  entitled  to  reverence 

by 
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by  a  new  arrangement  of  an  ancient  fyftem,  or 
new  illuftration  of  eftablifhcd  principles.  The 
fage  precepts  of  the  firft  inftruftors  of  the  world 
are  tranfmitted  from  age  to  age  with  little  varia- 
tion, and  echoed  from  one  author  to  another,  not 
perhaps  without  fome  lofs  of  their  original  force 
at  every  repercuflion. 

I  know  not  whether  any  other  reafon  than  this 
idlenefs  of  imitation  can  be  affigned  for  that  uni- 
form and  conftant  partiality,  by  which  fome  vices 
have  hitherto  efcaped  cenfure,  and  fome  virtues 
wanted  recommendation ;  nor  can  I  difcover  why 
elfe  we  have  been  warned  only  againft  part  of 
our  enemies,  while  the  reft  have  been  fuffered  to 
fteal  upon  us  without  notice;  why  the  heart  has 
*  on  one  fide  been  doubly  fortified,  and  laid  open 
on  the  other  to  the  incurfions  of  error,  and  the 
ravages  of-  vice. 

Among  the  favourite  topics  of  moral  declama- 
tion, may  be  numbered  the  mifcarriages  of  im- 
prudent boldnefs,  and  the  folly  of  attempts  be- 
yond our  power.  Every  page  of  every  philofo- 
pher  is  crowded  with  examples  of  temerity  that 
funk  under  burthens,  which  (he  laid  upon  herfelf, 
and  called  put  cnemi/es  to  battle  by  whom  (he  was 
deftroy^d. 

Q  Their 
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Thefr  remarks  are  too  juft  to  be  disputed,  and 
too  falutary  to  be  rejefted;  but  there  is  likewife 
fome  danger  left  timorous  prudence  (hould  be  in- 
culcated, till  courage  and  entcrprize  are  wholly 
repreflld,  and  the  mind  congealed  in  perpetual 
jnaftivity  by  the  fatal  influence  of  frigorifick  wif- 
dom. 

Every  man  (hould,  indeed,  carefully  compare 
his  force  with  his  undertaking ;  for  though  we 
ought  not  to  live  only  for  our  own  fakes,  and 
though  therefore  danger  or  difficulty  flipuld  not 
be  avoided  merely  becaufe  we  may  expofe  our- 
felves  to  mifery  or  difgrace  ;  yet  it  may  be  juftly 
required  of  us,  not  to  throw  away  our  lives  upon 
inadequate  and  hopelefs  defigns,  fmce  we  might, 
by  a  juft  eftimate  of  our  abilities,  become  more 
ufcful  to  mankind. 

There  is  an  irrational  contempt  of  danger  which 
approaches  nearly  to  the  folly,  if  not  the  guilt,  of 
fuicide  ;  there  is  a  ridiculous  perfcverance  in  im- 
prnflicable  fchcmes,  which  is  juftly  puniftied  with 
ignominy  and  reproach.  But  in  the  wide  regions 
of  proi. ability,  which  are  the  proper  province  of 
prudence  and  eleflion,  there  is  always  room  to  de- 
viate on  either  fide  of  reftitude  without  ruftiing 
againft  apparent  abfurdities;  and  according  to  the 

inclinations 
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inclinations  of  nature,  or  the  inipreffions  of  pre- 
cept, the  daring  and  the  cautious  may  move  in 
different  directions  without  touching  upon  rafli- 
nefs  or  cowardice. 

That  there  is  a  middle  path,  which  it  is  every 
man's  duty  to  find,  and  to  keep,  is  unanimoufly 
confeffed :  but  it  is  likewife  acknowleged,  that 
this  middle  path  is  fo  narrow,  that  it  cannot  eafdy 
be  difcovered,  and  fo  little  beaten,  that  there  are 
no  certain  marks  by  which  it  can  be  followed ; 
the  care  therefore  of  all  thofe  who  condudt  others 
has  been,  that  whenever  they  decline  into  obli- 
quities, they  (hould  tend  towards  the  fide  of 
fafety. 

It  can,  indeed,  raife  no  wonder  that  temerity 
has  been  generally  cenfured;  for  it  is  one  of  the 
vices  with  which  few  can  be  charged,  and  which 
therefore  great  numbers  are  ready  to  condemn. 
It  is  the  vice  of  noble  and  generous  minds,  the 
exuberance  of  magnanimity,  and  the  ebullition 
of  genius ;  ^nd  is  therefore  not  regarded  with 
much  tendernefs,  becaufe  it  never  flatters  us  by 
that  appearance  of  foftnefs  and  imbecility  which 
is  commonly  neceflary  to  conciliate  compaflion. 
But  if  the  fame  attention  had  been  applied  to  the 
fearch  of  arguments  againft  the  foUy  of  pre-fup- 
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pofing  impoflibilitics,  and  anticipating  frufiratioH, 
1  know  not  whether  many  would  not  have  been 
roufed  to  ufefulnefs,  who,  having  been  taught  to 
confound  prudence  with  timidity,  never  ventured 
to  excel,  left  they  unfortimately  fail. 

It  is  neceffary  to  diftinguifli  our  own  intereft  from 
that  of  others,  and  that  diftin6Uon  will  perhaps 
allift  us  in  fixing  the  juft  limits  of  caution  and  ad- 
venturoufnefs.  In  an  undertaking  that  involves  the 
happinefs  or  the  fafety  of  many,  we  have  certainly 
no  right  to  hazard  more  than  is  allowed  by  thofe 
who  partake  the  danger ;  but  where  only  our- 
felves  can  fuffer  by  mifcarriage,  we  are  not  con- 
fined within  fuch  narrow  limits ;  and  ftUl  lefs  is 
the  reproach  of  temerity,  when  numbers  will  re- 
ceive advantage  by  fuccefs,  and  only  one  be 
incommoded  by  failure. 

Men  are  generally  willing  to  hear  precepts  by 
which  eafe  is  favoured  ;  and  as  no  refentment  is 
raifed  by  general  reprefentations  of  human  folly, 
even  in  thofe  who  are  moft  eminently  jealous  of 
comparative  reputation,  we  confefs,  without  re- 
luftance,  that  vain  man  is  ignorant  of  his  own 
weaknefs,  and  therefore  frequently  prefumes  to 
attempt  what  he  can  never  accomplilh  y  but  it 
ought  likewife  to  be  remembered,  that  man  is 
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no  lefs  ignorant  of  his  own  powers,  and  might 
perhaps  have  accompliflied  a  thoufand  defigns, 
which  the  prejudices  of  cowardice  reftrained  him 
from  attempting. 

It  is  obferved  in  the  golden  verfcs  of  Pythagoras, 
that  power  is  never  far  from  necejftly.  ITie  vigour 
of  the  human  mind  quickly  appears,  when  there 
is  no  longer  any  place  for  doubt  and  hefitation, 
when  diffidence  is  abforbed  in  the  fenfe  of  danger, 
or  overwhelmed  by  fome  refiftlefs  paffion.  We* 
then  foon  difcover,  that  difficulty  is  for  the  mod 
part,  the  daughter  of  idlenefs,  that  the  obftacles 
with  which  our  way  feemed  to  be  obftrufted 
were  only  phantoms,  which  we  believed  real, 
becaufe  we  durft  not  advance  to  a  clofe  examina- 
tion ;  and  we  learn  that  it  is  impoffible  to  deter- 
mine  without  experience,  how  much  conftancy 
may  endure,  or  perfeverance  perform. 

But  whatever  pleafure  may  be  found  in  the 
review  of  diftreffes  when  art  or  courage  has  fur- 
mounted  them,  few  will  be  perfuaded  to  wilh 
tfiat  they  may  be  awakened  by  want  or  terror  to 
the  conviftion  of  their  own  abilities.  Every  one 
ihould  therefore  endeavour  to  invio:orate  himfelf 
by  reafon  and  refle6tion^  and  determine  to  exert 
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the  latent  force  that  nature  may  have  repofited  in 
him,  before  the  hour  of  exigence  comes  upon 
him,  and  compulfion  (hall  torture  him  to  diligence. 
It  is  below  the  dignity  of  a  reafonable  being  to 
owe  that  ftrength  to  neceflity  which  ought  al- 
ways to  aft  at  the  call  of  choice,  or  to  need  any 
other  motive  to  induftry  than  the  defire  of  per- 
forming his  duty. 

Refleftions  that  may  drive  away  defpair,  can.* 
not  be  wanting  to  him  who  confiders  how  much 
life  is  pow  advanced  beyond  the  ftate  of  naked, 
undifciplined,  uninftrufted  nature.  Whatever  has 
been  effefted  for  convenience  or  elegance,  while 
it  was  yet  unknown,  we  believed  impoffiblfej 
and  therefore  would  never  have  been  attempted, 
had  not  fome,  more  daring  than  the  reft,  ad- 
ventured to  bid  defiance  to  prejudice  and  cen- 
fure.  Nor  is  there  yet  any  reafon  to  doubt  that 
the  fame  labour  would  be  rewarded  with  the 
fame  fuccefs.  There  arc  qualities  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  nature  yet  undifcovered,  and  combina- 
tion in  the  powers  of  art  yet  untried.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  endeavour  that  fomething* 
may  be  added  by  his  induftry  to  the  hereditary 
aggregate  of  his  knowledge  and  happinefs.  Ta 
add  much  can  indeed  be  the  lot  of  few  ^  but  to 
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add  fomething,  however  little,  every  one  may 
hope ;  and  of  every  honeft  endeavour,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that,  however  unfuccefsful,  it  will  be  at  laft 
rewarded. 


LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON. 

LORD  Bacon  died  fo  poor,  that  he  fcarce 
left  money  to  bury  him,  living  obfcurely  at 
his  lodgings  in  Gray's  Inn,  where  his  lonenefs 
and  defolate  condition  wrought  upon  his  ingenious 
temper  fo  much,  that  he  almoft  pined  away :  and 
he  had  this  unhappinefs,  after  all  his  height  of 
plenitude,  to  be  denied  beer  to  quench  his  thrift. 
For,  having  a  fickly  tafte,  he  did  not  like  the  beer 
of  the  houfe,  but  fent  to  Sir  Fulk  Greville,  Lord 
Brook,  in  his  neighbourhood,  (now  and  then,) 
for  a  bottle  of  beer,  and,  after  fome  grumbling, 
the  butler  had  orders  to  deny  it  him.  He  wrote 
a  pitiful  letter  to  King  James,  not  long  before 
his  death,  and  concludes  thus,  "  Help  me,  dear 
Sovereign,  Lord  and  Mafter,  and  pity  me  fo  far, 
that  I  who  have  been  born  to  a  bag,  be  not  now, 
in  my  old  age,  forced,  in  efFeft,  to  bear  a  wal-^ 
let;  nor  that  I,  who  defire  to  live  to  ftudy,  may  be 
driven  to  ftudy  to  livef 

ANEC. 
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ANFXDOTE 

OP 

GENERAL  OTWAY. 

GENERAL  Otway  led  fo  diflipated  a  life, 
that  he  often  drank  Tokay  of  a  guinea  a 
quart,  even  when  alone.  Upon  which  his  lady 
would  often  fay,  "  My  dear  General,  whatever 
you  do  for  the  honour  of  the  crown,  and  in  com- 
pliment to  ftate  days,  do  not  drink  fuch  expen- 
live  wine  when  by  yourfelf ;  for  what  muft  your 
poor  children  do?"  ^^Oh  !"  fays  the  General,  «  I 
am  eafy  as  to  that,  let  them  fmell  at  the  corks." 

It  being  neceflary  to  tap  him  fome  time  after 
for  the  dropfy,  he  went  through  the  operation 
Jike  a  foldier;  but,  aficing  what  the  furgeons  had 
found?  and  they  replying  watery  he  faid,  "  How 
can  that  be?  I  never  drank' a  drop  of  water  in 
my  life.  But  how  long  will  it  be  before  I  muft 
be  tapped  again  ?"  On  being  anfwered,  in  fix 
months,  he  replied,  "  It  is  impoffible !  no  veffel 
in  my  houfe  ever  held  above  fix  weeks." 

In  ftiort,  his  life  was  fo  profligate,  that  his 
lady  at  laft,  faying,  "  Why !  General,  you  will 
not  leave  a  (hilling  to  bury  you,"  he  anfwered, 
*'  Oh !  ril  ftink  them  into  good  manners." 

CON- 
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CONJUGAL  LOVR 

CHARLES  Emanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy^ 
had  fome  pretenfions  on  the  city  df*Geneva, 
and  endeavoured,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Jaft 
century,  to  feize  upon  it  by  furprize  :  for  this 
purpofe  he  affaulted  it  in  the  night  time,  but  the 
fuccefs  did  not  anfwer  his  expeftations ;  the 
alarm  being  fpread,  before  a  fufficient  number 
of  affailants  were  got  upon  the  walls,  the  in- 
habitants beat  immediately  ^*  to  arms,"  and  foon 
repulfed  the  befiegers,  too  weak  to  refift  their 
united  efforts.  Thofe  who  had  the  misfortune 
of  falling  into  their  hands,  were  condemned  to 
fuflfer  an  ignominious  death.  Amongft  the  prifo- 
ners,  there  was  an  officer  of  diftinftion.  ITie 
news  of  his  fate  was  carried  to  the  ears  of  his 
wife,  who,  although  big  with  child,  flew  to  the 
place  deftined  for  the  execution  of  her  hufband, 
and  on  her  knees  craved  the  permiffion  of  em- 
bracing him  for  the  laft  time.  This  demand 
was  cruelly  denied  her,  and  the  officer  was  hanged 
before  her  eyes,  without  its  being  poffible  for  her 
to  approach  him.  She  followed,  howercr,  the 
corpfe  of  her  dear  hufband  to  the  fpot  where  it 
was  to  be  expofed.  There  fhe  fat  down,  before 
the  mournful  fpcftacle,  ainl  perfifled  in  remaiit- 
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ing  there ;  it  not  being  poffible  for  any  one  to  pre- . 
vail  on  her  to  take  food  or  nourifhment,   or  to 
draw  her  attention  one  moment  from  the  cherifhed 
body,  tin  death  (which  (he  impatiently  waited  for) 
came  at^ft,  and  fhut  her  eyes  for  ever. 


VANITY. 

VANITY  is  little  elfe  than  an  officious,  civil, 
filly  thing,  that  runs  on  errands  for  its 
betters,  and  is  content  to  be  paid  with  a  fmile  for 
its  good-will  by  thofe  who  have  too  much  good 
fcnfe  to  (hew  it  any  real  refpeft :  when  it  is  harm, 
lefs,  it  would  be  hard  to  wound  it,  out  of  wan- 
tonnefs  j  when  it  is  mifchievous,  there  is  merit  in 
chaftifing  it  with  the  whip  of  ridicule.  A  lap- 
dog  may  be  endured,  if  he  is  inofFenfive,  and 
does  not  annoy  the  company ;  but  a  fnappifli, 
barking  pet,  though  in  a  lady's  arms,  deferves  to 
have  his  ears  pulled  for  his  impertinence. 

The  greateft  human  virtue  bears  no  propor- 
tion to  human  vanity.  We  always  think  our- 
felves  better  than  we  are,  and  are  generally  de- 
firous  that  others  (hould  think  us  ftill  better  than 
we  really  think  ourfelves. 

Thofc, 
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Thofe,  whom  their  vhtue  reftrains  from  deceiv- 
ing others,  are  often  difpofed  by  their  vanity  to 
deceive  themfelves. 

We  are  fometimes  bewildered  by  ignorance, 
and  fometimes  by  prejudice  ;  but  we  feldom  de- 
viate far  from  tht  right,  but  when  we  deliver  our- 
felves  up  to  the  direftion  of  vanity. 


A  SACRED  LYRIi©, 

fVroletyaYovTH  ^i4,/A«i  a/ Gloucester  School, 
on  his  tang  awakened^  Feb.  3,  1749^  by  a  violent 
Storm  ^/'Thunder  affdf  Lightning. 

LOCKED  in  the  arms  of  balmy  fleep. 
From  ev*ry  care  of  day  ^ 
As  filent  as  the  folded  flieep. 
And  as  fecure  I  lay. 

Sudden  tremendous  Thunders  roll. 
Quick  Lightnings  round  me  glare  ; 

The  folemn  fcene  alarms  the  foul. 
And  wakes  the  mind  to  prayer. 

Whatever,  O  Lord,  in  this  ftill  hour, 
Thefe  awful  founds  portend ! 

Whether 
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Whether  fole  engines  of  thy  power. 
Or  groans  for  Nature's  end ! 

Grant  me  to  bear  with  equal  mind, 

Ihefe  terrors  of  the  iky; 
For  ever  as  thou  wilt,  refign^d. 

Alike  to  live  or  die. 

If  wak'd  by  thy  vindiftive  hand. 

This  mighty  tempeft  ftirs  ; 
That  peal  the  voice  of  thy  command, 

Thofe  flan!es  thy  meffengers. 

Welcome  the  bolt,  where'er  it  fall. 

Beneath  the  paffing  fun  ; 
Thy  gracious  will  determines  all. 

And  let  that  will  be  done ! 

By  all  whom  each  explofion  fhakes. 

One  truth  be  underftood  ; 
The  glorious  God  the  Thunder  makes, 

And  all  he  makes  is  good. 

But  if,  as  Nature's  laws  ordain. 

Not  deftin'd  by  thy  will; 
The  bolt  exerts  its  wild  domain, 

Sclf-authoris'd  to  kill. 
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Quick  interpofe  all-gracious  Lord, 

In  this  remorfelefs  night ; 
Arife — and  be  alike  ador'd. 

For  mercy — as  for  might ! 

Vouchfafe  amidft  this  time  of  dread. 
Thy  fuppliant's  voice  to  hear ; 

O  fave  from  harm  each  friendly  head. 
And  all  my  foul  holds  dear ! 

Let  it  not  kill,  where  riot  foul 
Pours  forth  the  drunken  jeft ; 

Nor  where  the  guilt-envenom 'd  foul. 
Starts  wild  from  troubl'd  reft. 

A  while  O  fpare  thefe  finful  breafts, 
Whofe  deeds  the  night  deform; 

But  ftrike  where  fmiling  virtue  refts, 
Unconfcious  of  the  ftorm. 

jSuccour  the  couch  where  beauty  lies. 

All  pale  with  tender  fear  y 
Where  ficknefs  lifts  its  languid  eyes, 

O  pour  thy  comforts  there ! 

Nor  ufelefs  wafte  this  moral  night. 
Like  common  hours  away  ^ 
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But  glow  with  wifdom's  facred  light. 
More  bright  than  orient  day. 

So  on  that  awful  judgment  day, 
Whofe  image  (hakes  the  foul ; 

When  kceneft  Lightnings  {hoot  their  ray. 
And  loudeft  Thunders  roll. 

Well  pleas'd,  O  Lord,  each  eye  fliall  fee 
Thofe  final  Thunders  hurl'd  ; 

And  mark  with  joy,  for  love  of  Thee, 
Tliat  flafli  which  melts  the  world  ! 


AN 

ORIGINAL  LETTER 

FROM 

MR.  POPE  TO  MR.  DIGBY. 

December  28th,  1724. 

"  TT  is  now  the  feafon  to  wifli  you  a  good  end 
A  of  one  year,  and  a  happy  beginning  of 
another ;  but  both  thefc  you  know  how  to  take 
yourfelf,  by  only  continuing  fuch  a  life  as  you 
have  been  long  accuftomcd  to  lead.     As  for  good 
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works  they  are  things  we  dare  not  name,  either  to 
thofe  that  do  them,  or  to  thofe  that  do  them  not : 
the  firft  are  too  modeft,  and  the  latter  too  felfifh, 
to  bear  the  mention  of  what  are  become  either  too 
old  fafhioned,  or  too  private,  to  conftitute  any 
part  of  the  vanity  or  refleftion  of  the  prefent  age. 
However,  it  were  to  be  wilhed,  that  people 
would  now  and  then  look  upon  good  works  as 
they  do  upon  old  wardrobes,  merely  in  cafe  any 
of  them  fliould  by  chance  come  into  fafhion  again; 
as  ancient  farthingales  revive  in  modem  hooped 
petticoats  (which  may  be  properly  compared  to 
charities,  as  they  cover  a  multitude  of  fins). 

"  They  tell  me,  that  at  Colefliill  certain  anti- 
quated charities  and  obfolete  devotions,  are  yet 
fubfifting ;  that  a  thing  called  Chriftian  chearful- 
nefs  (not  incompatible  with  Chriftmas-pyes  and 
plumb-broth),  whereof  frequent  is  the  mention 
in  old  fermons  and  almanacks,  is  really  kept  alive 
and  in  praftice :  but  feeding  the  hungry,  and 
giving  alms  to  the  poor,  do  not  make  a  part  of 
good  houfekeeping,  in  a  latitude  not  more  remote 
from  London  than  fourfcorc  miles :  and  laftly,  that 
prayers  and  roaft-becf  aftually  make  fome  people- 
as  a  happy  as  a  whore  and  bottle.  But  here  in 
town,  I  affure  you,  men,  women,  and  children  have 
done  with  thcfe  things.     Charity  not  only  begins 
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but  ends  at  home ;  inftead  of  the  four  cardinal 
virtues,  now  reign  four  courtly  ones :  we  have 
cunning  for  prudence,  rapine  for  juftice,  time- 
ferving  for  fortitude,  and  luxury  for  temperance. 
Whatever  you  may  fancy,  where  you  liv^  in  a 
a  ftate  of  ignorance,  and  fee  nothing  but  quiet- 
nefs,  religion,,  and  good  humour ;  the  cafe  is  juft 
as.  I  tell  you,  where  people  underftand  the 
world,  and  know  how  to  live  with  credit  and 
glory. 

"  I  wifli  that  Heaven  would  open  the  eyes  of 
men,  and  make  them  fenfible  which  of  thefe  is 
right,  where,  upon  a  due  conviftion,  we  are  to 
quitfaftion  and  gaming,  and  high  feeding,  and 
all  manner  of  luxury,  and  to  take  to  your  country 
way;  or  you  to  leave  prayers  and  alms-giving, 
and  reading  and  exercife,  and  come  into  our 
meafures.  I  wifli,  I  fay,  that  this  matter  was 
as  clear  to  all  men  as  it  is  to 

Your  affeflionate 

POPE." 


THE 
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THE  A»ODE  QF  PEACE. 

AROUND  the  cottage  where  the  lambkins 
play, 
Where  rofy  health  and  innocence  unite ; 
Where  content  crowns  each  circling  day. 
And  fleep,  refrelhing  fleep,  each  filent  night. 

Here  what  fweet  fcenes  and  profpefts  of  delight. 
The  meadows  fmiling  in  their  flow'ry  drefs  ^ 

WTiere  warbling  birds  harmonioufly  invite, 
Peace  (heav'nly  gift)  the  rural  fpot  to  blefe. 

A  purling  brook  runs  murmuring  along, 

While  various  flow'rs,  fweet  fmelling,  deck  the 
ground  ; 

The  feather 'd  choir,  in  concert,  join  the  fong. 
And  heav'nly  fragrance  is  difiFus'd  around. 

The  fun,  when  fetting,  all  is  calm,  ferene, 

Colin  returning  from  his  daily  toil. 
The  milk  maid,  finging,  heightens  the  glad  fcene. 

As  gently  paffing  o  er  the  verdant  foil. 

No  ftrife  nor  anxious  fear  their  hours  annoy ; 
No  thoughts  of  pomp  intrude  their  peace  to 
blend ; 

S  Their 
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Their  thoughts  are  innocent,  their  looks  are  J07, 
And  ev'ry  focial  creature  is  their  friend. 

Here  let  me  dwell  (Echo  then  bore  the  found) 
No  boafted  greatnefs  me  fo  much  can  pleaie ; 

As  can  this  fpot,  where  I  at  laft  have  found 
Health,  freedom,  competence,  and  learned  eafe. 


INGRATITUDE. 


DURING  Monmouth's  rebellion,  in  the  reign 
of  James  II.  a  certain  perfon  knowing  the 
humane  difpofition  of  one  Mrs.  Gaunt,  whofe 
life  was  one  continued  exercife  of  beneficence, 
fled  to  her  houfe,  where  he  was  concealed  and 
maintained  for  fome  time ;  hearing  however  of  the 
proclamation,  which  promifed  an  indemnity  and 
reward  to  thofe  who  difcovered  fuch  as  harboured 
the  rebels,  he  betrayed  his  bencfa£lrefs :  and  fuch 
was  the  fpirit  of  jufiice  and  equity  w-hich  prevailed 
among  the  minifters,  that  he  was  pardoned  and 
recompenfed  for  his  treachery ^  while y7i^  was  burnt 
ali'cc  lor  her  charity! 

A  MO- 
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A  MODEL  FOR  A  PRINCE. 

OF  all  the  affe£lions  that  attend  human  Jife^ 
the  love  o(  glory  is  the  moft  ardent^  Ac- 
cording as  this  is  cultivated  in  Princes,  it  produces 
the  greateft  good,  or  greateft  evil.  Where  Sove^ 
reigns  have  it  by  impreflions  received  from  edu- 
cation only,  it  creates  an  ambitious,  rather  than 
a  noble  mind.  Where  it  is  the  natural  bent  of 
a  Prince's  inclination,  it  prompts  him  to  the  pur- 
fuit  of  things  truly  glorious.  "  'ITie  perfeftion 
of  glory  (fays  TuUy,)  confifts  in  thefe  three  par- 
ticulars :  That  the  people  love  ,us :  That  they 
have  confidence  in  us :  That  they  think  us  de- 
ferving  of  honour.  This  was  fpoken  of  great- 
nefs  in  a  commonwealth.  But  to  form  an  idea 
of  confummate  glory  in  a  Monarch,  we  muft  add 
to  the  above-mentioned  happy  circumftances,  a 
certain  neceflary  inexiftence  and  difrelifh  of  what- 
ever does  not  manifeftly  tend  to  promote  the  fe- 
licity and  welfare  pf  his  fubjeft^. 

One  of  the  divinefl:  pleafures  of  human  nature, 
is  certainly  that  of  doing  good,  efpecially  to  nu- 
merous focieties,  and  large  bodies  of  men.    Peter 

the 
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the  Great,  Emperor  of  Riiflia,  when  he  came  to 
the  years  of  manhood,  found  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  a  vaft  and  numerous  people,  mafler  of  a  vaft 
territory,  and  abfolute  commrnder  of  both  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  his  fubjefts.  In  the  midft 
of  this  unbounded  greatnefs,  and  plenitude  of 
power,  the  generous  youth  turned  his  thoughts 
tipon  himfelf  and  his  people  with  forrow.  Sor- 
did ignorance,  and  brutal  manners,  the  diftin- 
guilhing  charafteriftics  of  his  country,  he  beheld 
and  condemned.  His  judgment  fuggcfted  the 
fieceflity  of  a  reformation,  and  his  courage  en- 
abled hhn  to  efFetluate  it.  For  this  purpofe  he 
did  not,  as  is  ufual  in  finrh  cafes,  fend  to  that  na- 
tion which  was  then  in  greateft  efteem  for  pq- 
litenefs,  and  wlience  the  reft  of  the  European 
world  had  chiefly  borrowed  theirs  ;  but  he  him^ 
felf  left  his  diadem,  to  learn  the  true  way  to 
glory  and  immortal  fame,  by  an  application  to 
tliofe  ufcful  and  beneficial  arts  which  conftitute 
the  true  riches  of  every  country  that  is  poflefled 
of  them.  Mechanic  employments  and  operations 
were,  very  properly,  the  firft  objefts  of  his  atten- 
tion. With  this  glorious  defignhc  travelled  into 
foreign  nations,  in  an  obfcure  manner;  above  re- 
ceiving little  honours  in  the  countrieswhere  he  oc- 
calionally  fojoumed,  when  they  had  the  leaft  ten- 
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dency  to  obftruft  what  in  his  cftimation  was  of  infi- 
nitely* greater  confequence,a  full  information  of  the 
nature  and  advantages  of  their  feveral  trades  and 
nianufa6tures,  the  refpeftive  excellencies  and  de* 
fefts  of  their  conftitutions  aud  governments ;  in 
a  word,  their  whole  arts  of  peace  and  war.  By 
thefe  means,  as  Angular  as  glorious,  this  great 
Prince  laid  the  foundation  of  a  folid  and  lading 
fame,  by  perfonal  labour,  perfonal  knowledge, 
and  perfonal  valour. 

Others  may,  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe,  be  faid  to 
command  themfelves:  Peter  did  literally  put  him- 
felf  under  his  own  command.  How  generous 
and  noble,  to  enter  his  own  name  as  a  private  man 
in  the  army  he  himfelf  had  raifed,  that  none 
might  expeft  to  out  run  the  fteps  by  which  he  him- 
felf advanced  !  By  fuch  meafures  this  truly  heroic 
Prince  learned  to  conquer;  learned  to  ufe  his 
conquefts.  How  terrible  did  he  appear  in  battle ! 
How  great  in  vi£tory ! 


A  RE- 
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A  REMARKABLE  INSTANCE 

OF 

THE  WANT  OF  FILIAL  AFFECTION. 

APeafant,  a  common  foldier  in  the  Guards 
of   Peter  the  Great,    behaved  himfelf  fo 
\rell  in  many  aflions,  (fomeof  them  under  the 
eye  of  the  Emperor  himfelf   that  notwithflanding 
his  native  obfcurity,  and  an  entire  ignorance  of 
his  parents,  he  was  raifed  to  a  Captaincy  in  his 
regiment — a  rank  equal  to  Colonel  in  field  re- 
giments.     His  father,    (a  peafant  in  Siberia)  in 
great  want,   got  a  paffport  for  St.  Peterfburgh  ; 
and,  hoping  to  be  kept  by  his  fon  in  eafy  circum- 
ftances,    fold. off  his  little  all  to  defray  the  ex- 
penccs  of  a  fatiguing  journey  to  that  city.     He 
foon  learned  the  refidence  of  his  fon,  and  afked 
the  centinel  at  the  gate  to  get  fomebody  to  inform 
his  fon,  (who  at  the  fame  time  had  company  with 
him  in  the  houfe)  that  his  father  longed  to  fee 
him.     Ihe  foldiers,  flocking  together,  fcoffed'at 
and  derided  the  poor  old  man,  for  the  Captain 
had  given    it  out  that  he  was  a  gentleman  by 
birth.     Ihe  noife  made  in  the  court,  foon  brought 
out   this  Captain  and  his  company  to  fee   what 
v;as  doing — and  he  ordered  his  father  to  be  fe- 

v^rely 
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verely  beaten,  and  turned  into  the  ftreet.     This 
quickly  collefted  a  great  concourfe  of  people, 
among  whom  was  a  writer,  who  took  the  old 
man  into  a  houfe,  and,  for  a  fmall  confideration, 
drew  up  a  petition  humbly  fetting  forth  his  cafe, 
and  recommended  him  the  next  day  to  wait  at 
a  certain  place  near  the  palace,  by  which  the 
Emperor  ufually  paffed,  and  to  hold  up  his  paper 
to  his  Majefty.  In  the  morning,  the  Emperor  went 
by  in  a  two-wheeled  carriage,  attended  only  by 
one  footman,  and  obfervingthe  old  man,  flopped, 
took  his  petition,  read  it  inftantly,  and  commanded 
that  he  fliould  be  on  the  parade  next  morning,  at 
the  fame  time  telling  him  the  foldiers  fliould  have 
orders  not  to  moleft  him.     Every  thing  was  done 
accordingly ;  when  the  Guards  formed  a  circle, 
and  the  Captain  commanded  to  prefent  himfelf. 
His  Majefty  then  afl^ed  him,    whether  he  was 
bom  in  fuch  a  village?  and  of  what  parentage? 
and  enforced  true  anfwers  to  thefe  queftions,  by 
intimating  his  determination  to  punifli  a  falfe  re- 
ply to  them  with  death.     The  Captain  confider- 
ing  the  Emperor  muft  inevitably  difcover  a  decep- 
tion, and  that   putting  him  to  fo  much  trouble, 
might  not  only  prove  fatal,  but  provoke  him  to 
put  him  to  a  moft  painful  and  ignominious  death, 
fell  at  his  feet,  confeflTed  the  whole,  and  intreated 
forgivencfs.     Upon  this,  that  wife  and  wonderful 

Prince, 
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Prince,  called  for  his  iwiine  (an  oak  ftict,  kept 
in  a  fcarlet  cloth,  with  which  he  ufed  inftantly  to 
punifh  trifling  offences  with  his  own  hand)  gave 
it  to  the  old  man,  and  commanded  him  to  exer- 
cife  it  as  a  fiather  ought,  upon  difobedient  and 
ungrateful  children.  The  father  paufed — and 
told  the  Emperor  he  could  not  think  of  chaftifing 
his  fon  while  he  had  on  the  uniform  of  the  Guards. 
This  was  not  unpleafing,  and  the  Captain  was 
commanded  to  (hip  off  thefe  incumbrances, 
when  the  father  afforded  his  fon  fo  plentiful  a ' 
dofe  of  wholefome  medicine  for  the  cure  of  this 
virulent  difeafe,  that  the  Emperor  not  doubting 
its  efficacy,  difmifled  the  old  man,  ordering  one 
half  of  the  Captain's  falary  to  the  maintenance 
of  his  father,  and  told  the  ftanders  by,  that  what 
they  had  juft  now  feen  done,  was  agreeable  to 
the  laws  of  God,  and  of  the  empire,  and  he  was 
determined  thefe  laws  Ihould  be  put  in  execi>- 
tion,  without  regard  to  diftin£tion  of  office,  or 
dignity  of  defcent,  againft  every  one  who  durft 
tranfgrefs  them.  At  the  fame  time  he  acknow- 
ledged the  officer  was  a  brave  man,  and,  that  if 
he  behaved  well  for  the  future,  he  would  en- 
deavour to  forget  this  fo  unnatural ^a  crime,  and 
advance  him  according  to  the  regulations  and  his 
own  merit. 

THE 


THE   PRISONER. 

BY    LORD   CAPEL, 

When  confinal  in  the  Tewer  by  Cromwilu 

I. 

BEAT  on  proud  billows — Boreas  Wow- 
Swell,  curled  waves,  high  as  Jove's  roof; 
Your  incivilities  do  plainly  Ihow, 

That  innocence  is  tempeft  proof — 
Tho*  furly  Nereus  frowns,  my  thoughts  are  calm ; 
Then  ftrike,  afflidion,  for  thy  w;ounds  are  balm. 

n. 

That  which  the  world  mifcalls  a  jail, 

A  private  clofet  is  to  me ; 
Whilfl  a  good  confcUnce  is  my  hail. 

And  innoeence  my  liberty. — 
Locks,  bars,  and  folitude,  together  met. 
Make  me  no  pris'ner,  but  an  ancboret. 

m. 

Here,  Jin,  for  want  off  pod,  muttfiarve  j 
Where  tempting  objeds  are  not  feen  j 

And  thefe  ftrong  walls  do  only  ferve 
To  keep  rogues  out,  and  keep  me  in. 

T  Malice 
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Malice  is  now  grown  charitable.  Aire, 
Tm  not  eommitUd,  but  Fm  kept  fecterc. 

IV. 

And  whilft  I  wi/h  to  be  retir'df 

.  Into  this  private  room  Fm  turned — 
As  if  their  wifdom  had  confpir'd 

The  falatnandcr  {hould  be  bum*d. 
Or  like  thofe  fop/Ufts  who  would  drown  a  jJ/A, 
I  am  condemned  io  fuffcr  what  I  wj/S. 

V. 

The  Cynic  hugs  his  poverty^ 

The  pelican  her  wilderne/s; 
And  'tis  the  Indian's  pride  to  be 

Naked  on  frozen  Caucafus. 
Contentment  feels  no /mart: — Stoics  we  fee 
Make  torments  eafy  by  their  apathy. 

VI. 

Fm  in  this  cabinet  lock'd  up 

Like  fome  high-priz'd  Margaritc; 

Or  like  fome  Great  Mogul  or  Pope, 
Fm  cloifter*d  up  from  public  light. 

Retir'dnefs  is  a  part  of  Majefty, 

And  thus,  proud  Sultan,  Fm  as  great  as  thee. 


Thefe 
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VII. 

Thefe  manacles  upon  mine  arm 

I  as  my  miftrefs'syitHmrs  wear ; 
And  for  to  keep  mine  ancles  warm, 

I  have  fome  iron  (hackles  there. 
Thefe  walk  are  but  my  garrifon — this  cell 
Which  men  call  jail — doth  prove  my  citadel. 

VIII. 

Thus  he  that  ftruck  at  Jafon's  Ufe, 
Thinking  to  make  his  purpofe  fure ; 

By  a  mBYiciows  friendly  knife 
Did  only  wound  him  to  his  cure. 

Malice,  we  fee,  wants  xvit — for  what  is  meant 

Mifchief,  oft  times  proves  favour  by  the  event. 

IX, 

Altho'  I  cannot  fee  my  King, 

Neither  in  perfan^  nor  in  coin ; 
Yet  cofUemplation  is  a  thing] 

That  renders  what  I  have  not — mine. 
My  King  from  me  no  adamant  can  part. 
Whom  I  do  we^r  engraven  in  my  heart. 

X. 

Have  you  not  heard  the  nightingale 
A  prisoner  clofe  kept  in  a  cage } 


How 
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How  (he  doth  chant  her  wonted  tale. 

In  that  her  narrow  hermitage? 
E'en  that  her  melody  doth  plainly  prove. 
Her  wires  are  trees,  her  cage  a  pleafant  grow. 

XL 

I  am  that  bird  which  they  combine 

Thus  to  deprive  of  liberty ; 
And  tho'  my  body  they  confine. 

Yet  maugre  ihat  my  foul  is  free: 
Tho'  I'm  mewd  up,  yet  I  can  chirp  and  fing, 
Difgrace  to  rebels,  glory  to  my  King. 

XII. 

My  foul  is  free  as  is  th6  ambient  air. 
Which  doth  my  outward  parts  include ; 

Whilft  loyal  thoughts  do  (till  repair. 
To  ^company  my  folitude  : 

W  Vat,  tho*  they  did  with  chains  my  body  bind. 

My  King  can  only  captivate  my  mind ! 


THE 
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THE  EXTRAVAGANCE 
o  r 

SPANISH  PUNCTILIOS. 

PHILIP  the  Third,  King  of  Spain,  being 
taken  ill  of  a  fever  and  (hivering  in  cold 
weather,  a  braziere,  or  pan  with  burning  coals, 
was  brought  into  his  chamber,  and  placed  near 
him,  and,  by  fomeaftof  carelefsnefs,  was  placed 
fo  veiy  clofe  to  him,  as  to  fcorch  him.  A  Noble, 
who  happened  to  be  prefent,  faid  to  one  that 
flood  by  him,  "  The  King  burns."  The  other 
anfwered,  "  It  is  true ;  but  the  page,  whofe  of- 
fice it  is  to  bring  and  remove  the  braziere,  is  not 
here,"  The  confequence  of  which  was,  that,  be- 
fore the  page  could  be  found,  his  Majefty's 
leg  and  face  were  fo  burnt,  that  it  caufed  an  ery- 
j5pelas,  of  which  he  died. 

Philip  the  Fourth,  his  fucceffor,  efcaped  not 
much  better.  That  Prince  being  one  day  hunting, 
was  overtaken  by  a  violent  ftorm  of  rain  and  hail ; 
and  no  man  prefuming  to  lend  the  King  a  cloak, 
he  was  fo  wet  before  the  officer  could  be  found 
who  carried  his  own,  that  he  took  a  cold,  which 
brought  on  a  violent  and  dangerous  fever,  from 
which  he  efcaped  with  great  difficulty. 

ON 
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ON  TRUE  HAPPINESS. 

LONG  have  I  fought,  the  wifti  of  all. 
True  happinefs  to  find  ; 
\\'hich  fome  will  wealth,  fame  pleafure  call^ 
And  fome  a  virtuous  mind. 

Sufficient  wealth  to  keep  away. 

Of  want  the  doleful  fcene ; 
And  joy  enough  to  gild  the  day. 

And  make  life's  courfe  ferene* 

Virtue  enough  to  aflc  the  heart. 

Art  thou  fecure  within  ? 
Haft  thou  performed  an  honeft  part  ? 

Haft  thou  no  private  fin  ? 

This  to  perform,  thefe  things  poflefs, 

Muft  raife  a  noble  joy; 
Muft  conftitute  that  happinefs. 

Which  nothing  can  deftroy. 


THE 
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THE  DOG  CHARACTERIZED. 

A  Dog  IS  an  honeft  creature ;  and  I  am  a  friend 
to  dogs,  fays  a  worthy  writer.  Of  all  the 
beafts  that  graze  the  lawn,  or  hunt  the  foreft,  a 
dog  is  the  only  animal  that,  leaving  his  fellows, 
attempts  to  cultivate  the  friendfhip  of  man  ^  to  man 
he  looks  in  all  his  neceflities  with  a  fpeaking  eye 
for  afliftance ;  exerts  for  him  all  the  little  fervicein 
his  power  with  chearfulnefs  ind  pleafure ;  for  him 
bears  famine  and  fatigue  with  patience  and  refig- 
nation.  No  injuries  can  abate  his  fidelity;  no 
diftrefs  induce  him  to  forfake  his  benefaftor: 
ftudious  to  pleafe,  and  fearing  to  offend,  he  is  ftill 
an  humble  ftedfaft  dependent;  in  him  alone 
fawning  is  not  flattery.  Tlie  health  and  property 
of  many  perfons  are  preferved  by  this  devoted 
animal's  fervice,  as  by  him  the  midnight  robber 
is  kept  at  a  diftance,  the  infidious  thief  is  often 
detefted,  the  healthful  chace  repairs  many  a  worn 
conilitution,  and  the  poor  man  finds  in  his  dog  a 
wilUng  afliftant,  eager  to  leflen  his  toil,  and  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  fmalleft  retribution.  How  unkind, 
then,  torture  this  faithful  creature,  who  has  quit- 
ted the  foreft  to  claim  the  proteftion  of  man !  yet 
bow  ungrateful  often  the  returns  to  this  trufty 
creature  for  all  its  fervices  ? 

ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE  of  the  EMPEROR  THEODOSIUS- 

THE  Emperor  TheodoCus  committing  his  (bns 
to  be  inftrufted  by  the  learned  Arfenius, 
told  them ;  "  Children,  if  you  take  care  to  ennoble 
your  fouls  with  virtue  and  knowledge,  I  will  leave 
you  myCrown  with  pleafure;  but  if  you  neglect  that, 
J  had  rather  fee  you  lofe  the  Empire,  than  hazard 
it  into  the  hands  of  thofe  that  are  unfit  to  govern 
it ;  'tis  better  you  fliould  fuflFer  the  lofs  of  ft,  than 
occafion  its  ruin/' 


ANECDOTE  OF  KING  GEORGE  II. 

ON  a  review  of  the  Scotch  Greys  by  his  late 
Majefly,  after  applauding  their  appearance  ; 
the  King  turned  to  the  French  Ambaffador,  and 
.  a(ked  him  his  opinion  of  them ;  adding,  in  his  exult* 
ing  manner,  that  they  were  the  beft  troops  in  the 
world.  The  Ambaffador  replied,  they  were  very 
fine ;  but  added,  '^  Has  your  Majcfty  never  feen  the 
Gens  d'Armcs?  "No,  (fayshis  Majefty),  but  mj 
Greys  have."  W  hen  the  Gens  dVVrmes  were  reS 
pulfed  at  the  battle  of  Dettingcn,  they  were  at-^ 
tacked  in  their  retreat  by  the  Scotch  Greys,  and 
puflied  into  the  Danube. 

ANEC- 
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Anecdote  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

ROGER  ASCHAM,  tvho  was  Queen  Elizas 
bcth  s  fchooldiafter,  thus  defcribcs  this  pat- 
tern of  every  female  excellence  in  a  letter  of  his  to 

a  friend. 

«  At  the  time,"  fays  he  "  that  the  reft  of  the  com- 
pany were  gone  out  a  hunting,  and  to  their  othet 
amuferoentSj  I  found — O  Jupiter  and  all  the 
gods  !-^this  divine  young  lady  reading  the  Phdcdo 
of  the  divine  Plato  in  greek  with  the  moft  ton^ 
fummate  diligence.  Ariftotle's  praife  of  women 
is  perfected  in  her.  She  poflefles  good  manners^ 
prudence^  and  a  love  of  labour.  She  poflefles 
every  talent  without  the  leaft  weaknefs  of  her  fex: 
(he  fpeaks  French  and  Italian  as  well  as  flie  does 
Englifli :  flie  writes  readily  and  with  propriety : 
me  has  more  than  once^  if  you  will  believe  me  fpo. 
ken  greek  to  me." 


ANECDOTE 

O   F 

KING    tF  ILL  I  AM   III 

A  PROVISION  fliip  of  the  firft  colony  ot 
•^^*'  Scots,  that  attempted  to  fettle  at  Darien,  in 
wbi€b  were  thirty  gentlemen  paflengcrs,  fame  of 

U  them 
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them  of  noble  birth,  having  been  (hipwrccked  at 
Carthagena,  the  Spaniards  believing,  or  pretend- 
ing to  believe  tbey  wer«  fnaugglers,  caft  tb^m 
into  a  dungeon,  and  threatened  them  with  death. 
The  company  deputed  Lord  Bafil  Hamilton  from 
Scotland,  to  implore  King  William's  proteQion 
for  the  prifoners.  The  King,  at  firft,  refufed  to 
fee  him,  becaufe  he  had  not  appeared  at  Court 
when  he  was  laft  in  London.  But  when  that  dif- 
ficulty was  removed  by  explanation,  an  exprefflon 
jbll  from  the  King,  which  {hewed  his  fenfe  of  the 
generous  condu£l  of  another  perfon  although  in- 
fluenced by  the  EngUih  and  Dutch  £aft  India 
Companies,  he  could  not  refolve  to  imitate  it  in 
bis  own.  For  Lord  Bafil's  audience  having  been 
put  off  from  time  to  time,  but,  at  laft,  fixed  to  be 
in.  the  Council-chamber  after  a  Council  was  over, 
the  King,  who  had  forgot  the  appointment,  was 
palling  into  another  room,  when  Lord  Bafil  placed 
himfelf  in  the  paffage,  and  faid,  "  That  he  came 
commiffioned  by  a  great  body  of  hrs  Majefty  s 
fubjefts  to  lay  their  misfortunes  at  hrs  feet;  that 
he  had  a  right  to  be  heard,  and  would  be  heard : 
The  King  returned,  liftened  with  patience,  gave 
inftant  orders  to  apply  to  Spain  for  redrefs,  and 
then  turning  to  thofe  near  him,  faid,  *'  This 
young  man  is  too  bold,  if  any  msin  can  be  too 
bold  in  his  country's  caufc." 

EXTREMES 
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Extremes  of  Liberty  and  Reftraint, 

TO   BE    AVOIDED   IN   THE 

EDUCATION  of  YOUTH. 

13  UT  iifter  all,  is  there  no  medium   between 
^^  thefe  two  extremes,  excefs  of  confinement, 
and  excefs  of  liberty?    May  not  young  undef- 
(landings  be  allowed  to  (hoot  and  fpread  them- 
felves  a  little,  without  growing  rank  and  rampant? 
May  not  children  be  kept  iri  due  and  gentle  fub- 
jeflion  to  their  parents,  without  putting  yokes  of 
bondage  upon  them?  Is  there  no  reafonable  re- 
ftraint of  the  wild  opinions,  and  violent  inclina- 
tions of  youth,  without  making  chains  for  the  un- 
derftanding,    and   throwing   fetters  on  the  foul? 
May  not  the  young  Gentleman  begin   to  aft  like 
a  man,  without  forgetting  that  he  is  a  fon  ?  And 
maintain  the  full  liberty  of  his  own  judgment 
without  infolence  and  contempt  of  the  opinions  of 
his  elders?*  Is  it  not  poffible  for  the  parent  to  in- 
dulge, and  the  child  to  enjoy  a  full  liberty,  and 
yet  neither  encourage  nor  praftice  a  wild  licen- 
tioufnefs?  Yes  furely;  and  there  have  been  happy 
inftances,  in  the  laft  age,  and  in  this,  both  of  pa- 
rents and  children,  that  have  learned  to  tread  this 
middle  path,  arid  have  found  wifdom  and  virtue 
in  it, — piety  and  peace. 

Ut  An 
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An  AFFECTIJ^G  TALE. 

ABOUT  ten  years  agp,  there  lived  at  Vienna 
a  German  Count,  who  had  long  entertain- 
ed a  fecret  amour  with  a  young  lady  of  confidera- 
ble  family.  After  a  correfpondcnce  of  gallantries, 
which  lafted  two  or  three  years,  the  father  of  t^e 
young  Count,  whofe  family  was  reduced  to  a  low 
condition,  found  out  a  very  advantageous  match 
for  him^^and  made  his  fon  fenfible  that  he  ought 
in  common  prudence  to  clofe  with  it.  The 
Count,  upon  the  firft  opportunity,  acquainted  his 
miftrefs  very  fairly  with  what  had  pafled,  and  laid 
the  whole  inatter  before  her  with  fuch  freedom  and 
opennefs  of  heart,  that  fhe  feemingly  confented  to 
it :  fhe  only  defired  of  him,  that  they  roi^ht  have 
one  meeting  before  they  parted  for  ever. 

The  place  appointed  for  this,  their  meeting  was 
a  grove,  which  ftands  at  a  little  diftance  from  the 
town.  They  converfed  together  in  this  place  for 
fome  time,  when  on  a  fudden  the  lady  pulled  out 
a  pocket  pi  dpi,  and  (hot  her  lover  into  the  hear^, 
fo  that  he  fe\l  down  dead  at  her  feet.  She  then 
returned  to  her  father's  houfe,  telling  every  one 
flie  met  what  Ihe  had '  don?.  Her  friends,  upon 
hearing  her  (lory,  would  have  found  out  means 
for  her  efcape,  but  (he  told  them  ihe  had  killed 
ber  dear  Count,  becaufe  (he  could  not  live  witlv- 
9ut  him,  and  that  fox  the  fame  reafon  (be  was  re- 

fplvcc^ 
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folved  to  follov^  him  by  whjilcver  way  juftice 
fhould  determine.  She  was  no  fooner  feized,  but 
flie  avowed  her  guilt,  rejefted  all  excufes  that 
Yrere  made  in  her  favour,  and  begged  that  her 
execution  might  be  fpeedy.  She  was  fentenced  to 
have  her  head  cut  off;  and  was  apprehcnfive  of  no- 
thing but  that  the  intereft  of  Jner  friends  would  ob- 
tain pardon  for  her.  When  the  confeflbr  approach- 
ed her,  (he  afkcdhim  where  he  thought  the  foul  of 
her  dear  Count  was?  He  replied,  that  his  cafe  was 
very  dangerpqs,  confidering  the  circumftancej 
in  which  he  died.  Upon  this,  fo  defperatc  was  her 
phrenzy,  that  fhe  bi4  him  leave  her,  for  that  flip 
was  refolved  to  go  to  the  fame  place  where  the 
Count  was.  The  prieft  was  forced  to  give  her 
better  hopes  of  the  deceafed  (from  a  confiderati- 
Qn  that  he  was  upon  breaking  off  fo  criminal  a 
commerce,  and  leading  a  new  life,)  before  hp 
could  bring  her  ii^ind  to  ^  temper  fit  for  one  who 
was  fo  near  her  end^ 

Upon  the* day  of  her  execution,  fliedreffed  her* 
felf  in  all  her  ornaments,  and  walked  towards  the 
fcaffold  more  like  an  expe£ting  bride,  than  a  con* 
demned  criminal.  She  was  placed  in  a  chair,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuOom  of  that  place;  where  after 
having  ftretched  out  her  neck  with  an  air  of  joy, 
(he  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Count,  which 
was  ths  (ignal  appointed  for  the  executioner,  who 
with  4  fmgle  blow  of  bis  fword^  fevered  her  head 
from  her  body.  ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 

OF    THE 

GREAT  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  JUDGE, 
Lord  Chief  Jujlic€  Holt. 

IN  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  1 704,  feveral  free- 
men of  ihe  borough  of  Ayleftury  had  beea 
refufed  the  liberty  of  voting  at  an  ele6tion  for  a 
member  of  Parliament,  though  they  proved  iheir 
qualification  as  fuch:     The  law  in  this  cafe  ini« 
pofcs  a  fine  on  the  returning  officer  of  lOO/.  for 
every  fuch  offence.     On  this  principle  they  ap- 
plied to  Lord  Chief  Juflice  Holt,  who  defired 
the  officer  to  be  arretted.     The  H — of  C — ,  alar- 
med at  this  flep,  made  an  order  of  their  houfe  to 
make  it  penal  for  either  judge,  counfel,  or  attor- 
ney, to  affift  at  the  trial ;  however,  the  Lord  Chief 
Juftice,  and  feveral  lawyers,  were  hardy  enough 
to  oppofe  this  order,   and  brought  it  on  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.     The  houfe  highly  irrita- 
ted at  this  contempt  of  their  order,  fent  a  ferjeant 
at  arms  for  the  judge  to  appear  before  them ;  but 
that  refolute  defender  of  the  laws  bade  him,  with 
a  voice  of  authority,  be  gone;  on  which  they  fent 
a  fecond  meffage  by  their  fpeaker,  attended  by  as 
many  members  as  efpoufed  the  meafure.     After 
^he  fpeaker  had  delivered  his  meffage,  his  lordfhip 

replied 
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replied  to  him  in  the  following  remarkable  words  i 
*<  Go  back  to  your  chair,  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
thefe  five  minutes,  or  you  may  depend  on  it  Til 
fend  you  to  Newgate :  you  fpeak  of  your  author 
riiy,  but  I  tell  you  I  fit  here  as  an  interpreter  of 
the  laws,  and  a  diftributer  of  juftice;  and  were  the 
whole  H —  of  C —  in  your  belly,  I  would  not 
ftir  one  foot.'*  The  fpeaker  was  prudent  enough 
to  retire  ;  and  the  houfe  were  equally  prudent  to 
let  the  affair  drop. 


ANECDOTE 
Of    Dr.    B  U  S  B  T. 

IT  was  the  boaft  of  this  great  inftrudor  of 
youth,  that  at  one  time  fixtcen  out  of  the 
whole  bench  of  Bifliops  had  been  educated  by 
him.  The  unneceffary  feverity  with  refpeft  to 
difcipline  which  has  in  general  been  imputed  to 
Dr.  Bufby,  is  fuppofed,  like  many  other  fcanda- 
lous  ftories,  to  have  arifen  from^  the  prejudices 
and  malignity  of  party.  Several  letters  from  the 
fcholars  of  Dr.  Bufby  have  been  lately  difcovered, 
by  which  it  appears  that  he  was  much  beloved  by 
them.  Bufby  is  faid  to  have  allowed  no  notes  to 
any  daifiqal  author  that  wa^  read  at  Weflminfler* 

The 
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^be  late  Dr.  Johnron  Taid,  that  Bufby  lired  to 
declare  that  his  rod  was  his  fieve,  and  that  who-* 
ever  could  not  pafs  through  that  was  no  boy  for 
him.  He  early  difcovcred  the  genius  of  Dr. 
South,  lurking  perhaps  under  idlenefs  and  obfti^ 
nacy.  "I  fee/*  faid  he,  "  great  talents  in  that 
fulky  boy,  and  I  fhall  endeavour  to  bring  them 
out.**  This  indeed  he  efFefted,  but  by  means  of 
very  great  fcverity^ 


H  V  M  A  JsT  I  T  r. 

THE  Senate  of  the  Areopagites  being  aflem^ 
bled  together  in  a  mountain,  without  any 
roof  but  Heaven,  the  Senators  perceived  a  bird 
of  prey,  which  purfued  a  little  fpSirrow  that  came 
to  fave  iifelf  in  the  bofom  of  one  of  the  company. 
This  nian,  who  naturally  wis  harfh,  threw  it  froih 
him  fo  roughly  that  he  killed  it;  whereat  the 
court  was  offended  ;  and  a  decree  was  made,  by 
which  he  was  condemned  and  banifhed  from  th6 
Senate :  where  the  judicious  may  obferve,  thai 
this  company,  which  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
graved  in  the  wortd,  did  it  not  for  the  care  they 
had  to  make  a  law  concerning  fparrows  ;  but  it 
was  to  {hew  that  clemency  and  a  merciful  inclina- 
tion was  fo  neceflary  in  a  (tate,  that  a  man  defti-^ 
lute  of  it  was  not  worthy  to  hold  any  place  in  the 
government,  be  having  (as  it  were}  renounced 
humanity.  ANECDOTEr 
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An  illujirioui  Example  of 
PATRIOTISM  in  a  NEGRO  PRINCE. 

SUCH  regard  is  paid  to  the  royal  blood  in 
Fouli,  a  negro  kingdom  of  Africa,  that  no 
man  can  fucceed  to  the  crown,  but  one  who  is 
connefted  with  the  firft  monarch,  by  ah  uninter- 
rupted chain  of  females,  A  conneftion  by  males 
would  give  iio  fccurity,  as  the  women  of  that 
country  are  prone  to  gallantty. 

In  the  laft  century,  the  Prince   of  Sambaboa-^ 
the  King's  nephew  by  his  fitter,  was  invefted  with 
the  dignity  of  Kamalingo,  a  dignity  appropriated 
to  the  prefumptive  heir.     A  liberal  and   generous 
mind,  with  undaunted  courage,  rivetted  him  in  the 
afFeftions  of  the  nobility  and  people.     They  re- 
joice in  the  expectation  of  having  him   for  their 
king.     But  their  expeftation   was  blafted.     The 
king,  fond  of  his  children,  ventured  a  bold  mea- 
fure,  which  was  to  inveft  his  eldeft  fon  with  the 
dignity  of  Kamalingo,  and  to  declare  him  heir  to 
the  crown.    Though  the  Prince  of  Sambaboa  had, 
in  his  favour,  the  laws   of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  yet  he  retired  in  filence  to 
avoid  a  civil  war.     He  could  not  however,  pre- 
vent men. of  rank  from  flocking  to  him;   which^ 
X  being 
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being  interpreted  a  rebellion,  the  king  raifcd  ai» 
army,  vowing  to  put  them  all  to  the  fword.    . 

As  the  king  advanced,  the  Prince  retired,  rc- 
folving  not  to  draw  his  fword  againft  an  uncle, 
whom  he  was  accuftomed  to  call  father.  But, 
finding  that  the  command  of  the  army  was  beftow- 
cd  on  his  rival,  he  made  ready  for  battle.  The 
Prince  obtained  a  complete  viftory ;  but  his  heart 
was  not  elated.  The  horrors  of  a  civil  war  dar- 
ed him  in  the  face.  He  bid  farewell  to  his  friends,^ 
difmifled  his  army,  and  retired  into  a  neighbour- 
ing kingdom ;  relying  on  the  a{fe6lions  of  his  peo- 
ple to  be  placed  on  the  throne  after  his  uncle's 
death. 

During  his  banifiiment,  which  continued  thirty 
tedious  years,  frequent  attempts  upon  his  life  put 
his  temper  to  a  fcvere  trial;  for,  while  he  exifted, 
the  king  had  no  hopes  that  his  fon  would  reign  in 
peace.  He  had  the  fortitude  to  furmount  every 
trial ;  when,  in  the  year  1702,  beginning  to  yield 
to  age  and  misfortunes,  his  uncle  died.  His  coii- 
fin  was  depofed  ;  and  he  was  called  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  nobles,  to  reign  over  a  people 
who  adored  him. 

ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 

O    F 

Mr.     N  A  S  H; 

A  YOUNG  lady  who  was  juft  come  out  of  the 
country,  and  afFefled  to  drefs  in  a  very 
plain  manner,  was  fitting  on  a  bench  at  Bath,  as 
Nafli  and  fome  of  his  companions  were  palling 
by;  upon  which,  turning  to  one  of  them,  he  faid, 
**  There  is  a  fraart  country  girl;  I  will  have  fome 
difcourfe  with  her."  Then  going  up  to  the  lady, 
*'  So,  Child,"  fays  he,  >*  you  are  juft  come  to 
Bath,  I  fee?  "  Yes,  Sir,**  anfwercd  the  lady. 
**  And  you  have  been  a  good  girl  in  the  country, 
and  learned  to  read  your  book,  I  hope?'*  Yes, 
Sir."  "  Pray  now,"  fays  he,  "  let  me  examine 
you?  I  know  you  have  read  your  bible,  and  the 
hiftory  of  Tobit  and  his  Dog;  now,  can  you  tell 
me  what  was  the  dog's  name  ?'•  "  Yes,  Sir."  fays 
fhe,  "  his  name  was  Najh^  and  an  impudent  dog 
he  was." 

X  2  HISTORICAL 
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HISTORICAL  ANECDOTE 

O    F 

JAMES  II.  when  DUKE  of  YORK. 

T  AD  Y  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  the  great  Earl 
•*^  of  Clarendon,  having  been  feduced  by  JameS| 
and  complaint  being  made  to  the  king  by  her  fa- 
ther, of  the  difhonour  done  his  family,  Charles, 
however  eafy  in  his  morals,  refleSed  on  the  in- 
jury done  to  his  friend,  and  with  a  noble  fpirit, 
that  added  lull  re  both  to  the  monarch  and  the 
man,  commanded  his  brother  to  make  the  lady 
reparation,  and  receive  her  hand  in  wedlock. 
A  mariage  under  fuch  reftriftions,  could  not  bu^ 
be  a  matter  of  inexpreflible  uneafinefs  to  the  duke: 
the  lady's  charafter,  however,  was  reftored  by 
the  performance  of  the  facred  ceremony;  yet,  not 
all  the  entreaties  of  her  friends  could  prevail  upon 
her  hufband  to  obtain  her  that  precedency  her 
-  rank  now  demanded^  or  to  acknowledge  her  in 
public  as  his  Dutchefs.  Some  time  rolled  on  ip 
gloomy  difcontent;  the  Duke,  driven  from  home 
by  his  domeftic  troubles,  fought  refuge  in  the 
company  of  fome  of  the  bon  vivants  of  that  age, 
and  in  the  arms  of  diflipation  thought  to  forget 
bis  forrows.     Whether  it  was  from  the  facility  he 

himfelf 
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himfelfhad  found  in  overcoming  the  lady's  fcru* 
pies;  whether  from  the  difparity  of  birth  and  rank, 
or  whether  he  had  entertained  fome  hopes  of  a 
future  union,  more  equal  to  his  illuftrious  ftation, 
he  liftcned  with  the  utmoft  fatisfaftion  to  every 
report  circulated  to  her  prejudice,   and  it  would 
have  been  indeed  a  wonder,  if  in  a  court,  where 
gallantry  and  fcandal  were  the  reigning  topics^ 
this  unfortunate  lady  had  efcaped  the  fangs  of  ca- 
lumny ;  envy  could  not  but  difcern  fo  fair  a  mark, 
her  illuftrious  confort,  heir  apparent  to  the  throne, 
and  the  high  office  of  her  noble  father,  rendered 
her  difgrace  ftill  keener,  and  gave  the  imbittered 
fhafts  of  malice  treble  force.     The  Duke  liftened 
to  every  breath  of  fame,  and  wifhed  but  an  occa*. 
fion  to  diflblve  a  connexion,  that  was  now  be- 
come infupportable;  when  an  incident  occurred 
that  changed  the  fyftem  of  his   thoughts,  awaked 
every  fenfe  of  honour  in  his  foul,  opened  his  eyes 
to  the  virtues  of  an  amiable  wife,   defeated  the 
malicious  defigns  of  her  enemies,  and  placed  her 
infinitely   beyond  their  reach.     James  had   been 
difcourfing  one  evening  on  his  favourite  fubjeft, 
and  lamenting  to  three  of  his  friends  the  irkfome- 
nefs   of  his  fituation,   at  the   fame  time  founding 
them  about  their  opinion,  and  wifliing  them  freely 
to  communicate   their  fentiments  of  his  Dutchefs; 
thefe  were,  theEarlof  Arran,  Colonel  Talbot,  and 

the 
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the  Lord  Germain:  thcfe  couruflics,  the  infe£b  of 
the  royal  fan  ftiine,  not  only  gave  into  his  wifhes, 
in  depreciating  a  charafter  that  ftood  the  teft  of 
envy,  but  each  related  a  tale  that  nearly  proved 
their  perfonal  criminality  with  the  lady;  difdain- 
ing  the  folemn  bounds  of  truth  and  honour  to 
pleafe  the  ear,  and  foothe  the  humour  of  their  fu* 
ture  fovereign.  The  Duke  greedily  devoured 
their  information,  and  departed  as  if  determined 
to  purfue  the  courfe  they  expefted;  but  when 
upon  his  pillow  he  refolved  in  his  mind  the  ma- 
lignant abfurdity  of  their  atteftations,  the  reftitudc 
of  his  lady's  conduft,  together  with  the  undefer- 
vcd  treatment  fhe  had  met  with  from  him,  he, 
with  the  morning,  refolved  to  make  her  repara- 
tion for  the  uneafinefs  he  had  occafioned  her:  on 
his  communicating  his  intentions,  a  fliower  of 
tears  fell  from  her  eyes;  the  chancellor  was  fent  for 
to  participate  in  his  daughter's  joy,  and  a  fplendid 
Icvcc  bore  witnefs  to  this  unexpefled  change, 
Arran,  Talbot  and  Germain,  on  being  fent  for, 
concluded  a  very  differeiU  fcene  was  going  to  en- 
iuc;  they  faw  fhe  had  been  weeping,  and  this 
confirmed  their  fufpicions;  a  vifible  confufion 
appeared  in  the  room,  the  chancellor  ftood  like- 
wife  leaning  againft  the  wall  in  a  very  penfivc 
pofition :  but  how  aftoniflicd  were  they  when  the 
Duke  taking  her  by  the  hand,  informed  his  three 

friends. 
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friends,  that  he  had  fent  for  them  to  be  prefcnt 
at  an  aft  of  jufticc,   and  as  he  knew   them  moft  ' 
particularly  attached  to  his  intereft,   dcfired  they 
would  firft   falute    that   lady  as  ,the  Dutchefs  of 
York!      Scarce   could   thefe   time-ferving  fyco- 
phants  conceal  their  confufion,  and  their  compli- 
ments were   made  with  an  ill   grace;    however, 
whether  from  her  goodnefs  of  heart,  or  whether 
the  Duke  had  concealed  the  tranfaftion  from  her 
Ihe  never  (hewed  the  leaft  coolnefs  towards  her 
adverfaries,  but  with  the  peculiar  grace  that  at- 
tended all  her  aftions,  incrcafed  the   felicity  of 
every  friend  about  her,  and  tho*  fhe  did  not  live 
to  attain  the  regal  honours,  they  graced  her  off- 
fprings  in  the  perfons  of  the  Princefs  of  Orange^ 
afterwards  Queen  Mary  II.  and  the  late  illuftriou* 
Oueen  Anne. 


A  POLITICAL  AKECDOTE. 

\  CERTAIN  nobleman  of  great  property  in 
^^  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  who  had  eight 
members  entirely  at  his  devotion,   was  applied  to 

by  the  m 1  party  for  his  Interefl  upon  the  di- 

vifion  in  the  H — feof  C s  of  Ireland,  relative 

to  the  augmentation  of  the  troops  in  that  king- 
dom, to  which  he  made  the  following  curious 
reply.  ''  If 
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*' If  them ry  will  be  honeft,  and  pay  the 

demand  owing  to  *my  father  and  grandfather,  I 
will  inftruft  my  b— i-gh  members  to  vote  for  the 
meafure;  if  not,  they  fhall  vote  againft  it,  and  we 
(hall  furely  carry  it." 

The  event  was  the  m — ry  refufed  the  terms  pro- 
pofed,    and   thereby   the    queftion    was^  carried 

.  againft  them.     It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
this  n      ■   n's  patriotifm,  or  felf^ntereft^  was  the. 
greateft;  but  upon    Dr.  L — 's  being  acquainted  ^ 
with  the  affair,  he  faid.  If  this  was  the  cafe^  he  was 

Jorry  they  had  carried  the  meafure  ;  for  if  Ireland 
harboured  men  offuch  principles^  the  kingdom  was 
not  worth  faving. 


AJV-ECDOTE  of  LORD  S- 


/  I  ^HIS  Lord,  was  the  favourite  of  King  George 
-**  II.  and  one  of  the  Generals  of  the  Englifli 
army  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen.  The  difpofitions 
of  the  Marfhal  de  Noaillcs  were  fo  judicious,  that 
nothing  but  the  impetuofity  of  a  fubordinate 
French  Officer  faved  the  Allied  Army  from  de- 
ftrufticn,  and  even  gave  them  an  unexpefted  vic- 
tory.    The  confcquence  was,   that  Lord   S , 

who  was  the  only  perfon  that  fcemed  to  be  fcnfi- 

ble 
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ble  of  the  unfkilful  movements  of  the  Allies^  but 
Vhofe  fentiments  were  difregarded,  loft  the  favour 
of  his  Sovereign,  and  retired  from  the  army  in 
difguft.  On  his  arrival  at  London,  he  propofcd 
to  refide  on  his  eftate  in  Scotland;  but  fome  days 
before  his  intended  departure,  he  received  a  letter 
in  a  very  extraordinary  ftyle,  calculated  at  once 
to  ftimulate  curiofity  in  a  mind  not  eafily  daun^n 
ted.  It  defired  an  interview  at  a  particiilaf  time 
and  place,  upon  bufinefs  of  the  utmoft  impor-^^ 
tance,  and  requiring  him  to  come  unattended* 
His  Lordfhip,  who  did  not  pay  immediate  atten- 
tion to  this  letter,  received  a  fecond,  the  next 
day,  in  terms  ftill  more  energetic.  This  fecond 
fummons  appeared  too  fingdlar  to  be  difregarded* 
Lord  S  ,  therefore,  went  to  the  place  appoin- 
ted, withoiit  any  attendants,  but  not  Unarmed; 
nor  was  he  abfolutely  devoid  of  fear,  when  he  en- 
tered one  of  the  bye-places,  in  the  itietropolii, 
that  moft  commonly  indicates  the  refidence  of  po-» 
verty  and  wretchcdnefs.  He  Went  iip  k  dirty 
ftair-cafe  into  a  garret,  where,  by  the  glimmering 
light,  he  perceived  a  man,  ftretched  upon  a  bed^ 
with  every  appearance  of  extreme  old-age.  ^*  My 
'^  Lord,"  faid  this  unexpeded  bbjeft,  **  I  was 
"impatient  to  fee  you.  I  have  heard  of  your  fame* 
Be  feated :  you  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
'*  a  man  a  hundred  and  twenty  five  years  old.'* 
Y  Lord 
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Lord  S— fat  down,  waiting  with  the  utmoft  impw- 
llencc  for  the  unravelling  of  this  extraordinary 
adventure^  while  the  centenary  proceeded  tp  in- 
quire, whether  his  Lordfliip  had  not  occafion  for 
certain  writings  that  related  to  his  family  and  his 
fortune.  *'  Yes,"  replied  his  Lordfliip  with  emo- 
tion, "  I  want  certain  papers,  the  lofs  of  which 
•'  has  deprived  me  of  great  part  of  my  inheri- 
•*  tance. — '^  There,"  returned  the  old  man,  giving 
him  the  key  of  a  fmall  cafket,  "  There  are  thefe 
^<  writings  depofited." — *«  To  whom,"  faid  his 
•*  Lordfliip,  the  moment  he  difcovered  the  trea- 
•*  fure,  "  To  whom  am  I  indebted  for  this  inefti- 
mablc  favour?'' — «  Oh,  my  Son/*  replied  the  old 
♦'  man,  "  come,  and  embrace  your  great  grand* 
•<  father." — ''  My  great  grandfather T  interrupted 
bis  Lordfliip,  with  inexpreflible  aftonifliment. 
But  how  much  more  was  he  aftoniflied,  when  this 
anceftor  informed  him  that  he  was  the  maflced  ex- 
ecutioner of  King  Charles  L  "  An  infatiable 
thirft  of  vengeance,"  continued  he  **  impelled  me 
"  to  this  abominable  crime.  I  had  been  treated, 
^*  as  I  imagined,  with  the  higheft  indignity  by  my 
**  Sovereign.  I  fufpcfted  him  of  having  feduced 
«'  my  Daughter.  I  facrificed  every  fenfe  of  loy- 
'«  ally  and  virtue  to  revenge  this  imaginary  injury. 
*^  I  entered  into  all  the  defigns  of  Cromwell  and 
^^  his  aflbciates :  I  paved  the  way  to  his  ufurpa- 

^*  lion 
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^^tion:  I  even  refined  on  vchgeancie :  I  folicited 
**  Cromwell  to  let  me  be  the  executioner,  and  to 
*«  fill  up  the  meafure  of  my  guilt ;  the  unhappy 
^  King  knew,  before  the  fatal  blow,  the  man  that 
<«  was  lo  inflia  it.  From  that  day  my  foul  has 
*'  been  a  prey  to  diftraftion  and  remorft.  I  have 
"  been  an  exile,  a  voluntary  outcaft,  in  Europe 
**  and  Afia,  near  fourfcore  years.  Heaven,  as  if 
**  to  punifh  me  with  feverer  rigour,  has  prolonged 
**  my  exiftence  beyond  the  ordinary  term  of  na- 
**  ture.  This  cafket  h  the  only  remains  of  my 
"  fortune.  I  came  here  to  end  my  wretched  days: 
**  I  had  heard  of  your  difgracc  at  court,  fo  much 
*'  the  reverfe  of  what  your  virtues  merited;  and 
^  I  was  defirous,  before  I  breathed  my  laft,  to 
*•  contribute  thus  to  your  welfare.  All  the  return 
*•  I  a(k  is,  that  you  leave  me  to  my  wretched  fate, 
**  and  fhed  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  one,  whofe 
^*  long,  long  repentance,  I  hope,  may  at  laft  ex- 
"  piatc  his  crime." 

'*  Lord  S carneftly  prcffcd  his  hoary  an- 

ceftor  to  retire  with  him  into  Scotland,  and  there 
to  live,  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  under  a 
fi£litious  name.  He  long  withftood  all  thefe  in- 
treaties ;  but  wearied  out,  at  length,  by  impor- 
tunity, he  confented,  or  rather  feemed  to  confent. 

The 
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The  next  day,  however,  when  his  Lordlhip  retur- 
ned) he  found  that  this  repentant  great  grandfather 
bad  quitted  the  fpot;  and  notwithflanding  all  the 
refearches  that  \vere  made,  his  fate  remains  a  myf- 
tery  to  this  day.*' 


THE    RAKE    REFORMED 

I  N   the; 

HOUSE  OF  MOURNING. 

FLORINO  wa$  young  and  idle;  he  gave  him- 
felf  up  to  all  the  diverfions  of  the  town,  and 
roved  wild  among  the  pleafures  of  fenfe;  nor  did 
lie  conBne  himfelf  within  the  limits  of  virtue,  or 
withhold  his  heart  from  any  forbidden  joy.  Often 
bath  he  been  heard  to  ridictile  marriage,  and  af* 
firm  thai  no  man  can  mourn  heartily  for  a  dead 
wife,  for  then  he  hath  leave  by  the  law  to  choofc 
a  new  companion;  to  riot  in  all  the  gayer  fcenes 
pf  a  new  courtfbip?  and  perhaps  to  s^dvapce  his 
fortune  too. 

When  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Serena,  **  Well, 
faid  he,  I  will  go  and  vifit  ray  friend  Lucius,  and 
rally  him  a  little  on  this  occafion.'*  He  went  the 
next  day  in  all  the  wantonnefs  of  his  heart  to  fuU 
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fil  his  defign)  inhuman  and  barbarous^  as  it  was, 
aqd  to  fport  with  folcmn  forrow.  But  jvhen  Lu-  . 
ejus  appeared,  the  man  of  gaiety  was  ftrangely 
fvirprized,  he  faw  fuch  a  fincere  and  inimitable 
diftrefs  fitting  on  his  countenance,  and  difcover- 
jng  itfelf  in  every  air  and  a6lion,  that  he  dropped 
his  cruel  purpofe,  his  foul  began  to  melt,  and  he 
afiumed  the  comforter* 

Florino's  method  of  confolation  were  all  drawn 
from  two  topics :  fonoe  from  fate  and  neceflity, 
advifing  an  heroic  indolence  about  unavoid* 
able  events,  which  are  pafled  and  cannot  be  re- 
verfed ;  and  fome  were  derived  from  the  various 
amufements  of  life  which  call  the  foul  abroad, 
and  divide  and  fcatter  the  thoughts,  and  fufFer 
not  the  mind  to  attend  to  its  inward  anguifli. 
Come,  LjUcius,  faid  he,  come,  fmooth  your 
brows  a  little  and  brighten  up  for  an  hour  or  two: 
come  along  with  me  to  a  concert  this  evening 
where  you  (hall  hear  fome  of  the  bed  pieces  of 
mufic  that  were  ever  compofed,  and  performed 
by  fome  of  the  beft  hands  that  ever  touched  an  in- 
ftrument.  To  morrow  I  will  wait  on  you  to  the 
play,  or,  if  you^  pleafe  to  the  new  opera,  where 
the  fcenes  are  fo  furprifing  and  fo  gay,  that  they 
would  almoft  tempt  an  old  hermit  from  his  beloved 
cell,  and  gall  back  his  years  to  three  and  twenty. 

Come, 
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Come,  my  friend,  what  have  the  living  to  do 
with  the  dead  ?  Do  but  forget  your  grievances 
a  little,  and  they  will  die  too :  come,  fhake  ofiF  the 
fpleen,  divert  your  heart  with  the  entertainments 
of  wit  and  melody,  and  call  away  your  fancy  from 
thefe  gloomy  and  ufelefs  contemplations.  Thus 
he  ran  on  in  his  own  way  of  talking,  and  opened 
to  his  mourning  friend  the  bed  fprings  of  comfort 
that  he  was  acquainted  with. 

Lucius  endured  this  prattle  as  long  as  he  was 
able  to  endure  it,  but  it  bad  no  manner  of  influ- 
ence to  (launch  the  bleeding  wound,  or  to  abate 
his  fmarting  forrows.  His  pain  waxed  more  in- 
tenfe  by  fuch  fort  of  applications,  and  the  grief 
foon  grew  too  uniuly  to  contain  itfelL 

Lucius  then  aflced  leave  to  retire  a  little  :  FIo- 
rino  followed  him  foftly  at  a  di (lance  to  the  door 
of  his  clofet,  where  indeed  he  obferved  not  any  of 
the  rules  of  civility  or  of  jud  decency,  but  placed 
himfelf  near  enough  to  liden  how  the  pa(Con  took 
its  vent:  and  there  he  heard  the  di(lre(red  Lucius 
mourning  over  Serena*s  death  in  fuch  language  as 
this. 

What  did  Florino  talk  about?  Neceflity  and 
fate?  Alas,  this  is  my  mifery,  that  fo  painful  an 
event  cannot  be  reverfed,  that  the  divine  will  has 
made  it  fate,  and  there  is  a  necs(fity  of  my  endur- 
ing  it.  Plays 
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Plays  and  muGc  and  operas!  what  poor  trifles 
are  theCe  to  'give  eafe  to  a  wounded  heart !  to  a 
heart  that  has  Ipft  its  choiceft  half !  a  heart  that 
lies  bleeding  in  deep  anguifli  under  fuch  a  keen 
parting  (Iroke^  and  the  long,  long  abfence  of  my 
Serena  1  She  is  gone.-— The  defire  of  my  eyes  and 
the  delight  of  my  foul  is  gone. — The  firft  of  earth- 
ly comforts  and  the  beft  of  mortal  bleffings. — 
She  is  gone,  and  (he  has  taken  with  her  all  that 
was  pleafant,  all  that  could  brighten  the  gloomy 
hours  of  life,  that  could  foften  the  cares  and  re- 
lieve the  burthens  of  it.  She  is  gone,  and  the 
beft  portion  and  joy  of  my  life  is  departed.  Will 
flic  never  return,  never  come  back  and  blefs  my 
eyes  again  ?  No  ;  never,  never. — She  will  no 
more  come  back  to  vifit  this  wretched  world,  and 
to  dry  thefe  weeping  eyes.  That  beft  portion  of 
my  life,  that  deareft  bleffing  is  gone,  and  will  re- 
turn no  more.  Sorrows  in  long  fucceflion  await 
me  while  I  live ;  all  my  future  days  are  marked 
out  for  grief  and  darknefs. 

Let  the  man,  who  feels  no  inward  pain  at  the 
lofs  of  fuch  a  partner,  drefs  his  dwelling  in  black 
fliade  and  difmal  formalities:  let  him  draw  the 
curtains  of  darknefs  around  him  and  teach  his 
chambers  a  fafliionable  mourning :  but  real  an* 
guilh  of  heart  needs  none  of  theft  modifh  and  dif- 

Jcmbled 
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fcmbled  forrows.  My  foul  is  hung  rourid  with 
dark  images  in  all  her  apartments,  and  every  fcerid 
is  fincere  lamentation  and  death. 

I  thought  once  I  had  fome  pretences  to  the  cou- 
rage of  a  man :  but  this  is  a  feafon  of  untried  dif- 
trefs :  I  now  (hudder  at  a  thought,  I  ftart  at  ftia-*- 
dows,  my  fpirits  are  funk,  and  horror  hats  taken 
hold  of  me.  I  feel  paflions  in  me  that  were  un- 
known before ;  love  has  its  own  proper  grief  and 
its  peculiar  anguifli.  Mourning  love  has  thofe 
agonies  and  thofe  (inkings  of  fpirit  which  are 
known  only  to  bereaved  and  virtuous  lovers. 

I  ftalk  about  like  a  ghoft  in  mufing  filence,  till 
the  gathering  forrow  grows  too  big  for  the  heart 
and  burfts  out  into  weak  and  unmanly  waitings. 
Strange  and  overwhelming  ftroke  indeed!  It  has 
melted  all  the  man  within  me  down  to  foftncfs: 
my  nature  is  gone  back  to  childhood  again:  I 
Would  maintain  the  dignity  of  my  age  and  my  fex, 
but  thefc  eyes  rebel  and  betray  me ;  the  eyelids 
are  full,  they  over-flow;  the  drops  of  love  and 
grief  trickle  down  my  cheeks,  and  plow  the  fur- 
rows of  age  there  before  their  time. 

How  often  in  a  day  are  thefe  fluices  opened  a- 
frefti?  The  fight  of  every  fiiend  that  knew  her, 
calls  up  my  weaknefs  and  betrays  my  frailty.     I 

am 


atn  qiiite  afliamed  of  myfelf.  What  fhall  I  do? 
Is  there  nothing  of  manhood  left  aHout  my  heart? 
I  will  refill  the  paffion,!  will  ftruggle  with  nature, 
1  will  grow  indolent  and  forbid  my  tears.  Alas^ 
I^oor  feeble  wretch  that  I  am!  In  vain  I  ftruggle; 
in  vain  I  refift:  the  affumed  indolence  vanifhes; 
the  real  paftion  works  within,  it  fwells  Sfnd  bears 
down  ail  before  it:  the  torrent  rifes  and  prevails 
hourly,  and  nature  will  have  its  way.  Even  the 
Son  of  God  when  he  became  man,  was  found 
weeping  at  the  tomb  of  a  darling  friend.  Lazarus 
died  and  Jefus  wept. 

O  my  foiitx  what  fliall  I  do  to  relieve  this 
hcart-ake?  How  fhall  I  cure  this  painful  fcnfibi- 
lity?  Is  there  no  opiate  will  reach  it?  Whither 
fhall  I  go  to  leave  my  forrows  behind  me?  I  wan- 
der from  one  room  to  another,  and  wherever  I 
go  1  ftill  feem  to  feek  her,  tut  I  mifs  her  ftill. 
My  imagination  flatters  me  with  her  lovely  imaged 
and  tempts  me  to  doubt,  Is  ftie  dead  indeed?  My 
fond  imagihation  would  fain  forget  her  deatb-bed, 
and  impofe  upon  my  hope  that  I  (hall  find  her 
fomewhere.  I  vifit  her  apartment,  I  fteal  into 
herclofet:  in  days  paft  when  I  have  miffed  her 
iti  the  parlour,  how  often  have  I  found  the  dear 
creature  in  that  beloved  corner  of  the  houfe,  that 
ftv^eet  place  of  divine  retirement  and  converfe  with 
Z  heaven  ? 
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heaven?  But  even  that  clofet  is  empty  now.  I 
go  thither,  and  I  retire .  in  difappointment  and 
confufion. 

Methinks  I  fliould  meet  her  in  fome  of  her 
walks,  in  fome  of  her  family  cares,  or  her  inno- 
cent amufements:  I  fliould  fee  her  face;  me- 
thinks, I  fliould  hear  her  voice  and  exchange  a 
tender  word  or  two. — Ah  foolifli  fovings  of  a  dif- 
trcfled  and  difquieted  fancy!  Every  room  is 
empty  and  fllent;  clofet,  parlours,  chambers^  all 
empty,  all  filent :  and  that  very  filence  and  emp^ 
tinefs  proclaim  my  forrows :  even  emptinefs  and 
deep  filence  join  to  confefs  the  painful  lofs. 

Shall  I  try  then  to  put  her  quite  om  of  my 
thoughts,  fince  ffie  will  come  no  more  within  the 
reach  of  my  fenfes?  Shall  I  loofen  the  fair  pic-, 
ture  and  drop  it  from  my  heart,  fince  the  fair  ori- 
ginal  is  for  ever  gone  ?  Go,  then,  fair  pifture,  go 
from  my  bofom,  and  appear  to  my  foul  no  more. 
Hard  word !  but  it  mud  be  done :  go,  depart 
thou  deareft  form;  thou  moft  lovely  of  images,  ga 
from  my  heart ;  thy  prefence  is  now  too  painful 
in  that  tender  part  of  me.  O  unhappy  word!  Thy 
prefence  painful?  A  difmat  change  indeed! 
When  thou  wert  wont  to  arife  and  fliew  thyfelf 
there,  graces  and  joys  were  wont  to  rife  and  fliew 

themfelves : 
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themfelves:  graces  and  joys  went  always  with  her: 
nor  did  her  image  ever  appear  without  them,  till 
that  dark  and  bitter  day  that  fpread  the  vail  of 
death  over  her:  but  her  image  drefs'd  in  that 
gloomy  vail  hath  toft  all  the  attendant  joys  and 
graces.  Let  her  pi£lure  vanifh  from  my  foul  then, 
iince  it  has  loft  thofe  endearing  attendants :  Met 
it  vanifh  away  into  forgetfulnefs,  for  death  hath 
robbed  it  of  every  grace  and  every  joy. 

Yet  ftay  a  little  there,  tempting  image,  let  me 
once  more  furvey  thee  :  ftay  a  little  moment,  and 
let  me  take  one  laft  glance,  one  folemn  farewell. 
Is  there  not  fomething  in  the  refemblance  of  her 
too  lovely  ftill  to  have  it  quite  banifiied  fron>  my 
heart  ?  Can  I  fet  my  foul  at  work  to  try  to  forget 
her?  Can  I  deal To  unkindly  with  one  who  would 
never  have  forgotten  me  ?  Can  my  foul  live  with- 
out her  image  on  it  ?  is  it  not  ftamp'd  there  too 
deep  ever  to  be  eiFaced  ? 

Methinks  I  feel  all  my  heart  firings  wrapt 
around  her,  and  grow  fo  faft  to  that  dear  pi6^ure 
in  my  fancy,  they  feem  to  be  rooted  there.  To 
be  divided  from  it  is  to  die.  Why  (hoiild  I  then 
purfue  fo  vain  and  fruitlefs  an  attempt?  What? 
forget  myfelf  ?  forget  ray  life  ?  No  ;  it  cannot  be; 
nor  can  I  bear  to  think  of  fuch  a  rude  and  cruel 
Z  t  ti:eatmeDt 
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treatment  of  an  image  fo  much  deferved  and  fq 
much  beloved.  Neither  paflion  nor  rcafon  per^ 
mits  me  to  forget  her,  nor  is  it  within  my  power. 
She  is  prefent  almoft  to  all  my  thoughts,  fbe  is 
with  me  in  all  my  motions;  grief  has  arrows  with 
her  name  upon  them,  that  flick  as  faft  and  as 
deep  as  thofe  of  love;  they  cleave  to  my  vitals 
wherefoever  I  go,  but  with  a  quicker  fenfadon 
and  a  keener  pain.  Alas  it  is  love  and  grief  to- 
gether thai  have  (hot  all  their  arrows  into  my 
^eart,  and  filled  every  vein  with  acute  anguilh 
and  long  diftrefs. 

Whither  then  (hall  I  fly  to  find  folace  and 
eafe?  I  cannot  depart  from  myfelf:  I  cannot 
abandon  thefe  tender  and  fmarting  fenfations. 
Shall  I  quit  the  houfe  and  all  the  apartments  of 
it  which  renew  her  dear  memory?  Shall  I  rove 
in  thefe  open  fields  which  lie  near  my  dwelling, 
and  fpread  wide  their  pleafing  verdure  ?  Shall  I 
give  my  foul  a  loofe  to  all  nature  that  fmiles 
around  me,  or  ihall  I  confine  my  daily  wall^  to 
this  ihady  and  delightful  garden  ?  O  no :  neither 
of  thefe  will  relieve  my  anguifli.  Serena  has  too 
often  bleffed  me  with  her  company  both  in  this 
garden  and  in  thefe  fields.  Her  very  name  feems 
written  on  every  tree :  I  fliall  think  of  her  and 
fancy  I  fee  her  in  every  ftep  I  take.     Here  flie 

prcft 
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prell  the  gcafs  with  her  feet,  here  fhe  gathered 
yiolets  and  rofes  and  refrefhing  herbs^  and  gave 
^he  lovely  colleftion  of  fweetnefs  into  my  hands. 
But  alas,  the  fweeteft  violet  and  the  faired  rofe  i^ 
fallen,  is  withered,  and  is  no  more.  Farewell  then, 
ye  fields  and  gardens,  with  all  your  varieties  of 
grpen  ^nd  flowery  joys!  ye  are  all  a  defert,  a 
barren  wildernefs,  fipcc  Serena  has  for  ever  left 
you  and  will  be  feen  there  no  n^orc. 

But  can  friends  do  nothing  to  comfort  a  moun 
per?  Come,  my  wife  friends,  furround  me  and 
divert  my  cares  with  your  agreeable  converfation. 
Can  books  afford  no  relief?  xCome,  my  books,  yc 
volumes  of  knowledge,  ye  labours  of  the  learned 
dead;  come,  fill  up  my  hours  with  fomc  foothing 
amufements.  I  call  my  better  friends  about  me, 
I  fly  to  the  heroes  and  philofophers  of  ancient 
ages  to  employ  my  foul  among  them.  But  alas ! 
neither  learning  nor  books  amufe  me,  nor  green 
and  fmiling  profpe£is  of  nature  delight  me,  nor 
converfation  with  my  wifeft  and  bed  friends  can 
entertain  me  in  thefb  dark  and  melancholy  hours* 
Solitude,  Solitude  in  fome  unfeen  corner,  fome 
lonely  grotto,  overgrown  with  (hades,  this  is  my 
deareft  choice ;  let  me  dwell  in  my  beloved  foli- 
tude  where  none  fiiallcome  near  me;  midnight  and 
folitude  are  the  moft  pleafing  things  to  a  man  who 
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is  weary  of  day-light  and  of  all  the  fcenes  of  this 
vifible  and  bufy  world.  I  would  cat  and  drink 
and  dwell  alone,  though  this  lonefome  humour 
fooths  and  giatifies  the  painful  paffion,  and  gives 
me  up  to  the  tyranny  of  my  fharpeft  forfows. 
Strange  mixture  that  I  am  made  of!  I  mourn  and 
grieve  even  to  death,  and  yet  I  feem  fond  of  no- 
thing but  grief  and  mourning. 

Woe  is  me !  Is  there  nothing  on  earih  can  du 
vert,  nothing  relieve  me  ?  Then  let  my  thoughts 
afcend  to  paradife  and  heaven,  there  I  ihall  find 
her  better  part,  and  grief  muft  not  enter  there. 
Ytom  this  hour  take  a  new  turn,  O  my  foul,  and 
never  think  of  Serena  but  as  (hining  and  rejoicing 
among  the  fpirits  of  the  bleft,  and  in  the  prefence 
of  her  God.  Rife  often  in  holy  meditation  to  the 
celedial  world,  and  betake  thyfelf  to  more  intenfe 
piety.  Devotion  has  wings  that  will  bear  thee 
high  above  the  tumults  and  paffions  of  k)wer  life : 
devotion  will  diredand  fpeed  thy  flight  to  a  coun* 
try  of  brighter  fcenes. 

Shake  off  this  earthlinefs  of  mind,  this  dull  of 
mortality  that  hangs  about  thee ;  rife  upwards  of- 
ten in  an  hour,  and  dwell  much  in  thofe  regions 
whither  thy  devout  partner  is  gone :  thy  better 
half  is  fafely  arrived  there,  and  that  world  knows 

iiothing  but  joy  and  love. 
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She  is  gone;  the  prophets  and  the  apofltes  and 
the  bed  of  departed  fouls  have  marked  out  her 
way  to  heaven  :  bear  witnefs/ye  apoftles  and  holy 
prophets,  ye  bed  of  departed  fouls  bear  witnefs, 
that  I  am  feeking  to  follow  her  in  the  appointed 
moment.  Let  the  wheels  of  nature  and  time  roll 
on  apace  in  their  deftined  way.  Let  funs  and 
moons  arife  and  fet  apace,  and  light  a  lonefome 
traveller  onward  to  his  home.  Bleflcd  Jefus !  be 
thou  my  living  leader!  Virtue,  and  the  track  of 
Serena's  feet  be  my  daily  and  delightful  path* 
The  track  leads  upwards  to  the  regions  of  love 
and  joy.  How  can  I  dare  to  wander  from  the 
path  of  virtue  left  I  lofe  that  beloved  track  ?  Re- 
member, O  my  foul,  her  footfteps  are  found  in  nd 
other  road. 

If  my  love  to  virtue  fliould  ever  fail  me,  the 
fteps  of  my  Serena  would  mark  out  my  way,  and 
help  to  fecure  me  from  wandering.  O  may  the 
kind  influences  of  heaven  defcend  from  above 
and  eftablifli  and  guard  my  pious  refolutions ! 
May  the  divine  powers  of  religion  be  my  conti- 
nual ftrength,  and  the  hope  of  eternal  things  my 
never-failing  fupport,  till  I  am  difmiffed  from 
this  prifon  of  the  flefh  and  called  to  afcend  to  the 
fpirits  of  the  juft  made  perfeft,  till  I  bid  adieu  to 
all  that  is  immortal,  and  go  to  dwell  with  my  God 

and 
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Snd  rt\y  adored  Saviour;  there  (hall  I  find  my  Joft 
Serena,  again,  and  (hare  with 'her  the  unutterable! 
joys  of  paradifc* 

Here  Lucius  threw  himfclf  on  a  couch  and  lay 
filcnt  in  profound  meditation. 

\Vhen  Florino  had  heard  all  this  mournful  rhap- 
Ibdy,  he  retired  and  dole  away  in  fecret,  for  hcf 
was  now  utterly  afbamed  of  his  firft  barbafous  de- 
lign:  He  felt  a  fort  of  ftrange  fympathy  of  forrow, 
fuch  ashe  never  knew  before,  &  with  it  fomefparks 
of  virtue  began  to  kindle  in  his  bofom.  As  hci 
mufed,  the  fire  burnt  within,  and  at  lad  made  its 
lil'^ay  to  his  lips  and  vented  ilfelf,  "  Well,  faid  hef^ 
I  have  learnt  two  excellent  leffons  to-day,  and  I 
hope  I  fliall  never  forget  them.  There  mull 
be  fome  vaft  and  unknown  pleafure  in  a  virtuous 
love  beyond  all  the  madnefs  of  wild  and  tranfient 
dmours;  otherwife  the  lofs  of  the  obje£l  could 
ricvcr  have  wrought  fuch  deep  and  unfeigned  woe 
in  a  foul  fo  firm  and  manly  as  that  of  Lucius.  I 
begin  now  to  believe  what  Milton  fung,  though 
I  always  read  the  lines  before  as  mcrcpoefy  and 
fable. 

Hail  wedded  love,  iftyfterious  law,  true  fourcc 
Of  human  offspring,  fole  propriety 
in  paradife^  of  all  things  common  clfe: 

By 
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By  thee  adulterous  luft  was  driv'n  from  men 
Among  the  beftial  hercjs  to  range;  by  thee 
Founded  in  reafon,  loyal,  jjuft  and  pure 
Relations  dear,  and  i^ll  the  charities 
Of  father,  fon  and  brother,  firft  were  known: 
Perpetual  fountain  of  domeftic  fweets. 
Here  love  his  golden  Ihafts  employs,  here  lighft 
His  conftant  lamp,  and  waves  bis  purple  wings, 
Reigns  here  and  revels ;  not  in  the  bought  fmile 
Of  harlot's  lovelefs,  joylefs,  unindear'd 
Cafual  amours,  mixt  dance,  or  wanton  made 
Or  midnight,  ball,  &c. 

Blefled  poet,  that  could  fo  happily  unite  love 
and  virtue,  and  draw  foJ>eautiful  a  fcene  of  real 
felicity,  which  till  this  day  I  always  thought  was 
merely  romantic  and  vifionary!  Lucius  has  taught 
me  to  underftand  thefe  lines,  for  he  has  felt  them; 
and  methinks  while  I  repeat  them  now  I  feel  a 
ftrange  new  fenfation.  I  am  convinced  the  blind 
poet  faw  deeper  into  nature  and  truth  than  I 
could  have  imagined.  There  is,  fuch  a  thing  as 
a  union  of  virtuous  fouls,  where  happinefs  is  on- 
ly found.  I  find  fome  glimmerings  of  facred 
light  rifing  upon  me,  fome  unknown  pantings 
within  after  fuch  a  partner  and  fuch  a  life. 

fior  is  the  other  leifon  which  I  have  learnt  at 

alMpfcrior  19  jthw,  but  in  truth  it  is  of  higher  and 
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more  durable  importance.  I  confefs  fince  I  was 
nineteen  years  old  I  never  thought  virtue  and  reli- 
gion had  been  good  for  any  thing,  but  to  tye  up 
children  from  mifchief,  and  frighten  fools :  but  now 
I  find  by  the  conduQ  of  my  friend  Lucius,  that 
as  the  fweeteft  and  fincerett  joys  of  life  are  derived 
from  virtue,  fo  the  mod  diftrefling  forrows  may 
find  a  juft  relief  in  religion  and  fincere  piety, 
Jiear  me,  thou  Almighty  Maker  of  my  frame, 
pity  and  affift  a  returning  wanderer,  and  O  may 
(by  hand  ftamp  thefe  leffons  upon  my  foul  in 
^verlafting  charafters!'* 


GEJ^ERAL  CONSIDERATJOJ^S 

ON   THE 

NATURE  and  CIRCUMSTANCES 

OF  MAN. 

VIRTUE  has  juftly  been  defined  as  confiding 
in  a  conformity  of  temper  and  condu£l  to 
the  general  nature  and  fitnefs  of  things.  But 
though  there  muft  undoubtedly  be  fome  general 
rule  of  conduft  fuitable  to  every  different  fpecies 
of  rational  beings^  yet^  with  relpe^  to  each  parti- 
cular 
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tM\zT  fpecies^  the  fitnefs  or  unHtnefs  of  any  aQioii 
ttiuft  have  a  more  cfpccial  reference  to  their  par- 
ticular nature  srnd  conftitution.  Whatever  is  up- 
on the  whole  agreeable  to  the  frame  of  our  nature, 
ihuft  upon  that  account  be  incumbent  upon  (is, 
though  there  may  be  other  and  more  general  con^ 
fiderations  to  enforce  the  fame  duty.  We  can- 
not doubt,  that  every  particular  fpecies  of  ra- 
tional beings  is  well  conftituted  by  God.  We 
are  certain^  at  leaftj  that  our  own  nature  is  well 
adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  re£litude  and  virtue* 
It  is  evident,  that  whatever  is  contrary  to  th6 
dilates  of  our  nature,  muft  be  equally  repugnant 
to  every  kind  of  real  excellence  and  perfedion: 
and  it  is  impoffible  that  any  being  (hould  be  hap- 
py in  any  way  that  is  not  perfe'ftly  agreeable  t6 
the  original  bent  and  tendency  of  his  nature. 
The  moral  enquirer  muft  thei'efore  find  it  well 
worth  his  while  to  examine  his  own  nature  as  mi- 
nutely as  poflible ;  and  in  this  enquiry  let  as  no^ 
attend  him. 

The  firft  particular  that  will  engage  his  notice, 
is,  that  man  is  a  being  capable  of  many  and  vari« 
Otis  kinds  of  pleafure  afid  pain,  the  prevalence  of 
which  muft  fender  him  either  happy  or  miferable. 
From  hence  it  follows^  that  that  courH^  of  aidion 
A  a  51  tnuft 
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ftiuft  be  his  duty  which  will  procure  him  the!  iftoft 
numerous  and  the  gr^ateft  pleafures,  and  guard 
him  mod  effeflually  From  Undafinefs  and  pain. 

But  man  is  fo  conftitutedi  that  his  happinefs  is 
very  often  as  much  afFeded  by  his  expedations 
with  refped  to  wbat.ia  to  come^  as  by  any  thing 
that  he  a6tually  enjoys  ot  fufFers  at  prefent.  Oht 
prefent  portion,  whether  good  or  evil,  foon  be* 
comes  familiar  to  us.  Nor  is  there  any  One  cir^ 
cumftance  in  life  which  can  long  occupy  our  at- 
tention/fo  far  as  to  prevent  us  from  feeking  after 
fomething  farther.  We  cannot  help  defiring  what- 
ever we  imagine  will  prove  an  advantage  to  us; 
and  we  are  anxious  to  avoid  every  thing  that 
threatens  us  with  pain  and  trouble. 

To  this  purpofe  various  paflTions  afe  deeply  im- 
planted in  our  nature,  exciting  us  vigorously  to 
purfue  fuch  6bje3s  as  will  be  conducive  to  our 
welfare  and  pleafure,  and  to  fly  from  every  thing 
that  would  hurt  or  diftrefs  us.  And  with  rcfpefl 
to  thofe  things  which  are  not  the  objeft  of  any 
natural  paflion,  we  foofi  conceives  an  inclination  or 
averfion  to  them^  according  to  the  light  in  which 
we  view  them^  as  advantageous  or  the  fontrary. 
It  is  evidently  our  duly  to  gratify  each  of  our  na- 
tural paflions,  as  far  as  can  be  confident  with  our 

happinefs 
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iiappinefs  upon  the  whole;  Ind  as  to  thoTe  things 
to  which  we  have  no  original  and  conftitiitioiial 
inclination  or  averfiori,  we  ought  to  inform  our^ 
felves  thoroughly  whether  they  tend  to  promote 
our  happinefs,  or  to  occalion  us  pain,  and  then  to 
purfue  Or  avoid  them  in  fuch  manner  as  is  fuitablc 
to  our  natural  defire  of  obtaining  every  poflible 
good,  and  efcaping  every  real  evil. 

There  is,  however,  a  far  fuperior  principai  in 
our  frame,  the  faculty  of  rcafon.  By  this  faculty, 
which  is  evidently  the  chief  glory  of  our  nature, 
1ve  are  clofely  allied  to  the  mod  exalted  ranks  of 
beings,  even  to  thofe  who  are  entirely  free  from 
the  influence  of  pailions,  if  any  fuch  there  be. 
By  this  faculty  we  are  enabled  to  form  fomc 
judgement  upon  every  objeft,  and  upon  every 
idea  that  can  prefent  itfelf  to  our  minds;  and  tlie 
decifions  of  reafon  are  invariably  juft,  as  far  as  it 
is  acquainted  with  the  fcveral  circomftances  of  the 
cafes  to  be  determined.  Our  reafon,  if  rightly 
exercifed,  will  enable  us  to  trace  out  the  various 
confequences  of  anions,  to  difccrn  the  propiiety 
or  impropriety  of  any  kind  of  temper  ano  behavi- 
our; and  to  form  to  ourfelves  a  regular  andconji 
Client  fyftem  of  conduft  for  every  poflible  occur- 
ence in  life.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more 
evident,  than  that  this  principal  ought  continual- 

Jy 
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ly  to  govern  within  us.  It  is  only  at  particular 
feafons  that  our  paflTions  can  juilly  be  indulged; 
but  it  rauft  always  be  expedient  and  neccffary  td 
fubmit  to  the  commands  of  reafon.  It  is  rearon 
alone  that  can  juftly  determine  when  and  in  what 
degree  any  of  our  paflions  ought  to  be  indulged. 
It  is  reafon  alone  that  can  prevent  our  original 
paffions  from  becoming  exceffive,  and  fecuring  u» 
from  contra6ting  new  paflions  and  inclinations  to- 
^rds  unfuitablcf  objefts.  The  right  ufe  of  bur 
reafon  will  render  every  emotion  of  hope  or  fcarj 
Off  joy  or  forrow^  and  of  defire  or  difgufti  advan^ 
lageous  to  us  upon  the  whole:  but  if  reafon  does 
not  predominate  within  us,  the  praflice  of  virtue^ 
or  enjoyment  of  happinefs,  mud  be  wholly  out  of 
our  power. 

The  importance  of  virtue,  and  the  fatal  confer 
quences  of  vice,  would  be  apparent  from  the  de-^ 
du6iions  of  reafon  :  but  to  excite  us  the  more 
px>werfully  to  the  difcharge  of  our  duty;  our  con- 
ftitution  is  abundantly  furnifhed  with  ftrong  pro- 
penfities  to  goodnefs,  till  it  is  corrupted  by  evil 
examples  and  the  indulgence  of  vicious  habits. 
An  afFeftion  to  every  thing  that  is  agreeable  to 
reafon,  may  juftly  be  fuppofed  natural  to  every 
rational  mind :  but  as  the  dedu6tions  of  reafon 
are  in  (bme  cafes  extremely  flow,  and  the  mind  of 

man 
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man  liable  to  be  mifled  by  falfe  views  oF  things^ 
we  have  the  additional  principles  of  moral  fenfe 
and  of  confqience^  and  an  ardent  defire  of  attain* 
ing  to  the  completeft  poflible  degrees  of  every 
kind  of  real  excellence.  Thefe  principles  lead  us 
to  the  perception  of  fomc  duties  which  realbn  a- 
lone  might  not  fo  eafily  have  difcoyered,  and  af* 
ford  us  new  motives  to  the  pra6ice  of  every  thing 
which  reafon  prefcribes.  The  moral  fenfe  con- 
vinces us  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  engages  iis 
to  love  and  practice  it  as  being  in  its  own  nature 
fupremely  amiable:  confcience,  with  peculiar 
energy,  applies  the  general  truths  of  morality  to 
every  cafe  in  which  we  are  more  immediately 
concerned,  urges  us  inceflantly  to  perform  what 
ever  we  perceive  to  be  right  and  fit,  makes  us 
happy  by  its  s^pplaufe  whenever  we  have  zEttd 
well,  and  condeinns  us  impartially  when  we  neg- 
le£l  our  duty :  and  our  natural  aiFedion  to  every 
thing  that  is  truly,  great  and  excellent,  mull  prove 
a  ftrong  incentive  to  the  acquifition  of  every  kind 
of  virtuous  perfe6lion.  It  is  true,  indcedj^  that 
this  principle  foipetimes  takes  a  faife  turn,  and 
degenerates  into  a  wild  ambition,  a  defire  of  be- 
ing di(lingui{hed  by  fuch  attainments  as  are  either 
of  no  confiderable  importance,  or  of  an  evil  and 
pernicious  nature:  but  true  greatnefs,  and  true 
£oodnefs^  are  in  reality  infeparable ;  and  though 
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ifae  haman  minds  naturally  afpires  to  every  thing 
vhich  can  be  confidered  as  a  mark  of  diftinOion^ 
the  excellencies  of  virtue  muft  undoubtedly  ap«^ 
pear  to  every  one,  who  reflefts  at  all,  fuperior  to 
every  other  excellence  or  diftinQion  that  can  pof« 
fibly  be  conceived.  Even  the  moft  vicious  muft 
at  tioies  be  renfible  that  virtuous  attainments  are 
the  highcll  and  mo(l  diftinguifliing  honour  of 
yihicV  our  nature  is  capable.  We  muft  therefore 
not  only  bid  defiance  to  our  reafon,  but  we  muft 
alTo  eradicate  from  our  minds  the  moral  fenfe^ 
confcience,  and  every  juft  and  natural  principle 
oi  ambition,  before  we  can  be  in  any  de((ree  com^. 
fo ruble  and  eafy  in  the  negled  of  our  duty. 

There  is  likewife  in  the  human  mind  a  natural 
love  cf  truth,  and  a  ftrong  de(ire  of  increafing  in 
knowieuge.  We  cannot  but  wifh  to  be  acquaint* 
ed  'with  truth  of  every  kind;  but  the  difcovery  of 
tl^ofe  truths,  which  more  immediately  relate  to  our 
tncral  conduft,  affords  us  peculiar  fatsifaftion  and 
delight :  and  as  the  faculty  of  reafon  amply  quali- 
fies us  for  the  inveftigation  of  truth,  our  thirft  for 
knowledge  muft  in  general  tend  to  incline  us  lo 
our  duty.  An  enlightened  mind  cannot  fail  to 
difcern  the  exellency  and  importance  of  morality; 
and  nothing  but  abfolute  ignorance  and  ftupidity^ 
or  a  wilful  inattention  to  truth,  can  render  us  in- 
different 
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different  to  the  glorious  purfuits  and  attainments 
of  genuine  virtue. 

It  is  evident  thskt  nian  is  a  being  of  an  a6livc 
nature,  that  his  |>owers  of  a6lion  are  many  and 
various,  and  that  he  never  can  be  happy  in  a 
ftate  of  indolence.  Each  of  our  aQive  powers, 
whether  bodily  or  mental,  frequently  ftand  in 
need  of  relaxation :  but  ^hen  we  ceafc  to  exert 
any  one  power,  we  neceffarily  recur  to  the  exercife 
of  forae  other  power  or  faculty,  as  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  have  any  real  enjoyment.  There 
are  but  Ibw  perfons  #ho  6an  long  fupport  a  vaca- 
tion fronl  bodily  exercife;  but  life  becomes  an  in- 
tolerable burthen,  when  we  find  ourfelves  equally 
incapable' of  bodily  labour,  and  of  mental  appll* 
cation. 

Some  indeed  feem  to  have  found  oylt  an  art  of 
trifling  by  which  they  pafs  through  life  without 
any  ferious  application,  without  any  teal  bufinefs, 
and  yet  at  the  fame  time  pcrfeftly  free  from  in- 
ward uneafinefs  and  chagrine.  But  the  truth  of 
the  cafe  is,  that  fuch  perfons  either  apply  them- 
felves  to  mere  trifles  with  all  that  earneftnefs 
which  is  due  to  the  mod  important  concerns;  or 
elfe  their  appearance  of  eafe  is  only  falfe  and 
counterfeit.     There  is  not  a  greater  contradiftion 
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in  nature,  than  to  fuppofe  a  man   can  be  happy 
whilft  he  has  no  objeft  that  he  judges  worthy   of 
his  attention ;  and  if  his  attention   be   engaged,  it 
will  doubtlefs  excite  his  aflive  powers.     To  be 
indifferent  towards  alt  kinds  of  objcfts,  is  indeed 
the  fault  of  but  few.     Mod  perfons  are  much  ra- 
ther chargeable  with  the  oppofite  extreme,  of  be- 
ing too  keen  in   their  defires,    and  too  eager  in 
their  purfuits,    though  the   objefts  they   have   in 
view  be  of  ever  fo  little  importance.     Hence  we 
fee  fo  much  agitation  and  buftic  among  thofe  who 
have    fcarce  ever   formed   one    fcrious   and    ra- 
tional   purpofe   in  life :  whereas  half  the^pplica- 
tion  and  pains  they  beftow  upon  the  mofl  infigni- 
ficant  trifles,  would  be  fufficient,  if  rightly  direc- 
ted to  conduft  them  to  the  highcft  happinefs  they 
could  pofTibly  attain. 

Bu-t  though  an  habitual  application  to  our  duty 
would  prcforve  us  from  much  unnecefiary  labour 
and  fatigue  about  trifles,  it  mull  however  require 
conftant  attention  and  unwearied  diligence,  and 
will  afford  us  abundant  opportunities  of  exerting 
all  our  powers  to  the  greaieft  advantage.  Nor  is 
it  poUible  that  wc  {liould  exercife  the  bed  and  no- 
blcd  powers  of  our  nature  in  any  way  but  the 
practice  of  virtue.  Virtue  alone  can  give  full 
fcopc  to  our  activity ;  and  that  which  is  our  high- 
eft 
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cfl  intereft,  ought  to  be  profecuted  witli  the  mod 
vigorous  efForls.  If  we  would  wifli  to  make  the 
aftivity  of  our  nature  advantageous  to  us,  if  we 
fhould  not  be  aflive  and  laborious  altogether  in 
vain,  we  muft  continually  be  labouring  to  attain 
to  every  poflTible  degree  of  virtuous  perfeftion. 

But  man  is  a  free,  as  well  as  an  aftive  being, 
and  this  is  one  principal  fource  of  our  happinefs. 
Our  will  cannot  be  compelled.  We  are  always 
capable  of  exerting  ourfclves  in  whatever  way  we 
(hall  chufe.  Freedom  feems  to  be  an  infeparablc 
companion  of  rational  powers:  for  to  what  purpofe 
could  we  be  endowed  with  a  capacity  for  deliber- 
ation, if  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  chufe,  or  refufe 
in  every  cafe,  as  our  own  will  fhall  determine? 
It  has  indeed  been  faid,  that  man  is  governed  by 
his  own  opinions  and  fentiments,  and  that  his 
opinions  and  fentiments  mufl  ncceffarily  be  fuch 
as  they  aftually  are,  being  formed  by  a  concur- 
rence of  circumftances  entirely  independent  on 
his  own  will  and  choice.  But  though  the  opinions 
we  have  entertained  mud  neceflarily  influence  the 
ftate  of  our  minds,  fo  long  as  they  continue  pre- 
dominant within  us,  it  is  certainly  at  all  times  in 
our  power  to  call  in  reafon  to  our  aid,  to  examine 
all  our  opinions  and  notions  calmly  and  imparti- 
ally, and  thus  to  correft  our  fentiments,  and  re- 
B  b  2  duce 
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duce  them  to  the  ftandard  of  propriety.  Wc  may 
by  this  means  convince  ourfelves,  that  what  wc 
once  imagined  to  be  our  greateft  infelicity,  may 
in  reality  be  mod  conducive  to  our  welfare;  and 
thus  we  may  render  ourfelves  happy  in  circum- 
ilances  of  the  greateft  diffic^lty.  There  is,  in  faft, 
nothing  fo  much  under  our  power  as  our  own 
opinions:  all  other  thing.^  l>ut  our  own  opinions 
and  conduft,  are  abfolutely  exempt  froni  ourpow- 
er;  but  whilft  we  have  thefe  at  command,  we  muft 
certainly  be  free  in  the  inoft  important  fenfe:  and 
we  cannot  give  ^  more  convincing  proof  of  qmx 
freedom,  than  in  the  choice  of  virtue,  amidft  the 
various^ difficulties  to  which  it  if  often  expofed  ; 
difficulties  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  though  yrt  may 
rcafonably  truft  they  will  terminate  to  our  advan. 
tage,  yet  nothing  but  an  abfolute  freedom  of  choice 
could  enablg  us  to  cncoqnter  them  with  refolu- 
lion  and  chearfulnefs.  It  is  evident,  that  every 
vicious,  principal  tends  to  deftroy  our  freedom : 
it  limits  and  confines  our  choice,  and  infinuates 
that  every  thing  which  is  inconfiftent  with  its  own 
gratification,  muft  be  unworthy  our  regard:  but 
the  virtuous  principle  is  ever  ready  to  fubmit  to 
the  clofeft  examination.  If,  then,  we  would  pre-* 
ferve  our  libcrtv,  we  muft  be  virtuous. 

Another 
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Another  leading  principle  in  the  frame  of  man, 
is  his  attachment  to  his  fellow-creatures.  Exclu- 
five  of  thofe  connexions  which  he  enters  into  hy 
the  voluntary  combinations  of  public  focieties,  he 
feels  that  he  is  nearly  related  to  all  mankind^  and 
that  he  cannot  be  happy  without  a  generous  re- 
gard to  their  welfare.  This  natural  feeling  is  ma- 
nifeftly  conducive  to  our  improvement  in  virtue, 
a  principal  part  of  which  condfts  in  endeavouring 
to  be  ufeful  to  all  around  us.  And  if  we  arc  de- 
iirous  to  contribute  all  in  our  power  to  the  happi- 
jiefs  of  mankind,  we  muft  cultivate  every  virtu- 
ous difpofition;  for  if  we  are  deficient  in  any  one 
of  the  feveral  branches  of  virtue,  it  will  in  fome 
degree  leflen  our  abilities  to  ferve  thofe  whom  we 
would  wifii  to  afliR  and  befriend.  It  is  not  necef- 
fary  tp  our  preJent  purpofe  to  enumerate  the  feve- 
ral  ways  in  which  our  focial  afFeftions  muft  ope- 
rate :  let  us  only  remember,  that  our  natural  rela- 
tion to  one  another  (hould  lead  us  to  confult  the 
welfare  of  all  men,  in  every  poffible  variety  of  cir- 
cumftances,  but  efpecially  of  thofe  who  are  moft 
worthy :  and  every  a£Uon  that  proceeds  from  this 
principle  will  afford  us  fuch  exquifite  pleafures  as 
will  render  it  its  own  reward. 

Yet  is  it  poflible  that  our  focial  feelings  may  be- 
come  too  ftrong,  and  expofe  us  to  many  inconve- 
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encies;  and,  for  this  reafon,  the  love  of  indepen- 
dency is  (Irongly  imprinted  upon  our  minds. 
Every  fchemc  of  virtue  that  confifts  in  retire- 
ment, and  a  ftate  of  reparation  from  mankind,  is  ' 
abfurd  and  inconfiftent;  and  every  attempt  to  fe- 
cure  our  own  happinefs,  by  the  negleft  of  thofe 
good  offices  which  our  fellow-creatures  juftly 
claim  from  us,  mud  render  us  incapable  of  any 
folid  fatisfaftion  and  felf  enjoyment.  But  whilft 
we  are  doing  all  in  our  power  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  thofe  around  us,  we  muft  beware  of  any 
unworthy  compliances  with  their  capricious  hu- 
mours. Our  nature  forbids  us  to  give  way  to  im- 
mediate uneafinefs,  if,  in  fome  cafes,  our  endea- 
vours fail  of  producing  all  the  good  we  could 
wifh;  or  if,  in  other  cafes,  all  our  afts  of  kindnefs 
and  fricndfliip  cannot  procure  us  the  approbation 
•ind  cfleem  of  thofe  whom  we  have  laboured  to 
pleafc  and  ferve.  Our  nature  teaches  us  to  be  as 
ufeful  as  poflible  to  others;  but  at  the  fame  time, 
to  live  to  ourfclves:  that  is,  to  guard  againft 
every  conneflion  that  might  obftruQ  our  progrefs 
;n  virtue,  diminifh  our  inward  peace  and  comfort, 
CT  defeat  any  of  the  great  purpofes  for  which  we 
were  brought  into  being:  and  if,  in  any  cafe,  man- 
kind appear  to  be  generally  wrong,  we  muft  re- 
iblve  to  adhere  to  our  duty,  in  oppofition  to  every 
means  they  can  ufe  to  difliiade  or  deter  us  from 
what  is  right.  But 
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But  though  we  may  juftly  glory    in   our   hcinf^ 
thus  independent  upon  man,   wc  ought  always  to 
remember,  that  we  are  in  every  pollible  fcnfe  de- 
pendent upon  God.     We  have  no   one   fource  of 
happinefs  but  what  we  originally  derive  from  him. 
To  him  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  powers  of  our 
nature:  to  his   preserving  providence  we  owe  the 
continuance  of  all  our   capacities  and   faculties: 
and  his  concurrence  is  ncceflary  to  the  fucceGs  of 
our  beft-concerted  fchemes,  and  moft  vigorous 
efforts  for  the  attainment  of  happinefs.     In   our- 
felves  we   are  weak  and  indigent  crcature§:  our 
wants  are   many,  and  he  only   can  fupply  them. 
Our  frailties  and  imperfeftions  are  innumerable; 
and  he  only  can  enable   us  to  attain   to  any  thing 
that  is  truly  valuable,    great,  and  excellent.     If 
his  favour  and   bleffing  are  thus  efTential  to  our 
well  being,  we  ought  certainly  to  cultivate  a  moft 
humble  fenfe  of  our  conftant  dependence  upon 
him.     And  if  the  difpofal  of  every  thing  relative 
to  us  is  entirely  in  his  hands;  if  all   that  we   arc, 
and  all  that  we  have  are  derived  from  him;  if  we 
have  already  received  the  moft  ample   communi- 
cations of  his  bounty,  and  are  encouraged  to  hope 
for  ftill  farther  inftances  of  his  goodnefs,   it   muft 
be  incumbent  upon  us  to  endeavour  to  plcafc  him 
in  the  whole  courfe  of  our  lives:  it  muft  be  our 
duty  to  ftudy  his  will  and  to   fubmit  ourfelvcs  to 
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him  in  all  things.  The  perfedions  of  his  nature^ 
and  the  manlFold  obligations  he  has  conferred 
upon  us,  give  him  a  right  to  our  obedience.  We 
muft,  therefore,  be  accountable  to  him  for  every 
part  of  our  condud ;  and  of  this  he  has  given  us 
fufficient  intimations  in  the  original  ftrudure  of 
our  minds:  for  it  is  apparent  that  all  the  various 
nations  and  tribes  of  mankind,  of  whom  we  have 
any  knowledge,  have  a  natural  fenfe  of  God 
imprinted  upon  them,  not  only  as  their  Almighty 
Friend  and  Protefior,  but  alfo  as  their  Great  So- 
vereign and  Judge:  and  if  he  is  our  Judge,  it  is 
evident  that  we  cannot  fecure  his  approbation  by 
any  method  but  the  prafiice  of  virtue,  righteouf- 
uefs,  and  piety. 

Let  us  juft  take  notice  of  another  particular  in 
the  human  conftitution,  which  though  little  at- 
tended to  by  fome,  is  however  capable  of  affefting 
our  happinefs  to  a  great  degree.  Man  is  natural- 
ly fond  of  variety  and  novelty :  and  what  is  there 
that  can  afford  us  fuch  diverfified  pleafure  as  vir- 
tue can?  The  purfuits  of  vice  are  very  nearly 
the  fame  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  longed 
life  ;  and  the  pleafures  of  appetite  can  only  be  the 
fame  tranfient  fenfaiions  repeated  from  lime  to 
time,  and  every  time  Icfs  and  lefs  capable  of  affor- 
ding us  any  confiderable  delight.  But  virtue  ex- 
pands 
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^ands  the  mind,  enlarges  all  the  powers  of  our  na- 
ture, opens  within  us  new  avenues  of  joy,  and,  by 
encreafing  the  extent  of  our  aftivity,  and  adding 
a  dignity  to  our  charafter,  purpofcs,  and  views,  it 
leads  us  to  fuch  kinds  and  degrees  of  fatisfaftion 
and  joy,  as  our  imagination  could  not  previoufly 
have  conceived.  And  here  it  is  alfo  to  be  re- 
marked, that,  in  confequence  of  our  love  of  vari- 
ety, and  the  changeablenefs  of  our  tafte,  wc  may 
foon  be  difgufted  with  any  of  the  pleafures  of  vice; 
but,  if  we  continue  virtuous,  our  relifh  for  each 
of  the  joys  that  refult  from  true  goodnefs,  muft 
perpetually  increafe. 

If  a  man  is  fond  of  variety  and  change  in  h{s 
pleafures,  he  is  neceiCirily  fubjeft  to  a  vail  variety 
5f  alterations  and  changes  in  his  circumftances  in 
life.  When  we  are  mod  at  eafe,  we  are  every 
hour  liable  to  the  moft  ludden  tranfitions  from 
joy  to  furrow,  from  health  to  (icknefs,  and  from 
affluence  to  want;  .and  when  we  are  under  the 
preffuresof  afflidion,  a  change  for  the  better  may 
inRantaneoufly  take  place.  Thisxonllant  uncer- 
tainty and  changeablenefs  of  our  circumftances  in 
life,  is  undoubtedly  advantageous  to  us  upon  the 
whole.  But  to  fupport  thefe  changes  aright,  it  is 
neceffary  that  good  principles  (hould  be  firmly 
eftabliOied  in  our  minds.  Virtue  alone  can  pre- 
C  c  pare 
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pare  us  for  every  change,  and  enable  us  to  pre- 
ferve  a  noble  (leadinefsand  fereivity  amidft  all  the 
vicilEtudes  of  life. 

Of  all  the  changes  to  which  we  are  fubjeft,  that 
which  clofes  our  prefent  fcene  of  exiftencc  mud 
demand  our  chief  attention.  Whatever  our  pre- 
fent condition  may  be  it  will  foon  become  totally 
different.  Man  is  a  fliort  lived  being,  and  can- 
not be  certain  of  any  more  than  the  prefent  mo- 
ment. This  is  a  folemn  and  perpetual  call  to 
the  moft  aftive  diligence  and  zeal  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  time,  for  the  acquifition  of  every  vir- 
tuous excellence  and  perfeflion,  and  for  the  ac- 
complifliment  of  all  our  good  defigns  as  fpeedily 
as  poffible.  And.  if  we  h^abitually  exert  ourfelves 
to  this  purpofe,  we  fliall  not  have  lived  in  vain, 
though  our  term  of  life  be  ever  fo  fiiort.  In  fuch 
a  courfc  we  mufl  have  attained  the  befl  and  moft 
valuable  enjoyments  that  this  ftate  can  yield  us; 
and  the  confcioufnefs  of  having  afted  an  ufefuV 
and  honourable  part  in  life,  muft  enable  us  to 
meet  death  with  fortitude  and  compofure  at  leaft, 
if  not  with  rapture  and  triumph. 

But  how  incapable  of  comfort  muft  the  vicious 
man  be  at  the  hour  of  death, .  even  though  he 
fliould  have  been  uninterruptedly  fuccefsful  in 
life!  .  So 
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So  long  as  we  are  continued  in  this  (late,  we 
muft  be  capable  of  a  conftant  progrefs  in  every 
thing  that  is  truly  good  and  excellent.  No  attain- 
ments we  may  have  already  made,  can  put  it  out 
of  our  power  to  make  a  ftill  farther  progrefs. 
Our  aClual  attainments  muft  in  fa6l  enable,  us, 
and  lay  us  under  an  obligation,  to  be  continually 
preffing  on  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfeflion. 
Were  we  to  live  ever  fo  many  ages,  we  might  ftill 
be  improving  in  wifdom  and  goodnefs.  But 
though  the  utmoft  attainments  man  can  make  in 
this  life  are  attended  with  fuch  defcQs  as  ought  to 
keep  him  perpetually  humble,  yet  he  that  does 
the  beft  in  his  power  muft  neceftarily  make  fome 
confiderable  advances  in  true  goodnefs,  and  con- 
fequently  muft  be  the  objeft  of  God's  approba- 
tion, and  entitled  to  high  eftcem  among  mankind. 

But  our  confummation  in  pcrfc£lion  and  blifs 
can  only  take  place  in  a  future  ftate.  Our  natu- 
ral feelings  lead  us  to  expeft  fome  future  exift- 
ence;  and  Divine  Revelation  affures  us,  that  this 
life  is  only  a  ftate  of  probation,  to  fit  us  for  a  glo- 
rious immortality.  And  if  there  be  a  future  ftate, 
virtue  muft  then  be  crowned  with  unfading  glory 
and  felicity,  and  vice  be  overwhelmed  with  reme- 
dilefs  confufion. — Here  then  let  us  make  a  folemn 
paufe,  and  let  every  one  give  full  fcope  to  the 
C  c  2  fuggeftions 
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fuggeflioTw  of  his  own  heart,  upon  fiich  a  AibjeQ 
as  the  expeftations  of  a  bleifed  immortality. — The 
nature  of  man^  and  thp  great  purpofcs  of  his  be« 
ing,  are  an  unbounded  Held  for  refleflion. 


THE 
GENEROSITY,  HONOUR, 

AND 

COJ^TIJ^ENCE  of  SCIPIO. 

QCIPIO  the  younger,  when  only  twenty  four 
^  years  of  age,  was  appointed  by  the  Roman 
republic  to  the  command  of  the  army  againft  the 
fpaniards.  His  wifdom  and  valour  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  mod  experienced  general.  Dc- 
teruiincd  to  ftrike  an  important  blow,  he  forms  a 
defign  of  befieging  Carthagena;  then  the  capital 
of  the  Carthagenian  empire  in  Spain.  His  mea- 
fures  were  fojudicioufly  concerted,  and  with  fo 
much  courage  and  intrepidity  purfued  both  by  fea 
and  land,  that  notwithdanding  a  bold  and  vigo- 
rous defence,  the  capital  was  taken  by  dorm.  The 
plunder  was  immenfe.  Ten  thoufand  freemen 
were  made  prifoners :  and  above  three  hiindred 
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more,  of  both  fexes,  were  received  as  hoftages. 
One  of  the  latter,  a  very  ancient  lady,  the  wife  of 
Mandonius,  brother   of    Indibeles,    king  of  the 
Hergetes,  watching  her  opportunity,  came  out  of 
the  crowd,  and  throwing  herfelf  at  the  conqueror's 
feet,  conjured  hin),  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  to  recom- 
mend to  thofe  who  had  the  ladies  in  their  keeping, 
to  have  regard  to  their  fex  and  birth.    Scipio,  who 
did  not  underftand  her  meaning  atfirft,  aiTured  her 
that  he  had  given  orders  that  they  (hould  not  want 
for  any  thing.  But  the  lady  replied,    "Thofe con- 
veniencies  are  not  what  a  (fed  us:  In  the  condition 
to  which  fortune  hath  reduced  us,  with  what  ought 
we  not  to  be  contented?  I  have  many  other  appre- 
henfions,  when  I  confider,  on  one  fide,  the  licen* 
tioufnefs  of  war;  and,  on  the  other,  the  youth  and 
beauty  of  the  Princeffes,  which  you  fee  before  us; 
for  as  to  me,  my  age  protefts  me  from  all  fear  in 
this  refpeft.**     She  had  with  her  the  daughters   of 
Indibeles,  and  feveral  other  ladies  of  high  rank, 
all  in  the  flower  of  youth,  who  confidered  her  as 
their  mother.     Scipio,  then   comprehending  what 
the  fubjeft  of  her  fear  was,  "  My  own  glory,  fays 
he,  and  that  of  the  Roman  people,  are  concerned 
in  not  fuffering  that  virtue,  which  always  ought  to 
be  refpefted,  wherever  we  find  it,  ifhould  be  expo- 
fed  in  my  camp  to  a  treatment   unworthy   of  it. 
But  you  give  me  a  new  motive  for  being  more 
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ftritl  in  my  care  of  it,  in  the  virtuous  folicitude 
you  (hew  in  thinking  only  of  the  prefervation  of 
your  honour,  in  the  midft  of  fo  many  other  ob- 
jefts  of  fear."  After  this  converfation,  he  com- 
mitted the  care  of  the  ladies  to  fome  officers  of 
experienced  prudence,  ftriftly  commanding  them, 
that  they  fhould  treat  them  with  all  the  refpeft  they 
could  pay  to  the  mothers,  wives,  and  daugh- 
ters of  their  allies  and  particular  friends.  It  was 
not  long  before  Scipio's  integrity  and  virtue  were 
put  to  the  trial. 

Being  retired  into  his  camp,  fome  of  his  officers 
brought  him  a  young  virgin  of  fuch  exquifite 
beauty,  that  {he  drew  upon  her  the  eyes  and  ad- 
miration of  every  body.  The  young  conqueror 
darted  from  his  feat  with  confufion  and  furprize; 
and,  like  one  thunder  ftruck,  feemed  to  be  rob- 
bed of  that  prefcnce  of  mind  and  fclf-pofleffion  fo 
neccffary  in  a  general,  and  for  which  Scipio  was 
remarkably  famous.  In  a  few  moments,  having 
rallied  his  ftraggling  fpirits,  he  enquired  of  the 
beautiful  captive,  in  the  mod  civil  manner,  con- 
cerning her  country,  birth  and  connexions;  and 
finding  that  {he  was  betrothed  to  a  Celtiberian 
prince,  named  Allucius,  he  ordered  both  him  and 
the  captive's  parents  to  be  fent  for.  The  Spani{h 
prince  no  fooner  appeared  in  his  prefence,  than, 

even 
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even  before  he  Tpokd  lo  the  father  and  mother, 
he  took  him  afide;  and  to  remove  the  anxiety  he 
might  be  in  on  account  of  the  young  lady,  he  ad- 
dreffed  himfelf  in  thefe  words:  "You  and  I    are 
young,  which  admits  of  my  fpeaking  to  you  with 
more  liberty.     Thofe  who  brought  me  your  fu- 
ture fpoufe,  affured  me,  at  the  fame  time,  that  you 
loved  her  with  extreme  tendernefs;  and  her  beau- 
ty left  me  no  room  to  doubt  it.     Upon  which  re- 
flefting,  that  if,  like  you,  I  had  thought  on  ma- 
king an  engagement;  and  were  not  wholly  eft- 
groffed  with  the  affairs  of  my  country,  I  fhould 
defire  that  fo  honourable  and  legitimate  a  paflion 
fliould  find  favour.    I  think  myfclf  happy  in  the 
prefent   conjuncture     lo     do   you    this    fcrvice. 
Though   the  fortune  of  war  has   made  me  your 
mafter,  I  defire  to  be  your  friend.     Here  is  your 
wife  :   take  her,  and  may  the  gods  blefs  you  with 
her.     One  thing,  however,  I  would  have  you  ful- 
ly aflured  of,  that  (he  has  been  amongft  us  as   (he 
would  have  been  in  the  houfe  of  her  father  and 
mother.      Far  be  it  from   Scipio  to  purchafe  a 
loofe  and  momentary  pleafure  at  the  expence   of 
virtue,  honour,   and  the  happinefs  of  an  honed 
man.     No:  I  have  kept  her  for  you,  in  order  to 
make  you  a  prefent  worthy  of  you  and  me.     The 
only  gratitude  I  require  of  you  for  this  ineftimable 
gift  is,  that  you  would  be  a  friend  to  the  Roman 

people." 
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^  j)eopte/*  AUucius's  heart  was  too  full  to-  make 
him  any  anfwer:  but  throwing  hirafclf  at  the  gene- 
ral's feet,  he  wept  aloud.  The  captive  lady  fell 
into  the  fame  pofture;  and  remained  fo,  till  the 
father  burft  out  into  the  following  words:  "  Oh! 
divine  Scipio!  the  gods  have  given  you  more  than 
human  virtue!  Oh!  glorious  leader!  Oh!  wondi» 
rous  youth!  does  not  that  obliged  virgin  give 
you,  while  fhe  prays  to  the  gods  for  your  profpe* 
rity,  raptures  above  all  the  tranfports  you  could 
have  reaped  from  the  poffcffion  of  her  injured 
j)crfon !" 

'Jhe  relations  of  the  young  lady  had  brought 
in^ith  them  a  very  conGdcrable  fum  for  her  ran- 
fom;  but,  when  they  faw  that  fhe  was  reftorcd  in 
fo  generous  and  godlike  a  manner,  they  entreated 
the  conqueror  with  great  earneftnefs,  to  accept 
that  fum  as  a  prefenl;  and  declared  by  his  com- 
plying, that  new  favour  would  complete  their  joy 
and  gratitude.  Scipio,  not  being  able  to  refifl 
fuch  warm  and  earned  folicitations,  told  them, 
that  he  accepted  the  gift  j  and  ordered  it  to  be 
laid  at  his  feet :  then  addrefling  himfclf  to  Allu- 
cius,  I  add,"  fays  he,  "  to  the  portion  which  you 
are  to  receive  from  your  father-in  law  this  fum; 
which  I  defire  you  to  accept  as  a  marriage  prcfent." 


If 
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if  we  confider  that  Scipio  was  at  this  time  iri 
the  prime  of  life,  unmarried,  and  under  no  re- 
ftraint,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  the'  con- 
queft  he  made  of  himfelf  was  far  more  glorious 
than  that  of  the  Carthagenian  empire:  and  though 
his  treatment  of  the  captive  prince  was  not  mori 
generous  and  delicate  than  what  might  juftly  be 
expefted  from  a  perfon  endowed  with  reafon  and 
reflection;  yet,  confidering  how  few  there  are  in 
his  circumftances  who  would  have  aftcd  as  he 
did,  we  cannot  but  applaud  his  conduft,  and  pro- 
pofe  him  as  a  fui table  example  to  future  ages. 
Nor  was  his  virtue  unrewarded.  The  young 
prince,  charmed  with  the  liberality  and  politenefi 
of  Scipio,  went  into  his  country  to  publifh  the 
praifes  of  fo  generous  a  viftort  He  cried  out,  in 
the  tranfports  of  his  gratitude,  **  That  there  was 
come  into  Spain  a  young  hero  like  the  gods ;  who 
conquered  aiU  things  lefs  by  the  force'of  his  arms, 
than  the  charms  of  his  virtue,  and  the  greatnefs  of 
his  beneficence."  Upon  this  report  all  Celtiberia 
fubmitted  to  the  Romans;  and  Allucius  returned 
in  a  fhout  to  Scipio,  at  the  head  of  fourteen  hun- 
dred chofen  horfe,  to  faciliate  his  future  con- 
quefts.  To  render  the  marks  of  hisgra^titude  ftill 
more  durable,  Allucius  caufed  the  a6lion  we  have 
juflt  defcribed  to  be  engraven  on  a  filver  fhield, 
which  he  prefemed  to  Scipio ;  a  prefentmore  efti- 
D  d  mable 
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mable  and  glorious  than  all  his  treafures  and  tri^ 
umphs.  This  buckler,  which  §cipio  carried  with 
him  when  he  returned  to  Rome,  was  loft,  in  pafs- 
ing  the  Rhone,  with  part  of  the  baggage.  It  con- 
tinued in  that  river,  till  1665,  when  fome  fiflier- 
men  found  it.  It  was  lately  in  the  king  of  France's 
cabinet. 


THE  DEAN  AND  DUKE, 
By  Dea7i  Swift. 

— S  B — s  and  the  dean  had  long  been  friends-; 
James  is  beduk'd;  of  courfe  their  friendfhip 
ends: 
But  fure  the  Dean  defervea  a  (harp  rebuke, 
From  knowing  James,  toboaft  he  knows  the  duke. 
Yet,  fince  juft  heaven  thc^Duke's  ambition  mocks. 
Since  all  he  got  by  fraud  is  loft  by  ftocks, 
His  wings  are  clipp'd;  he  tries  no  more  in  vain, 
With  band  of  fidlers  to  extend  his  train. 
Since  he  no  more  can  build,  and  plant,  and  revel, 
The  duke  and  dean  feem  near  upon  a  level. 
Oh!  wert  thou  not  a  duke,  my  good  duke  Hum- 
phry, 
From  bailiff's  claws  thou  fcarcc  couldft  keep  thy 
bum  free : 
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A  duke  to  know  a  dean!  Go,  fmooth  thy  crown: 
Thy  brother  (far  thy  betters)  wore  a  gown. 
Well,  but  a  duke  thou  art;  fo  pleas'd  the  king; 
Oh  would  his  majefty  add  but  a  firing! 


A    REMARKABLE 

AMERICAN  ANECDOTE. 

AMONG  the  Hurons,  who  arc  much  given  to 
thieving,  and  who  perform  it  with  a  dexte- 
rity which  would  do  honour  to  our  mod  expert 
pick-pockets,  it  was  lawful,  on  difcovery  of  the 
thief,  not  only  to  take  from  him  what  he  had  fto- 
len,  but  alfo  to  carry  off  every  thing  in  his  cabin, 
and  to  flrip  himfelf,  his  wife,  and  children  flark 
naked,  without  their  daring  to  make  the  leafl  re- 
fiflance:  And  farther,  in  order  to  fhun  all  fuch 
conteflation  which  might  arife  on  this  head,  cer« 
tain  points  were  agreed  upon,  from  which  they 
never  deviated.  For  example,  every  thing  found, 
were  it  but  a  moment  after  it  was  lofl,  belonged 
to  the  finder,  provided  the  former  proprietor  had 
not  before  reclaimed  it;  but  on  difcovery  of  the 
leafl  difhonefly  on  the  part  of  the  former,  they 
obliged  him  to  make  reflitution,  which  occafioned 
D  d  2  foioetimes 
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fometimes  diffentions,  which  were  with  difficulty 
put  an  end  to:  the  following  is  an  inftance  of  the 
fort  fingular  enough.  A  good  old  woman  had 
for  all  her  worldly  goods  but  one  collar  of  wam- 
pum, worth  about  ten  crowns  of  our  money,  and 
which  fhe  carried  about  with  her  every  where  in 
a  little  bag.  One  day,  as  (he  was  at  work  in  the 
fields,  flie  chanced  to  hang  her  bag  on  a  tree : 
another  woman  who  had  perceived  it,  and  had  a 
defire  to  filch  her  collar  from  her,  thought  the 
prcfent  a  favourable  occafion  for  feizing  it,  with- 
out being  liable  to  be  accufed  of  theft :  Ihe,  there- 
fore, kept  her  eye  continually  upon  it:  in  about 
the  fpace  of  an  hour  or  two,  the  old  woman,  hav-. 
ing  gone  into  the  next  field,  fhe  flies  to  the  tree,  - 
feizes  the  bag,  and  falls  a  crying  how  lucky  fhe 
had  been  to  find  fo  valuable  a  prize.  The  old 
woman  turns  immediately  about,  and  fays,  the 
bag  belonged  to  her,  and  that  it  was  fhe  who  had 
hung  it  upon  the  tree;  that  fhe  had  neither  loft 
it,  nor  forgot  it,  and  that  fhe  intended  to  take  it 
down  when  her  work  fhould  be  over:  her  adver- 
fary  made  anfwer,  that  we  are  not  to  judge  the 
intentions,  and  that,  having  quilted  the  field  with- 
out taking  down  her  bag,  flie  was  deemed  in  law 
to  have  forgot  it.  After  many  difputes  between 
thefe  two  women,  who  never  fpoke  fo  much  as 
one  difobliging  word  the  whole  time,   the  affair 
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was  brought  before  an  arbiter,  who  was  chief  of 
the  village:  "  According  to  the  rigour,"  faid  he, 
the  bag  is  the  property  of  the  finder;  but  the  ciir 
cumftances  of  the  thing  are  fuch,  that  if  this  wo- 
man would  not  be  taxed  with  avarice,  fhe  ought 
to  reftore  it  to  the  claimant,  and  be  fatisfied  with 
fome  little  prefent,  which  the  other  in  reafon  can- 
not refufe  her."  Both  parties  acquiefced  in  this 
judgment;  and  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the 
fear  of  being  accufed  of  avaric^iad  full  as  much 
power  on  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  as  the  fear  of 
punifhment  could  have  had,  and  that  thefc  people 
are  generally  governed  by  the  principles  of  ho- 
liour,  moje  than  by  any  other  motive  whatever. 


SCALIGER,  on  /peaking  LATIN. 

SCALIGER,  in  his  three  hundred  and  fifty-fe- 
cond  Epiftle,  fays,  **  Even  the  beft  fcholars 
amongft  the  Englifh  fpeak  Latin  with  fo  wretched 
a  pronunciation,  that  I  remember  being  in  com- 
pany with  an  Englifhman  of  that  defcription,  who 
talking  Latio  to  me  for  a  complete  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  whom  I  underftood  no  more  than  if  he 
had  talked  Arabic.  I  made  my  excufes  for  not 
anfwering  him,  as  I  did  not  very  well  underftand 

Englifh. 
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Engliffi.  On  this  my  friend  who  introduced  him 
tome,  burft  out  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter;  fo 
that  I  could  never  afterwards  fee  him  without 
€onfufion.'* 


A  N  E  C  D  O  T  E. 

FOOTE  being  jgnce  at  a  nobleman's  houfe,  his 
Lordfhip,  as  foon  as  dinner  was  over,  order- 
ed a  bottle  of  Cape  to  be  fet  on  the  table,  when, 
after  magnifying  its  good  qualities,  and  particu- 
larly its  age,  he  fent  it  round  the  table  in  glaffes 
that  fcarcely  held  a  thimble-full.  **  Ffac  wine, 
upon  my  foul,"  fays  the  wit,  tailing  and  fmacking 
his  lips,  "  Is  it  not  very  curious?"  fays  his  Lord- 
fhip.  ''  Perfe£lly  fo,  indeed,"  fays  the  other,  *«  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  feen  any  thing  fo  little 
of  its  age  in  my  life  before. 


FILIAL     LOVE. 

SIR  Thomas  More  feems  to  have  emulated  this 
beautiful  example  ;  for,  being  Lord  Chancel- 
lor of  England  at  the  fame  time  that  his  Father  was 
a  judge  of  the  Kings  Bench,  he  would  always,  on 

his 
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his  entering  Weftminfter  Hall,  go  firft  to  the 
King's  Bench,  and  afk  his  Father's  blefling,  be- 
fore he  went  to  fit  in  the  Court  of  Chancery;  as 
if  to  fecure  fuccefs  in  the  great  decifions  of  his 
high  and  important  office. 


yoH^r  Huss. 

THIS  intrepid  Reformer  had  many  articles  of 
aCcufation  brought  againd  him  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Conftance;  to  all  of  which  he  was  ordered 
to  anfwer  at  once.  He  remonftrated,  that  it  would 
be  impoffiMe  for  him  to  remember  every  accufa- 
tion,  and  much  more  fo  to  anfwer  them  all  toge- 
ther. He  was  ordered  to  be  filenced  immedi-i 
ately,  by  the  Officers  who  attended.  He  then 
lifted  up  his  hands  to  Heaven,  and  begged  the 
Prelates  to  let  him  juftify  himfelf  in  his  own  man- 
ner; "  after  which,"  faid  he,  "  you  may  then  do 
with  me  as  you  pleafe.''  But  the  Prelates  perfift- 
ing  in  their  refufal,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
lifting  up  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  recommended  his 
caufe  to  the  Sovereign  Judge  of  the  World,  in 
a  prayer  which  he  pronounced  with  a  loud  voice. 

ANECDOTE 
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A  GERMAN  AMBASSADOR. 

A  German  ambaflador  at  the  French  court  deli- 
vered his  meffage  in  Tutonick;  which,  when 
a  certain  Grandee  heard,  and  took  notice  of  its 
harfli  and  ffrong  cmphafis,  he  fwore  'twas  his  opi- 
nion that  this  was  the  languaige  wherein  God  cur- 
fcd  Adam,  Eve,  and  the  Serpent.  The  German 
turning  to  him,  anfwered  brilfcly,  *'  'Tis  poflible, 
Monfieur,  it  may  be  fo;  but  then  I  hope' you  will 
grant  that  French  was  the  occafion  of  thii  curfe, 
when  the  Devil  chofe  to  tempt  Eve  in  that  lan- 
guage for  its  effeminacy;  wheedling  her,  a  la 
mode  dc  Paris,  to  *'eat  the  forbidden  fruit." 


\ 


THE 

PERT  AND  THE  IGNORANT 

Are  prone  to  Ridicule. 

A  Gentleman,  of  a  grave  deportment,  was  bufi- 
ly  engaged  in  blowing  bubbles  of  foap  and 
water,  and  was  attentively  obferving  them  as  they 
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expanded  and  burft  in  the  fun  fhine.  A  pert 
youth  fell  into  a  fit  of  loud  laughter  at  a  fight  fo 
ftrange,  and  which  fhewcd,  as  he  thought,  fuch 
folly  and  infanity.  Be  afhamed,  young  man,  (faid 
one  who  paffed  by,)  of  your  rudenefs  and  igno- 
rance :  you  now  behold  the  greateft  Philofopher 
of  the  age.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  inveftigating  the 
nature  of  light  and  colours  by  a  feries  of  experi- 
ments, no  lefs  curious  than  ufeful,  though  yoii 
deem  them  childifh  and  infignificant. 


CURIOUS  HISTORICAL  FACT. 

DURING  the  troubles  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  the  Fifft,  a  country  girl  came  up  to 
London  in  fcarch  of  a  place,  as  a  fervant  maid; 
but  not  fucceeding  fhe  applied  herfelf  to  carrying 
out  beer  from  a  brew-houfe,  and  was  one  of  thofe 
then  called  tub-women.  The  brewer;  obferving 
a  well  looking  girl  in  this  low  occupation,  took 
her  into  his  family  as  a  fervant;  and  after  a  while, 
fhe  behaving  herfelf  with  fo  much  prudence  and 
decorum,  he  married  her;  but  be  died  when  fhe 
was  yet  a  young  woman,  and  left  her  a  large  for- 
tune. The  bufinefs  of  the  brewery  was  dropped, 
and  the  young  woman  was  recommended   to  Mr. 

E  e  Hyde 
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Hyde  as  a  gentleman  of  (kill  in  the  law,  to  fettle 
her  affairs.  Hyde  (who  was  afterwards  the  great 
Earl  of  Clarendon)  finding  the  widow's  fortune 
very  confiderable,  married  her.  Of  this  marri- 
age there  was  no  other  iffue  than  a  daughter,  who 
was  afterwards  the  wife  of  James  H,  and  mother 
of  Mary  and  Anne  Queens  of  England. 


BOX  MOT  of  Dr.  TOUJ^G. 

THE  celebrated  Dr.  Young  invited  old  Jacob 
Tonfon,  the  bookfeller,  to  his  country  feat 
feveral  times,  but  could  never  prevail  on  him  to 
undertake  the  journey.  The  laft  time  the  DoQor 
was  in  London  before  Tonfon's  death,  he  alked 
the  book  feller  his  reafon  for  not  vifiting  him? 
'*  Why,  really,"  replied  Jacob,  "  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  I  do  not  like  the  country :"  '*  I  believe 
you  are  right,"  replied  the  wit  "a  cucumber 
thrives  beft  on  a  dunghill." 


The  Great  Earl  of  Peterborough. 

LORD   Peterborough  had  much  fenfe,   much 
whim,  and  much  wit.     He  once  leaped  out 
of  his  chariot,  on  feeing  a  dancing-mafter,  with 
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pearl-coloured  filk  ftockings,  lightly  ftepping  over 
the  broad  Hones,  and  picking  his  way  in  extreme 
dirty  weather.  He  ran  after  him  with  his  fword 
drawn,  in  order  to  frighten  him  into  the  mud, 
which,  on  the  Dancing-mafter's  taking  to  his 
heels,  his  Lordfhip  did  not  fail  to  run  intohimfelf. 


VERSES 
On    leaving    SCHOOL. 

nr^HOU  Gothic  flrufture  rifing  to  the  view, 
-*■     In  ivy  mantle,  take  my  laft  adieu  : 
*  For  me  no  more  thy  lofty  turrets  rife. 
Or  hoarfe-hing'd  portals  greet  my  wifhing  eyes; 
For  me  no  more  thy  hearth  (hall  blaze  forth  bright, 
Or  frowning  buftos  catch  my  wand'ring  fight 
Yet  may'ft  thou  bloom  till  lime  itfelf  decays, 
From  fenfe  till  folly  (hall  have  won  the  bays. 
Still  to  thy  dome  may  ardent  youth  repair. 
Still  may  inftruflion  be  their  only  care. 
And  may  they  treafure  up  the  claflic  page, 
The  boaft  of  Greece,  or  fair  Italians  age; 
May  learning's  gifts  the  fleeting  hours  employ, 
And  each  new  morn  behold  th*  improving  boy. 
And  with  a  grateful  heart,  farewell  to  you, 
To  whom  more  praife  than  I  can  give  is  due, 

£  e  2  Beneath 
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pcneath  whofe  eye  the  infant  mind  is  rear'd[, 
WhoVe  lov'd  as  teachers,  and  as  mafters  fcai'd. 
Who've  hammer  d  in  with  vaft  laborious  pains^ 
The  little  knowledge  which  this  head  contains^ 
For  which  my  heart  with  gratitude  o'erflows, 
And  trueft  thanks  for  former  favour  (hows. 
Farewell  ye  youths  who  fhar'd  my  joys  and  pains. 
Ye  youths  whom  ftudy's  temple  ftill  retains^ 
With  whom  full  many  a  gladfon^'6  hour  Pve  fpent. 
Two  fleeting  hours!  and  wing'd  with  fweet  content. 
Oft  high  in  air  the  cudgel  urg'd  the  ball, 
.And  adverfe  youths  arreR  it  in  its  fall; 
Or  (looping  down  difcharg'd  the  polifti'd  clay. 
Which  fhot  unerring,  trac'd  the  dufky  way. 
Now  full  three  feet  (a  mighty  deed)  we  bound, 
And  now  tl^e  hoop  revolves  in  many  a  round; 
Or  fportive  ftrikc  the  fhuttle-cock  on  high, 
The  parchment  founding  an  abrupt  reply. 
WhiHl  thus  employed,  the  blitheft  of  our  age, 
'*  To  fchool,  to  fchool,"  exclaims  the  tutor  fagc, 
Terrific  words!  aghaft  each  youth  appears. 
And  every  boy  a  face  of  forrow  wears; 
They  figh,  and  look,  they  look  and  figh  in  vain^ 
Wifliing  old  Time  would  run  his  courfe  again. 
Too  happy  lads!  if  fenfe  did  but  beftow 
That  precious  gift,  your  happinefs  to  know. 
If  happinefs  on  earth  direfts  its  rays. 
Sure  'tis  on  fchools,  where  all  are  halcyon  days. 

Sure 
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Farewell  my  friends!  to  whom  this  bread  is  fraught 
With  gratitude,  which  your  kind  favours  taught; 
Which  (grant  O  heav'n  that  I  may  fee  the  day) 
My  thankful  foul  >vith  iniereft  fhall  repay. 
Yet  much  I  fear  (fo  great's  my  debt)  to  find 
My  powVs  unequal,  tho'  my  heart's  inclin'd. 
Long  may  he  live;  may  hours  and  minutes  fly, 
Unftain'd,  and  gladnefs  glitter  in  each  eye; 
On  you  may  heav'n  its  choiceft  gifts  beftow. 
Nor  doom  the  pangs  of  mifcry  to  know. 
Ye  heav'nly  damfels,  Norfolk's  greateft  pride, 
Whofe  peerlefs  charms  my  am'rous  breaft  divide, 
Whofe  fpark'ling  eyes  emit  the  beams  of  love, 
Whofe  fenfe  retains  what  beauty's   (hafts  could 

move. 
JFarewell!  and  tho'  I'm  ravifh'd  from  your  fight. 
The  dear  ideas  ever  will  delight: 
And  thou  too,  Delia,  fairer  than  all 
The  lovely  nymphs  that  grace  this  earthly  ball: 
Enchanting  girl!  whofe  luftre  fhames  the  rofe, 
Tho'  clad  in  crimfon's  pureft  dye  it  glows, 
Whofe  ftrong  attraftions  monarchs  might  obey, 
And  even  nations  own  thy  powerful  fway. 
Mankind  all  fear  the  lightning  of  thine  eye. 
And  as  you  fmile  or  frown  we  live  or  die. 
Tho'  I  were  banifli'd  to  Numidia's  fliore,^ 
Where  lions  ravage,  and  wtere  tygers  roar. 

Where 
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"Where  wbirUinds  choak,  where  rife  unnumbered 

ftorms. 
And  death  aflails  me  in  a  thouTand  forms: 
Place  me  where  Tol  ne  cr  (hows  his  welcome  light. 
Where  all  is  rob'd  in  darkeft  dun  of  night; 
With  Delia  bicfs'd,  I'd  brave  each  monfter's  frown, 
And  all  the  horrors  of  the  torrid  zone ; 
Court  darknefs'  veil,  iho*  darker  than  the  tombj 
For  Delias  eyes  wou d  diffipate  the  gloom. 
All  woud  delight,  all,  all,  enchanting  be. 
And  earth  appear  a  paradife  to  me. 
Adieu,  Adieu;  and  if  thy  bread  believes 
The  pangs  which  abfence  to  a  lover  gives, 
O  write,  O  write,  and  fir'd  with  love's  foft  rag^. 
Breathe  all  thy  foul  upon  th'  enaroour'd  page. 
Tell  me  whate'er  thy  paffion  can  infpire, 
What  wifhes  prompt,  what  amorous  thoughts  can 

fire; 
So  (hall  thy  kindnefs  mitigate  my  woe. 
And  years  fly  fwift  with  thinking  upon  you. 


A:KECD0TE  of  Dr.  JOHJ^SOK. 

T^HEN  Dr.  Percy  firft  publifhed  his  collec- 
^  ^     tion  of  ancient  Englifh   ballads,  perhaps 
he  was  too  lavifh  in  commendation  of  the  beauti- 
ful fimplicity  and  poetic  merit  he  fuppofed  himfelf 

to 
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to  difcover  in  them.  This  circumftance  provoked 
Johnfon  to  obferve  one  evening,  at  MifsRenoldss 
tea-table,  that  he  could  rhyme  as  well,  and  as  ele- 
gantly, in  common  narrative  and  converfatiom 
For  inftance,  fays  he. 

As  with  my  hat  upon  my  head 

I  walk'd  along  the  (Irand, 
I  there  did  meet  another  man 

With  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

Or,  to  render  fuch  poetry  fubfervient  to  my 
own  immediate  ufe, 

I  therefore  pray  thee,  Renny  dear, 

That  thou  wilt  give  to  me, 
With  cream  and  fugar  foften'd  well, 

Another  dilh  of  tea. 

Nor  fear  that  I,  my  gentle  maid, 

Shall  long  detain  the  cup. 
When  once  unto  the  bottom  I 

Have  drank  the  liquor  up. 

Yet  hear,  alas!  this  mournful  truth, 

Nor  hear  it  with  a  frown : — 
Thou  can' ft  not  make  the  tea  fo  faft 

As  I  can  gulp  it  down. 

Arid  thus  he  proceeded  through  feveral  more 
ftanzas,  till  the  Reverend  Critic  cried  out  for 
quarter. 

ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 

Of    Dr.     J  O  H  1^  S  O  K. 

DR.  Johnfon  being  one  night  at  Drury.Iane 
Theatre,  to  fee  Garrick  play  Macbeth,  in  one 
of  the  moft  interefting  fceries  of  the  play,  be  and 
the  whole  company  in  the  box  where  he  fet  were 
interrupted  by  the  impertinence  of  a  young  man 
of  fdfhion,  who  infifted  on  having  a  place,  though 
none  was  kept  for  him. — The  difturbance  conti- 
nuing for  fome  time,  the  DoSor  cried  out  with 
great  contempt,  **  Pfliaw !  Sir,  how  can  you  be  fo 
miftaken? — your  place  lies  in  i\\^Jhilling  gallery^ 

ANECDOTE 

Of  LORD    MANSFIELD. 

'T^O  fome . Military  Gentleman  who  was  ap- 
-•^  pointed  Governor  of  one  of  our  Iflands  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  and  who  exprcfled  his  apprehen- 
fions  of  not  being  able  to.  difcharge  his  duty  as 
Chancellor  of  his  Province,  Lord  Mansfield  gave 
him  this  advice:  "  Always  decide,  and  never  give 
reafons  for  your  decifion.  You  will  in  general 
decide  well,  yet  give  very  bad  reafons  for  your 
judgment." 
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AN  INSTANCE  of  INGRATITUDE. 

A  MACEDONIAN  foldier  had  in  many  in- 
ftanees  diftinguifhed  himfcif  by  extraordi- 
nary a6b  of  valour,  and  had  received  many  marks 
of  Philip's  fatvour  and  approbation.  On  fomc 
occalion  he  embarked  on  board  a  vefTcl,  ^\'bictl 
was  wrecked  by  a  violent  ftorm,  and  he  himfelf 
caft  on  fhore,  helplefs,  naked,  and  fcarcely  with 
the  appearance  of  life.  One  of  the  fame  country, 
whofe  lands  lay  contiguous  to  the  fea,  came  op-^ 
portunely  to  be  witnefs  of  his  diftrefs,  and  with 
the  utmoft  humanity  and  concern,  flew  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  unhappy  ftranger.  He  bore  hith  to  hidi 
houfe,  laid  him  in  his  own  bed,  revived,  cherifh- 
ed,  and  for  forty  days  fupplied  him  freely  with  all 
the  neceffaries  and  convehiences  which  his  Ian- 
guiftiing  condition  could  require.  The  foldier, 
thus  happily  refcued  from  death,  was  inceflant  irt 
the  warrtieft  expreflions  of  gratitude  to  his  bene- 
faftorj  aflured  him  of  his  intereft  wkh  the  king, 
and  of  his  power  and  refclutioti  of  obtaining  for 
him,  from  the  royal  bounty,  thei  noble  returns 
which  flitch  extraordinary  benevolence  had  merit- 
ed. He  was  now  completely  recovered,  and  his 
kind  hoft  fupplied  him  with  money  to  purfue  his 
journey.  Some  time  after  he  prefented  himfelf 
before  the  king;  he  recou-ntcd  his  misfortuties  and 

F  f  magniiied 
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magnified  his  ferviccs;  s^nd  this  iohumap  wretch, 
who  had  looked  with  an  eye  of  envy  on  the  poU 
feSions  of  the  man  who  bad  preferved  his  life, 
was  now  fo  abandoned  to  all  (enfe  of  gratitude,  as " 
to  requeft  that  the  king  would  beftpw  upon  him 
the  hoxife  and  lauds  where  |^€  had  been  fo  kindly 
and  tenderly  entertained.  Unhs^ppily,  Philip, 
without  examination,  inconfiderately  and  precipi- 
tately granted  his  infamous  requeft;  and  ihb  foU 
dier  now  returned  to.  his  preferver,  apd  repaid  his 
goodnefs  by  driving  hioi  from  his  (ettlement^  and 
taking  immediate  pofieiTion  of  all  the  fruits  of  his 
honeft  induftry.  The  poor  maa^  ftupg  with  this 
indance  of  unparalled  ingratitude  and  infendbi- 
lity,  boldly  determined,  infieadof  fubixutting  to 
l^is  wrong,  to  feek  relief^  and,  in  a  letter  addrene4 
lo  Philip,  reprefented  his  own  and  the  foldier's 
condu^  in  a  lively  and  afife^ing  manner.  The 
king  was  fired  with  indignation,  and  ordered  ju(^ 
ti.cc  fhould  be  done;  that  the  poffcflions  fliould 
be  inftantly  reftored  to  the  man  whofe  charitable 
offices  had  been  thus  horribly  repaid ;  and  having 
feized  his  foldier,  caufed  tbefe  words  to  be  bran- 
ded on  his  forehead^  "  The  ungrateful  gueft ;"  a 
charatler  infamous  in  every  age,  and  among  all 
nations,  but  particularly  the  Greeks,  who,  from 
the  earlieft  times,  were  moft  jealoufly  obfervant 

of  the  laws  of  hofpitality. 

ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 

OF     LUTHER. 

AS  Luther  felt  his  ftnength  declining  he  made 
h\&.  will;  the  concluGon  of  which  is  very  re- 
markable, as  it  fhews  how  highly  he  ftill  thought 
of  himfelf  and  of  his  miniftry. 

**  I  have  my  reafons  for  omitting  the  ufual  for- 
malities in  this  my  lad  will,  and  I  hope   I  fhall 
have  more   credit  given  to  me  than  to  a  Notary. 
For  I  am  well  known  in  the  world,  fincc  God, 
the   Father  of  all  mercy,  has  inftrufted   me,  an 
unworthy  finncr,  with  the  Gofpel  of  his  Son,  and 
enabled  me  to  preach  it  with  truth,  fidelity,  and 
perfeverance,   even  to    this   day;    fo  that  many 
perfons  have  been  converted  by  my  miniftry,  and 
think  me  a  Do£lor  of  truth,  notwithftanding  the 
excommunication  of  the   Pope,  the   ban  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  wrath  of  many  Kings,  Princes, 
and  Priefts;  nay,  in  fpite  of  the  wrath  of  the  De- 
vil.    Why   fhould  I   then  not  be  credited  in  a 
matter  fo   infignificant   as   my  will,  particularly 
fince  my  hand-writing  is  well  known,  and  fuffici-? 
cnt,  if  it  can  be  faid.  This  is  written  by  Dr.  Martin 
Luther,  the  Notary  of  God,  and  the  Witnefs  of 
his  Gofpel/ 

F  f  a  On 
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Ofi    the    ADFAJ^TAGES 

Of   POVERTY. 

THERE  is  not  any  confideration  would  more 
contribute  to  render  a  man  eafy  in  the  low 
fphere  of  life  allotted  him  to  move  in,  than  to  rc- 
flcfcl  on  the  inconveniences  which  are  to  be  found 
in  fuperior  ones.    This  maxim  is  fcldom  attended 
to  by  people  in  any  clafs,  from  the  higheft  to  the 
lowcft:  but  if  the  poor  man   compares  his  own 
condition  with  his  rich  neighbour's,  and  puts  con- 
veniences  in  one  fcale  of  his  judgment,  and  the 
rich  man's  in  the  other,  he  will  find  the  balance 
preponderate   in   his   own    favour.      It   appears, 
from  the  conftitution  of  men  and  things  in  this 
world,  that  uninterrupted  happinefs,  in   any  fitu- 
ation  in  it,  is  not  to  be  expefled.     Every  condi- 
tion of  life  is  attended  with  feme  evils:  the  Prince 
has  cares,  and  the  pcafant  his  toils.     Amongd  the 
many  evils,  the  fuppofcd  evils  of  Poverty  are  ge- 
nerally dreaded  as  feme  of  the   mod  alarming   to 
w^hich  human  beings  in  this  world   are  incident.^ 
Suppofe  I  am  what  the   world  calls  a  poor   man, 
and  acquire  butiittle  more  daily  than  what  is  nc- 
ccfTary  for  the  maintenance  of  life;  the  rich  often 
take  but  little  bodily  cxcrcife,   the  want  of  which 
often  fubjeft  them  to  the  gout^  &c.    I  take  much, 

and 
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and  am  a  ftranger  to  the  gout,  and  a  thoufand 
other  ills  of  body  and  mind,  whiph  the  rich  are 
often  heirs  to.  If  I  earn  my  morfcl  before  I  cat 
it,  it  eats  the  fweeter  for  it.  When  I  travel  abroad, 
it  is  on  foot,  with  no  other  fervant  than  my  faiths 
ful  dog,  who  bears  me  company  :  but  then  qon- 
fider  that  I  am  in  lefs  danger  than  thofe  who  are 
carried  about  in  a  vehicle ;  for  I  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  hair-breadth  Tcapes  when  horfes  run  ruf- 
ty,  or  from  a  drunken  coachman.  How  many  of 
the  rich,  who  arc  too  lazy  to  ufe  their  feet,  lofe 
the  ufe  of  them  by  indolence  and  luxury.  More- 
over, I  am  free  from  that  tormenting  paflion,  en- 
vy, often  ftrongly  exprefled  in  the  features  of  the 
gentry;  who  are  fo  fond  of  empty  pomp,  as  to  fa- 
crifice  every  domeflic  and  public  virtue  to  the 
flirine  of  pageantry.  I  have  no  real  ccftate,  but 
a  tenant  at  will  to  my  landlord;  and  he  indeed  is 
not,  properly  fpeaking,  a  proprietor  of  what  he 
poflefles,  but  in  common  with  the  reft  of  man- 
kind. The  higheft,  as  well  as  the  loweft,  is  a  te- 
nant at  will  to  his  lord,  and  may  be  obliged  to 
quit  his  large  poffeffions  as  fuddenly,  and  perhaps 
more  reluftantly,  than  his  reputed  vaflal,  efpeci- 
ally  if  he  confiders  that  he  muft  afterwards  give 
an  account  of  his  ftewardfhip.  I  fleep  more  void 
of  fear  in  my  cottage,  than  many  rich  people  do 
in  their  fupcrb  manfions.     No  enemy  lurks  within 

doors. 
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doors,  nor  does  any  watch  without,  to  furpriz^, 
murder,  or  plunder  mc;  for  I  have  nothing  worth 
the  notice  of  a  houfe-brcaker,  nor  would  any  one 
be  benefited  by  tny  death,  and  therefore  no  ont 
can  have  any  motive  to  difturb  my  reft  by  rob- 
bing me  of  my  goods,  or  depriving  me  of  iny  lift. 


ANECDOTE 

o  t 

A    rOUJSTG    LADY. 

A  Young  lady,  who  lived  in  the  North,  wai  on 
the  point  of  marriage  with  a  young  gentle-^ 
man  whom  fhe  was  dotingly  fond  of,  and  by 
whom  ftie  was  greatly  beloved.  She  was  at  the 
fame  time  admired  by  a  perfon  of  high  rank,  but 
whofe  paffion,  as  he  was  already  married,  was 
confequently  diftionourable.  He  was  determined, 
however,  at  any  rate,  to  indulge  his  vicious  flame; 
but  as  fhe  was  a  perfon  of  the  flriQcfl  honour,  he 
was  obliged  to  aft  cautioufly,  and  keep  his  views 
a  fecret.  Knowing  her  propenfity  to  gaming,  he 
laid  a  fnare  for  her,  into  which  fhe  fell,  to  the 
great  diminution  of  her  fortune.  This  he  took 
care  to  have  reprefcnted  with  the  moft  aggravat- 

ing 
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ing  circumftancca  to  the  gcndcroan  to  whom  fiie 
was  engaged.  His  friends  painted  to  him  the 
dreadful  inconvenience  of  his  taking  a  gamefter  to 
wife;  that  poverty,  difeafe,  and  probably  difho-- 
nour  to  his  bed,  were  the  likely  confequences;  in 
a  word,  they  man^d  matters  fo  as  to  break  off 
the  match.  The  villain  who  occafioned  the  breacb 
between  the  lovers,  notwithftanding,  milTed  his 
wicked  ends;  his  addreffesand  propofals  met  with 
contempt  and  abhorrence;  yet,  though  flie  pre* 
fervedherchaftity,  the  lofs  of  her  intended  fpoufe, 
to  whom  (he  was  fo  paflionately  attached,  threw 
her  into  a  decline,  which  in  a  few  months  put  an 
end  to  her  life. 


JNECDOTE. 

ABOUT  the  year  1759,  a  remarkable  adven<# 
turer,  named  Amine,  or  Immen,  found  hi9 
way  from  India  to  London.  Though  defcended 
from  an  opulent  family,  a  wild  effort  of  juvenilo 
patriotifm  incited  him  to  work  his  paffage  to  Bri« 
tain,  in  fearch  of  military  knowledge  and  expert 
ence.  After  many  diftrelTes  he  arrived  at  Wrap- 
ping, where,  on  his  firft  landing,  the  landlady 
defired  to  know  bis  name;  this  puzzled  him;  he 

thought 
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thought  that  his  own  name  would  found  ill  in  £ng- 
lifli  ears;  he  determined  to  give  himfelf  that  ap- 
pellation by  which  the  failors  had  ufually  called 
him ;  and  which  though  he  did  not  comprehend 
it,  he  thought  muft  be  entirely  applicable  to  him. 
He  innocently  told  the  landlajj^,  therefore,  that 
his  name  was    Cock-eyed  fon^of^a^b  which 

was  the  term  beftowed  on  him  by  the  failors. 


THE    PULPIT 

THE 

ENGINE  of  REFORMATION. 

THE  pulpit  therefore  (and  I  name  it,  filTd 
With  folemn  awe,  that  bids  me  well  beware 
With  what  intent  I  touch  the  holy  thing) — 
The  pulpit  (when  the  fat'rift  has  at  laft, 
Strutting  and  vapVing  in  an  empty  fchool. 
Spent  all  his  force  and  made  no  profelylc) — 
I  fay  the  pulpit  (in  the  fober  ufe 
Of  its  legitimate  peculiar  pow!rs) 
Muft  ftand  acknowlcdg'd   while  the  world   fhall 

ftand, 
The  moft  important  and  effcClual  guard, 

Support 
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Support,  and  ornament,  of  virtue's  caufe. 
There  ftands  the  meflenger  of  truth;  there  ftand* 
The  legate  of  the  flcies :  his  theme  divine. 
His  office  facred^  his  ctedentials  clean 
By  him  the  violated  law  fpeaks  out 
Its  thunders;  and  by  him,  in  (trains  as  fweet 
As  angels  ufe,  the  gofpel  whifpers  peace. 
He  ftablifhes  the  ftrong,  reftores  the  weak. 
Reclaims  the  wandVer,  binds  the  broken  hearty 
Andj  arm'd  himfelf  in  panoply  complete 
Of  heavenly  temper,  fufnifhes  with  arms 
Bright  as  his  own;  and  trains,  by  ev'ry  rule 
Of  holy  difcipline,  to  glorious  war. 
The  facramental  hoft  of  God's  eleft. 


ANECDOTE 

O   F 

QUEE^r    ELIZABETH. 

ONE  of  her  purveyors  having  behaved  with 
fomc  injuftice  in  the  county  of  Kent,  one 
of  the  farmers  of  that  county  went  to  the  Queen's 
palace  at  Greenwich,  and  watching  the  thnc  when 
the  Queen  went  to  take  her  ufual  walk  in  the 
morning,  cried  out  loud  enough  for  htj^amc&y 
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to  hear,  *^  Pray  which  is  the  Queen ?'•  She  replied 
very  gracioufly,  "  I  am  your  Queen;  what  would 
you  have  with  rae?"  You  (replied  the  farmer)  arc 
one  of  the  rareft  women  I  ever  faw,  and  can  eal 
no  more  than  my  daughter  Madge,  who  is  thought 
the  propereft  lafs  in  the  parifh,  though  far  (hort  of 
you:  but  that  Queen  Elizabeth  I  look  for^  de-> 
vours  fo  many  of  my  ducks,  hens,  and  capons,,  as 
I  am  not  able  to  live/* 

The  Queen,  always  aufpicious  to  fuits  made 
through  the  mediation  of  her  comely  fliape,  en- 
quired who  was  the  purveyor,  and  caufed  him  to 
be  hanged. 


ANECDOTE 

O     F 

Anne^  Queen  of  England. 

WHEN  the  hufband  of  this  Princefs,  George 
Prince  of  Denmark,  joined  King  William, 
James  the  Second  merely  faid,  **  What,  has  the 
little  Fplpnjfible  left  me  at  laft?"  But  when  he 
heard  of  Anne's  defe£lion  he  faid,  "Good  God, 
am  I  then  abandoned  by  my  children?" 

It 
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It  appears  by  the  Memoirs  of  the  times,  that 
Anne  was  very  anxious  that  no  violence  (hould 
be  offered  to  her  brother's  life,  when  he  fought  in 
the  French  army  againft  ihofe  of  the  Allies.    Had 
this  Princefs  lived  longer,   great  efforts   would 
moft  probably  have  been  made  to  place  him  upon 
the  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms  after  her  death. 
The    Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Boling- 
broke  were  well  affefted  to  his  fucceflion;  Lord 
Oxford  was  wavering.     Sarah  Dutchefs  of  Marl- 
borough,  in  her  *' opinions,"  fays,  "  The  Queen's 
journey  to  Nottingham  was  purely  accidental,  but 
occafioned  by  the  great  fright  fhe  was  in  when 
King  James  the  Second  returned  to  Salifbury; 
upon  which  (he  faid  fhe  would  jump  out  of  the 
window  rather  than  fee  her  father;  and  upon  that 
fent  to  the   Bifhop  of  London  to  confult  with 
others  what  fhe  fhould  do,   who  carried  her  inio 
the  City,  and  from  thence  to  Nottingham.     She 
was  never  expenfive,  but  faved  money  out  of  her 
50,000/^.  a-year,  which,   after  fhe  came  to  the 
crown,  was  paid  to  Prince   George  of  Denmark, 
which  was  his  by  right.     She  made  no  foolifh 
buildings,    nor  bought  one  jewel  in  jhe  whol^ 
^me  of  her  reign." 


G  g  a 
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REVENGE. 

TTIDARNES,    Staiira's  father,  a  Pcrfian  of 
•*'  -*•  very  great  quality,  was  governor  of  one  of 
the  principal  provinces  of  the  empire.     Statira 
^as  a  lady  of  extraordinary  beauty^  which  indu. 
ced  Artaxerxes  the  king  to  marry  her,  who  was 
then  called  Arfaces.     At  the  fame  time  Teriteuch-' 
mesj  Statira's  brother^  married  HameftriSj  Arfa- 
ces  fitter,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Darius  and  Pa- 
ryfaus;  in  favour  of  which  marriage  Teriteuchmes, 
upon  his  father's  deaths  had  his  government  giveq 
him.     There  was  at  the  fame  time  another  fifter 
in  this  family,  no  lefs  beautiful  than  Statira,  and 
vho  befides,  excelled  in  the  arts  of  (hooting  with 
a  bow,  and  throwing  the  dart.     Teriteuchmes  her 
brother  conceived  a  criminal  pafBon  for  her,  and 
to  gratify  it,  refolved  to  fet  himfelf  at  liberty,  by 
killing  Hameftris,  whom  he  had  efpoufed.    Darius 
having  been  informed  of  this  projeft,  by  the  force 
of  prefents  and  promifes,  engaged  Udiaftes,  Teri- 
teuchmes's  friend  and  confidant,  to  prevent  fo 
black  a  defign,  by  aflaflinating  him.     He  obeyed, 
and  had  for  his. reward  the  government  of  him  hfc 
had  put  to  death  with  his  own  hands,     Amongft 
Teriteuchmes's  guards  was  a  fon  of  Udiaftes,  cal- 
led Mithridates,  very  much  attached  to  his  maftcr. 
Xhe  young  gentleman  up^n  hearing  that  his  father 

had 
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had  committed  this  murder  in  perfon,  uttered  all 
manner  of  imprecation  againft  him,   and  full  of 
horror  for  fo  infamous  and  villainous  an  a£lion, 
feized  on  the  city  Zaris,   and  openly  revolting, 
declared  for  the  eftablifhment  of  Teriteuchmes's 
fon  ;  but  that  young  man  could  not  hold  out  long 
againft  Darius.     He  was  blocked  up  in  the  place 
with  the  fon  of  Teriteuchmes,  whom  he  had  with 
him  ;  and  all  the  reft  of  the   children  of  Hidames 
were  put  in  prifon,  and  delivered  to  Paryfatis,  to 
do  with  them  as  that  mother,  exafperated  to  the 
laft  excefs,  by  the  treatment  either  done  or  inten- 
ded her  daughter    Hamcftris,    ftiould   think   fit. 
That  cruel   princefs  began   by  caufing    Rofana, 
whofc  beauty  had  been  the  occafion   of  this  evil, 
to  be  fawed  in  two,  and  ordered  the  reft  to  be  put 
to  death,  except   Statira,  whofe  life  (he  granted 
to  the  tears  and  moft  tender  and  ardent  folicita- 
tions  of  Arfaces,  whofe  love  for  his  wife  made  him 
fpare  no  pains  for  her  prefervation. 

Statira,  as  foon  as  her  huft)and  was  upon  the 
throne,  caufes  Udiaftes  to  be  delivered  up  to  her. 
She  ordered  his  tongue  to  be  torn  out,  and  made 
him  die  in  the  moft  exquifiie  torments  flic  could 
invent,  to  punifti  the  crime  which  had  occafioned. 
the  ruin  of  her  family. 

Cyrusi 
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CyniSj  the  fon  of  Darius  and  Paryfatis,  fav 
with  pain  his  elder  brother  Artaxerxcs,   the  huf- 
band  of  Statira^  on  the  throne,  and  therefore  de« 
termined  if  poffible  to  put  him  to  death,  and  feize 
the  government.     With  this  view  an  army  was 
raiiedj  and   hoftilities   commenced,  the  news  of 
which  occafioned  great  trouble  at  court.     Paryfa- 
tis  was  looked  upon  as  the  principal  caufe  of  this 
war,   and  all  perfons  in  her  fervice  and  intereft 
were  fufpefted  of  holding  intelligence  with  Cyrus* 
Statira,  efpecially,  the  reigning  queen,  reproached 
her  inceflantly,  in  the  moft  violent  terms.  **  Where 
is  now,  '*  faid  flie  to  her,  *?  that  faith  you  have  fo 
often  engaged  for  your  fon's  behaviour?    Where 
thofe  ardent  prayers  you   employed  to  preferve 
from  death  that  confpirator  againft  his  king  and 
brother?  Tis  your  unhappy  fond nefs  has  kindled 
this  war,  and  plunged  us  into  an  abyfs  of  misfor- 
tunes.*'    The  antipathy   and   hatred  of  the   two 
queens  againft  each  other  were  already  much  in<^ 
flamed  by  fuch  warm  reproaches.     We  (hall   fee 
what  confeqiiences  they  had.     Artaxerxes  aflem- 
bled  a  numerous  army  to  receive  his  brother,  and 
a  battle  was  fou>>hr  at  Cunaxa,   about  twenty  five 
leagues  from  Babylon,  which  proved  fatal  to   Cy- 
rus, who  fell  dead  at  his  brother's  feet.     Some  fay 
by  the  wound  given  him   by  the  king;  others   af- 
firm he  was  killed  by  a  Carian  foldier,       Mithri- 

dates 
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dates  a  young  nobleman,  aflerted  that  he  had  given 
him  the  mortal  ftroke  with  a  javelin,  which  en- 
tered his  temple  and  pierced  his  head  quite 
through.  As  the  king  believed  he  killed  Cyrus 
with  his  own  hand,  and  looked  upon  that  action 
as  the  mod  glorious  of  his  life,  he  defired  that  all 
the  world  Oiould  think  the  fame,  and  it  was 
wounding  him  in  the  moft  tender  part  to  difpute 
that  honour,  or  endeavour  to  divide  it  with  him. 
The  Carian  foldier,  whom  we  mentioned  before, 
not  contented  with  the  great  prefents  the  king 
made  him,  perpetually  declared  to  all  that  would 
hear  him,  that  none  but  himfelf  had  killed  Cyru^; 
and  that  the  king  did  htm  great  in  juftice  in  depriv- 
ing him  of  the  glory  due  to  him.  The  prince, 
upon  being  informed  of  that  infolence,  determined 
to  revenge  the  affront,  and  had  the  weaknefs  and 
cruelty  to  caufe  him  to  be  delivered  to  Paryfatis^ 
who  had  fworn  the  deftru£lion  of  all  thofe  who 
had  any  (hare  in  (he  death  of  her  fon.  Animated 
by  her  barbarous  revenge,  fhe  commanded  the  exe- 
cutioner to  take  that  unfortunate  wretch,  and  Co 
make  him  fuffer  the  moft  exquifite  tortures  for 
ten  days;  then  after  they  had  torn  out  his  tyes^ 
to  pour  molten  brafs  into  his  ears,  till  he  expired 
in  that  cruel  mifery;  which  was  accordingly  exc- 
cutcdr 

Mithridates 
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Miihridales  airo,  having  boafted  at  an  entef- 
tainmcnt,  where  he  had  heated  his  brain  wiih 
wine,  that  it  wa(s  he  who  ^ave  Cyrus  the  mortal 
wound^  paid  very  dear  for  that  fottifli  and  im- 
prudent vanity.  He  was  condemned  to  fuffer  the 
punifhment  of  the  tr&u^hs^  one  of  the  mod  cruel 
that  ever  was  invented,  and  after  having  Ian- 
guiOied  in  torment  during  feventeen  days^  died 
at  laft  in  exquifite  mifery. 

There  only  remained  for  the  final  execution  of 
her  projcft,  and  fully  to  fatiate  her  vengeance, 
the  punifliment  of  the  kings  eunuch  Mefabates, 
who,  by  his  ma(ler*s  order,  had  cut  off  the  bead 
and  hand  of  Cyrus.  But  as  there  was  nothing  to 
take  hold  of  in  his  cOndudl,  Paryfatis  laid  this 
fnare  for  Wim:  She  was  a  woman  of  great  addrefs, 
had  abundance  of  wit,  and  excelled  in  playing  at 
a  certain  game  at  dice.  After  the  war,  (he  had 
been  reconciled  to  the  king,  played  often  with 
him,  was  of  all  his  parties,  had  an  unbounded 
complailancc  for  him,  and  fo  far  from  contradifl- 
Hig  him  in  any  thing,  prevented  his  defires,  and 
did  not  even  blufli  at  indulging  his  paflions.  But 
flic  took  fpecial  care  never  to  lofe  fight  of  hira, 
and  to  leave  Statira  as  little  alone  with  him  as  (he 
could,  deliringtogain  an  abfoluteafcendancy  over 
her  fon.     One  day,  feeing  the  king  intirely   un* 

employed. 
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feitiployed,  and  with  no  thoughts  but  diverting 
himfelf,  flie  propofed  playing  at  dice  Vith  him 
for  a  certain  fum,  to  which  he  readily  confented* 
She  fufFered  him  to  win,  and  paid  down  the  mo- 
ney. But  afFefting  regret  and  vexation,  ihe  pref- 
fed  him  to  begin  again,  and  to  play  with  her  for 
an  eunuch.  The  king,  who  fufpefted  nothings 
complied,  and  they  agreed  to  accept  five  of  the 
favourite  eunuchs  on  each  fide;  that  the  winner 
fhould  take  their  choice  out  of  the  reft;  and  the 
lofer  be  bound  to  deliver  him.  Having  niade 
thcfe  conditions,  they  fat  down  to  play.  Th6 
queen  was  all  attention  to  the  game,  and  made  ufe 
of  all  her  (kill  and  addrefs  in  it.  She  won,  and 
chofe  Mefabates ;  for  he  was  not  one  of  the  excep- 
ted. As  foon  as  (he  got  him  into  her  po(reflion, 
before  the  king  could  have  the  leaft  fufpicion  of 
the  revenge  (he  meditated,  (he  delivered  him  to 
the  executioners,  and  commanded  them  to  flay 
him  alive,  to  lay  him  afterwards  upon  three  cfofs 
bars,  and  to  ftretch  his  (kin  at  large  before  his 
eyes,  upon  two  flakes  prepared  for  that  purpofe; 
which  was  performed  accordingly^.  When  the 
king  knew  it-  he  was  extremely  concerned,  and 
violently  angry  with  his  mother.  All  thefe  cruel- 
ties feem  to  have  been  only  e(rays  and  prepara.- 
tions  for  a  greater  crime  Paryfatis  meditated. 
She  had  retained  at  heart  a  violent  hatred,  for 

H  h  Queen 
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Queen  Statira^  which  (he  had  fufFered  to  efcaf  s 
her  upon  many  occafions.     She  perceived  plainly^ 
that  her  credit  with  the  king  her  Ton  was  only  the 
efFe£l  of  his  refpeft  and  confideration   for  her  as 
his  mother;  whereas  that  for  Statira  was  founded 
in  love  and  confidence,  the  heft  (ecurity  of  credit 
with  him.    She  refolved,  therefore  to  rid  herfelf 
whatever  it  coft  her,  of  fo  formidable  a  rival.  For 
the  more  certain  attainment  of  her  ends,  (he  feigned 
a  reconciliation  with  her  daughter-in-law,  and  treats 
ed  her  with  all  the  exterior  noarks  of  fincere  friend- 
Ihip  and  real  confidence.     The  two  queens,  ap- 
pearing therefore  to  have  forgotten  their  former 
fufpicions  and  differences,   lived  well  together^ 
faw  one  another  as  before,   and  did  eat  at  each 
other's  apartments.     Bi*t  as  both  of  thera  knew 
how  much  the  friendfliip  and  carefTes  of  the  court 
were  to  be  relied  on,  efpecially  among  the   wo- 
men, they  were  neither  of  them  deceived  in  the 
other;  and  the  fame  fears  always   fubfifting,  they 
kept  upon  their  guard,  and  never  eat  but  of  the 
fame  diflies  and  pieces.     Could  one  believe   it 
poflible  to  deceive  fo  attentive  and  cautious  a  vi- 
gilance!   Paryfatis,  one  day  when  her  daughter 
in-law  was  at  table  with   her,  took  an  exquifite 
bird  that  had  been  fcrved  up,    cut  in  two  parts, 
gave  one  half  to  Statira,  and  eat  the  other  herfelf. 
Statira  Ibon  after  was  feized  with  (harp  pains ; 

and 
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and  having  quitted  the  table,  died  in  the  moll  hor- 
rible convulfions,  not  without  infpiring  the  king 
with  the  mod  violent  fufpicion  of  his  mother,  of 
whofe  cruelty  and  revengeful  fpirit  he  was  fuffici- 
cntly  fenfible  before*  He  made  the  ftrifteft  en- 
quiry into  the  crime ;  all  his  mothers  domeftics 
were  feized  and  put  to  the  queftion;  when  Gygis, 
one  of  Paryfatis's  women  and  confidants,  confef- 
fed  the  whole.  She  had  caufed  one  fide  of  a 
knife  to  be  rubbed  with  poifon,  fo  that  Paryfatis, 
having  cut  the  bird  in  two,  put  the  found  part  in- 
to her  own  mouth  direftly,  and  gave  Statira  the 
other  that  was  poifoned.  Gygis  was  put  to  death 
after  the  manner  the  Perfians  punilhed  prifoners, 
which  is  thus :  they  lay  their  head  upon  a  very 
great  and  very  broad  ftone,  and  beat  upon  it  with 
another  till  they  are  entirely  cruflied,  and  have 
no  remains  of  their  former  figure.  As  for  Pary- 
fatis  the  king  contented  himfelf  with  confining  her 
to  Babylon,  where  (he  demanded  to  retire;  and 
told  her  that  he  would  never  fet  his  foot  within  k 
whilft  flic  was  there, 

Wc  fee  here  the  terrible  efFefts  of  female  re- 
venge, and,  in  general,  of  what  excefles  they  arc 
capable,  who  find  themfelves  above  all  laws,  and 
have  no  other  rule  for  their  aflions  than  their  own 
will  and  paflions. 

H  h  ^  THE 
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T  H  i; 
TWO   HEROINES 

OR     THE 

SACRIFICES  of  LOVE  to  VIRTUE. 
A  MORAL  TALE. 

THREE  years  had  pafled  ftnce  the  Count  dc 
Marlines  had  tnarried  ibe  heirefs  of  the 
houfe  of  Thomont.     The  parents  on  both  fides 
had  refolved  on  this  match,  merely  to  terminate 
the  long  quarrels  between  the  two  families,  and 
to  unite  their  vail  eftates  in  the  married  pair. 
Their  refpeftive  taftes,  in  courfe,  were  not  con-^ 
fulted;  and  yet  they  lived  together  in  pcrfc£l  har- 
mony.      Marlines,  it  is  true,  was  one  of  thofe 
benign  charaflers,  which  nothing  can  relift,  and 
Matilda  de  Thomont,  formed  by  the  Graces,  and 
tenderncfs  itfelf,  after  being  married  three  years, 
was  incapable  of  comprehending  the   utility    of 
prefcribing  as  a  duty — the  fupreme  pleafure  of 
.  loving  a  hulband.     The   tendernefs  of  Marlines 
was  equal  to  her  own  ;  but  in  vain  was  every  ef- 
fort to  conceal  a  fecret  chagrin,  which  in  fpite  of 
himfclf  was  loo  apparent,  and  which   tended  ftill 
more  to  engage  the  moft  a^cftionate  att^tions 
of  Matilda.     Often  involuntary  fighs  efcapcd  him 

and 
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and  folitude  he  would  feek  in  the  deep  recefrei 
of  a  neighbouring  wood :  but  the  moment  Matilda 
appeared,  he  flew  to  meet  her,  and  by  the  tender- 
eft  carefles  endeavoured  to  banifli  the  fufpicions 
(he  might  have  formed.  For  a  long  time  Ihe  was 
apprehenfive  that  (he  hcrfelf  was  the  caufe  oF 
thefe  fad  reveries;  unable  to  comprehend  that  a 
happy  and  contented  Love  could  produce  eflPeCb, 
which  Ihe  experienced  not. 

Having  one  day,  in  order  to  fuiprize  him, 
concealed  herfelf  in  a  thicket,  to  which  (he  knew 
be  was  to  come,  fhe  heard  him  pronounce  thefe 
words,  accompanied  with  tears :  What  a  wretched 
fate  is  mine!  In  the  midft  of  affluence,  beloved 
by  the  k)vlieft  of  women,  on  whom  I  confer  all 
the  happ'mefs  that  can  depend  on  me — and  yet 
I — I  myfclf  cannot  be  happy' !  Matilda  burfting 
from  the  hedge,  and  embracing  Marlines:  *  You 
cannot  be  happy !'  (he  exclaimed,  *  Oh  !  Hea- 
vens !  tell  me — tell  me  what  I  can  do^  to  diflipate 
your  griefs.  Tell  me  what  facri(ices  you  require 
of  me.  There  are  none,  my  life  not  excepted, 
that  I  am  not  ready  to  make,'  Marlines,  afto- 
ni(hed  at  this  unexpeftcd  addrefs,  loaded  her  with 
carefles,  and  befought  her  to  be  calm.  Matilda, 
trembling,  entreated  him  to  inform  her  whether 
fhe  was  not  the  innocent  caufe  of  his  fufFerings. 

*No^* 
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f  No/  (d\(\  he,  *  you  alone  could  diflipate  my 
cHaj^riiKs,  were  ihey  not  of  a  nature  that  no  reme- 
dy can  cure/ 

Matilda  now  became  melancholy  in  her  turn. 
She  reproached  the  Count  with  not  repofing  that 
coiifidence  in  her  that  ihe  merited.  «  Why/  faid 
he,  '  (hould  you  wifli  me  to  communicate  griefs 
to  vou,  that  ought  to  be  only  mine/ — *  Grief  in- 
fenfibly  vanifhes  in  the  communication;  and  am 
I  not  certain  of  your  love?  Of  what  then  can  I 
be  apprehenfive?  Speak  I  befecch  you.  Your 
filencc  is  yet  more  cruel  than  the  fevereft  truths 
you  can  have  to  tell  me/—'  Ity  our  facred  love  I 
entreat  you  to  fct  fome  bounds  to  curiofity.  It 
haih  bce:i  f^tal  to  many  a  wife,  endued  with  too 
tiiuch  fenfioiluy.' — '  You  make  me  tremble;  and 
V  ith  what  can  my  delicacy  be  alarmed  ?  affure  me 
that  you  love  me,  and  do  not  fc  ar  to  afflift  me/— 
*  Bui  ab  !  if  in  this  fatal  conhdence  you  (hould 
learn  that  yim  have  a  rival?  *  No  matter;  aU 
though  you  fliould  prefer  a  rival  to  me,  I  will  yet 
fear  nothing ;  You  have  a  noble  heart,  and  my 
unc.  v:riiig  affettion  fhall  it  length  induce  you  to 
forgei  ncr.'  'O^!  my  adorable  wife,  how  excellent 
y(»u  are!  I  will  tell  you  all.  A  longer  filencc 
Y^id   be  tr^alon  to  you.* 
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i  love  you,  my  dear  Matilda,  with  the  tendereft 
afFeftion;  but  before  our  parents,  unknown  to  us 
had  formed  our  happy  union,  Love,  Virtue,  and 
Beauty,  had  confpired  againft  my  heart :  I  loved, 
without  hope  an  objeft  which  is  the  torment  of 
my  life,  and  which  in  vain  I  endeavour  to  banifli 
from  my  thoughts. 

*'  I  did  not  experience  the  power  of  Love  till 
I  had  attained  my  eighteenth  year.  One  of  my 
friends  who  was  going  to  be  married  in  Pro- 
vence, wrote  to  me  to  buy  fome  jewels  on  this  oc* 
cafion.  I  entered  into  the  firft  jeweller's  (hop, 
and  while  I  was  difputing  the  price  with  the  jew- 
eller, his  daughter  appeared.  I  was  ftruck  with 
her  modetly  and  beauty,  and  fome  words  flie 
fpoke  to  her  father  affefted  my  whole  heart.  Her 
voice,  her  air,  her  flighteft  movement,  had  fome« 
thing  inexpreflibly  enchanting.  Nature  has  doubts 
lefs  ordered  it,  that  every  man  fhould  be  fenfible 
to  a  particular  kind  of  beauty.  I  had  feen  women 
more  beautiful  than  Sophia;  but  not  one  had 
made  the  impreffion  which  I  then  experienced. 
She  could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  fenfations  of 
my  heart,  and,  blufhing  with  unafFefted  loveli- 
nefs,  (he  retired.  I  had  all  the  difficulty  imagi- 
nable to  tear  myfelf  from  this  fafcinating  fpot. 
The  image  of  Sophia  purfued  me  every  where.    I 
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l-eturned  many  times  to  her  father's  fliop^  under 
Jjretence  of  buying  more  jewels.  I  contraQed  an 
acquaintance  with  her  mother,  and  wis  charmed 
to  fee  every  thing  virtuous  in  this  family.  I  bad 
been  hitherto  unable  to  fpeak  to  Sophiai,  hut  irl 
the  prefence  of  her  parents;  but  one  day  the  hap^ 
py  moment  arrived,  when  fhe  was  alone  in  the 
Ihop.  I  entered  trembling."  As  foon  as.  fhe  few 
me,  (he  feemed  difconcerte^'-  and  before  I  could 
afk  her  a  fingle  quellion,  (he  told  me  with  a  fal- 
tering voice  and  do>vncaft  eyes,  that  her  parents 
were  gone  out.  '*  Charming  Sophia/'  faid  I^  "  it 
is  not  them  I  feek :  it  is  you  only,  you,  who  have 
robbed  me  of  my  repofe  and  my  liberty  i  you 
without  whom  1  cannot  exift."— -**  I  am  quite  con- 
cerned/* anfwered  Sophia  innocently,  **  that  I 
have  been  the  caufe  of  fuch  uneafinefs,  fmce  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  remove  it.'' — **  Ah!  Sophia, 
you  alone  can  remove  it.  Tell  me  only  that  my 
paflion  does  not  difpleafe  you,  and  I  (hall  think 
myfelf  the  happieft  of  men.*'—"  Your  paffion! 
Ah!  Sir,  young  as  you  are,  and  formed  to  pleafe 
the  handfomeft  of  women  of  your  own  rank,  I  can 
never  imagine  that  you  ferioufly  think  of  a  girl 
in  my  fituation," — ''  Rank  my  Sophia,  is  nothing. 
Nature  and  Love  never  knew  any  other  than 
Virtue  and  Beauty.  Ybu  pofTcfs  thefe;  you  are 
formed  to  reign  in  every  heart,"  •'Ah!  Sir,  at 

your 
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your  age  one  may  be  inattentive  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  world.—'*  No,  Sophia.  You  are  the  JSrtl 
that  has  taught  me  that  1  have  a  heart,  and  I  know 
Hiy  heart  too  well  not  to  fwear  to  you,  that  thete 
fentiments  can  never  be  effaced."—"  I  belicvje 
you  are  fincere,  and  I  will  fpeak  to  you  with 
equal  fincerity.  I  confefs,  that,  without  being  am- 
bitiouS)  yoii  lead  me  to  wifli  that  niy  rank  were 
equal  to  yours,  or  that  yours  were  as  low  as  mine. 
But  as  this  circumftance  is  unalterable,  it  is  SVith 
regret  that  I  fee  the  neceffity  we  are  under  df  ab-> 
folutely  renouncing  each  other.  I  aih  determine 
ed  never  to  encourage  a  paflion,  that  would  fully 
my  honour,  or  deftroy  your  fortune.  Adieu,  Sir, 
we  muft  avoid  each  other^" 

At  thefe  words,  Sophia  called  fome  perfon  into 
the  fliop,  and  immediately  retirtdj  but  I  perceiv* 
ed,    notwithftanding  her  feeming  firmndfs,   fomfe 
marks  of  agitation,,  and  fdme  tears,   which  Ihe 
could  not  conceal.     I  left  the  fhdp   a  moment 
after,  overwhelmed  wiih  grief.     From  this  mo- 
ment Ihe  avoided  all  Converfation  with  me.    <Iti 
vain  were  all  my  efforts,  till  I  learned  one  day, 
that  (he  was  to  go  to  a  ball  with  heir  mother,   on 
occafion  of  the  marriage  of  one  of  her  friends,  (he 
daughter  of  a  rich  goldfmith.     This  was  art  cnter- 
lainment  to  which  the  father  had  invited  all   the 
I  i  pcrfons 
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perfons  of  quality  vrbpin  he  ferved|  ^s  h  cuttd^ 
mary  in  Paris.  1  contrived  that  the  Marquis  de — f 
who  was  invited,  (hould  introduce  me  into  tlie 
party,  but  without  acquainting  him  with  my  views. 
The  matter  of  the  houfe  received  us  with  a  noble 
welcome;  and  I  could  not  but  obferve,  that  the 
eafy  gaiety,  the  refpe^ul  manners,  ^nd  the  good 
fcnfe,  which  reigned  in  this  affembly,  were  far  prc- 
f<prablc  to  the  air^  of  importance  without  dignity, 
and  l^e  unintelligible  {^lail  talk  of  what  is  called 
gOQd  c:omps(ny« 

I  had  no  difficulty  to  dtfebVer  Sbphta  in  the 
trowd.  I  approached  bef  under  cover  of  my 
mafk,  and  fnatching  the  fitft  moment  in  which  I 
could  (peak  to  Her  at  liberty,  I  defcribed  all  my 
fufFcrings  fince  Ihc  had  condemned  me  to  forget 
tier*  ^  Cpiximand  me,'  faid  I,  *  what  is  within  my 
power  tp  obey.  And  is  it  then  fuch  a  crime  to 
Ipve  ypu  ?  Can  the  pioft  rigid  virtue  be  offended 
with  a  fecret  hpmage,  ?  Eiven  the  moft  powerful 
monarqhs  l^ve  no  empire  over  hearts.  Forget 
yqtul  Np>  3Qphia.'*  never.  In  vain^  when  I  fol- 
low yov^  do  ypu  affeQ  indifference  and  difdain. 
In  vain,  wh^p  I  meet  your  eyes,  do  you  avert 
them  with  anger." — *  Ah!  Sir,  how  remote  is  my 
heart  from  the  harfh  fentiments  you  imagine  I 
Happy  would  it  be  for  me  if  I  could  entertain 
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fucH  in  reality.**"— '*  What  do  yqfu  fay  my  charm* 
ing  Sophia  ?  And  have  I  been  (&  fupremely  hap- 
py as  to  inrpire  you  with  fimilar  fentiments.  But, 
why  then  do  you  thus  avoid  me  ?*'-*«*'  Becaufe  I 
owe  it  to  Votir  happinefs;  we  can  never  be  uni- 
ted !'* — '*  Love  has  worked  greater  tniraeles  tbaa 
this.  Ah!  if  the  tcndcrcft  aflrduuies,  if  the  fliari* 
ing  of  my  fortune  cOdld  but  conquer  thefe  preju^ 
dices." — 

At  thefe  words,  Fortune  and  Prejudices,  So- 
phia gave  me  a  fevere  and  dhillitig  look.  ^  Dp^ 
I  underftand  you  rightly?  Would  you  have  the 
bafenefs  of  thofe  wretches,  who  never  approach 
our  fex  but  with  diihonourafale  views?  What 
opinion  muft  yo«  bav^  fiormed  of  me,  iff  you  can 
imagine  that  I  would  grant  that  to  yoiir  degrading 
gifts,  which  I  would  refufe  to  your  virtues?"— 
Ah!  I  exclaimedt  ^  on  what  foundatioh  da  you 
accufe  me  of  entertaining  fuch  hutnrliating  iddlts? 
If  t  offer  to  divide  my  fortune  ti^ith  yoii,  it  ii 
with  the  title  of  wife  to  the  moft  atrdent  of  lo. 
vers/ — •*  Oh !  no,  that  can  never  be.  I  ftiotitd  , 
difgrace  the  man  I  love." — ^reat  me  li^ith  as 
much  rigow  a»  yao  |iloafe«  but  never  impuce  fuch 
unworthy  feotimenti  io  m^  Yes,  tell  me  this  919* 
mcnt  that  you,  wiU  be  niM,  apd  to^morrpw  I  w^ 
lis  deman4 
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demand  your  parents*  confent.     I  will  marry  you 
in  fpite  of  mine.'* 

Joy  feemed  to  fparkle  in  Sophia's  eyes.  But 
it  was  momentary.  A  melancholy  i:everie  fuc- 
ceeded,  and  fomc  tears  ftolc  dovfn  her  lovely 
cheeks.  At  length,  breaking  a  painful  (ilence,  flic 
deGred  a  month  in  order  to  confider  of  this  im- 
portant ftep ;  and  that  I  might  have  all  the  time 
that  was  requifite  to  deliberate  on  the  confequen- 
ces  of  fuch  an  unequal  match,  fhe  required  that 
during  this  interval  I  fhould  abfolutely  avoid  her. 
**  Believe  me,"  (he  added,  *'  what  I  demand  is 
eflential  to  your  happinefs.  Thefe  words  which 
I  interpreted  as  favourable  to  my  hopes,  ioduced; 
me  to  accede  to  her  demands,  and  the  next  day  I 
retired  into  the  country. 

Never  was  an  abfence  from  the  objeft  of  the 
moft  paflionate  love  fupported  more  agreeably. 
The  given  period  I  doubled  not  would  be  the 
commencement  of  my  happinefs.  Three  weeks 
had  paffed,  and  I  counted  the  hours  that  delayed 
9ur  union,  when  I  received  this  letter. 

The  Count,  prefenting  the  letter  to  Matilda, 
intrfeated  her  to  read  it,  as  the  fubjeft  was  too 
aScfiing  for  him.     It  was  as  follows. 

''  The 
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^  The  facrifice,  which  I  owed  to  the  moft  ge- 
nerous of  tnen,  is  now  accomplilhed.  Your  love 
was  on  the  point  of  ruining  you,  and  all  my  life 
I  fhould  have  had  to  reproach  myfelf  with  being 
the  caufe  of  that  ruin.  I  had  every  thing  to  fear 
for  myfelf:  a  little  more,  and  perhaps  I  had  be- 
come your  accomplice.  6ut  for  the  facred  prin- 
ciples of  religion  of  the  two  expedients  which  re- 
mained to  deliver  you  from  me,  perhaps  I  might 
have  preferred  death  itfelf  to  the  ftep  which  I 
have  taken.  Whatever  tendernefs  you  might  have 
for  me,  I  qneftion  whether  it  can  equal  that 
which  I  feel  for  you.  I  have  hefitated  to  make 
this  confeffion.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  may  heigh- 
ten your  regrets,  on  the  other  it  gives  you  an  ex- 
ample of  the  duties  which  honour  requires.  Such 
a  marriage  as  you  had  determined  upon  would 
have  embroiled  you  with  your  family  beyond  the 
hope  of  reconciliation.  And  with  what  face  could 
you  have  feen  me  expofed  to  the  contempt  of  ■ 
your  relations?  Could  we  have  remained  unmo« 
ved  by  the  confideration  that  we  \yere  the  caufe 
of  unfpeakable  grief  to  a  venerable  mother,  and 
perhaps  even  of  her  death?  For  that  grief,  which 
has  its  fource  in  rooted  prejudices,  how  abfurd 
however,  is  more  exquifitely  pungent  than  that 
which  fprings  from  the  real  misfortunes  incident 
tQ  human  life.     Your  Uncles  of  wbofe  vafi  eflates 
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you  are  now  the  heir,  would  have  altered  the  foe- 
ceffion  in  favor  of  other  relations.  You  would 
have  plunged  into  a  variety  of  niifery,  and  I 
fliould  have  had  the  guilty  confcioufneis  of  being 
the  author  of  your  diftrefles,  by  having  taken  an 
unworthy  advantage  of  an  inconfiderate  pafiion. 
Perhaps  this  paflTi  )n  would  have  enabled  you,  in 
the  earlier  years  of  marriage,  to  fupporttbefe  onif* 
fortune^;  but  beauty  fades  away,  and  while  pa£» 
(ion  cools,  the  force  if  prejudice  remains.  And 
though  you  might  have  continued  fuperior  to 
prejudice  till  death,  your  children  would  yci  be 
fenfible  to  its  force.  They  would  have  had  a 
right  to  reproach  their  mother  with  having  fullied 
the  noblenefs  of  their  blood.  You  think  too  juftly 
not  to  regard  thefe  prejudices  in  the  hmt  light 
that  I  do:  but  ridiculous  as  they  are^  they  reign 
with  univerfal  fway;  and  the  wife  roan,  whodeipi- 
fes  them,  is  not  lels  obliged  to  make  them  the 
rule  of  his  condu6l^  than  Uie  fool  who  applauds 
them, 

^'  A.  man  of  my  own  rank  bad  demanded  me  in 
marriage  along  lime  fince.  I  efteeraed,  but  could 
not  love  him,  and  my  heart  was  quite  averfe  to 
this  union.  My  parents,  who  had  not  a  wiQi  but 
for  my  happinefs,  and  who  perceived  how  little  I 
was  difpofed  to  favour  this  young  man^  atiemp^ 
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ted  not  to  importune  me.  You  had  no  fooncr 
left  Paris,  than  I  furnilhed  him  with  an  opportu- 
nity of  renewing  his  addrefles.  He  eagerly  em- 
braced it^  and  I  delighted  him  with  an  unexpec- 
ted attention  to  his  profeffions :  but  incapable  of 
diflimulation,  I  opened  my  whole  heart  to  him. 
I  avowed  that  I  did  not  feel  that  love  for  him 
which  his  paflion  for  me  fo  truly  merited.  I  ad« 
ded,  that  if  he  had  fuch  a  favourable  opinion  of 
ine^  as  to .  hope  that  my  unceaGng  attachment,  to 
my  duties,  with  time,  and  gratitude  for  his  affec 
tionate  attentions,  could  infpire  me  with  femi* 
ments  more  worthy  of  his  delicacy,  I  was  ready 
to  give  him  my  hand.  The  poor  young  man,  who 
loved  me  to  diftra£iion,  fnatched  this  hand,  and 
bathed  it  with  his  tears :  he  then  led  me  to  my 
mother,  and  fcarce  able  to  exprefs  his  joy,  *^  She 
is  mine,**  he  exclaimed,  •*  if  you  confent."  From 
this  moment  the  marq^ge  was  concluded  upon« 
But  my  fortitude  now  abandoned  me.  For  fifteen 
days  my  ftruggles  had  nearly  terminated  my  life* 
But  I  triumphed  at  lad,  and  but  yefterday  I  fwore 
a  fidelity  to  my  hufband  that  can  end  only  in  the 
grave.  I  am  fenfible  how  feverely  you  will  feci 
this  blow,  but  it  was  neceflary ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
the  greateft  effort  of  which  true  love'was  capable. 
Had  I  loved  you  for  my  felf  alone,  I  fhould  have 
accepted  your  offer  without  heliution;  but  I  have 
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been  intent  upon  nothing  but  your  felicity.  My 
heart  enjoys  the  noble  triumph^  while  it  is  yet 
fenfible  to  fevere  regrets,  and  I  fuffer  more  from 
the  idea  of  your  griefs  than  of  my  own.  Adiei% 
Sin  Recoiled  the  facred  obligations  into  which 
I  have  now  entered.  They  are  irrevocable.  Rc- 
colleft  what  you  owe  to  yourfclf,  to  your  family, 
and  to  the  world.  Your  efteem  will  ever  be  deac 
to  me. 

*  You  fee,'  refumed  the  Count,  *  the  caufe  of 
that  melancholy  which  has  fo  long  diftrefled  my 
happieft  moments  with  you.     The  letter  you  have 
read  affefted  me  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  for  twenty 
four  hours  my  fcnfes  failed  me,  I  fell  into  a  kind 
of  lethargy,  which  lafted  feveral  days.     However, 
Nature  and  youth  prevailed  at  laft,  and  the   firft 
ufe  I  made  of  my  recovery,  was  to  feck  for  this  fa- 
tal letter,  in  order  to  read  it  again.     I  then  wept 
for  the  firft  time,  and  wept  inceflantly.     I  wrote 
to  Sophia,  but  fhe  returned  my   letter  unfealed, 
with  this  anfwer  on  the  back  of  it.     '*  I  will  never 
open  any  of  your  letters.     Your  reproaches  may 
awaken  my  fenfibility,  but  can  never  excite  repen- 
tance.    If  you  have  any  friendfhip   for  me,    you 
will  carefully  avoid  every   opportunity  of  feeing 
me.     Adieu,     Forget  me.'* 
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i  have  attempted  a  variety  of  means  to  fee  het 
again,  but  without  cffeS.  In  the  mean  time  I 
led  a  lingering  life*  My  mother,  who  was  appre- 
henfive  that  I  fhould  pine  away,  often  urged  me 
to  marry.  For  a  long  time  I  combated  her  views^ 
They  recommended  you  in  the  warmcft  terms. 
They  dwelt  on  all  your  excellencies.  In  your 
charader  I  fancied  a  fimilarity  to  that  of  Sophia: 
and  I  hoped  that  you  would  be  the  means  of  di- 
verting my  chagrin.  They  dragged  me  to  the 
altar.  My  tendernefs,  however,  anfwered  your 
fondeft  hopesj  but  you  divided  with  Sophia. .  Hea- 
ven is  my  witnefs,  that  you  are  dearer  to  me  than 
life;  that  in  you  I  find  again  a  miftrefs  and  a 
friend;  that  there  is  not  a  facrifice  I  would  not 
make  to  your  happinefs,  and  every  effort  will  I 
exert  to  for^t  Sophia." 

«*  But  why  fhould  you  forget  her?"  interrupted 
ihe  Couhtefflf.  <^  This  would  be  an  ingratitude, 
and  I  require  it  not.  I  love,  I  revere,  this  un- 
common woman,  and  I  would  fain  know  her,  that 
I  might  demand  her  friendfbip.  Put  no  longer 
this  conflraint  upon  yourfelf.  Speak  to  me  of- 
ten of  Sophia.  Pour  your  regrets  jnto  my  bo- 
fom.  I  fhall  be  the  firft  to  applaud  a  love  fo 
jhlre,  and  fo  worthy  of  a  better  fate*" 

K  fc  Love 
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Lov^  didated  this  difcoaife  ^d  ^  CtMitufs, 
and  the  tnoft  refined  phik^fbphy  dduld  ^not  have 
advifed  a  dircreeter  condiiB.  The  paffions  tan^ 
Wt  in  concealment.  Like  a  Utt,  -that  ke^ps  ativb 
Under  the  afhes  thaft  coVer  it,  it  is  iieceflafry  to 
give  the  paffions  vent  ifn  order  to  Weaken  thetn. 
To  periecute  a  rival  is  not  the  way  to  hanifti  tifer 
Ttha^  ifrora  the  fond  tecolleftfona  ef  the  fover.  It 
only  leads  him  to  defend  her,  and  tio  attach  hStm- 
felf  to  heir  with  invincible  peffcverafice.  Bat  to 
i^'eiik  ih  her  favour,  to  intereft  d^sfelf  *in  ^vfcal- 
efvfer  relates  to  Wr,  i^  to  win  the  regiw^^  6f  the 
,  patient  we  would  ctfre.  It  is'lo  irrfpiire  hSta  with 
<k>nfidence  in  "his  f^yficlah,  with  friendfMf)^  with 
gratiftMe,  ^nd  in  a  word,  k>  trf^fhph  over  an  cnc- 
hiy  without  a  cdmbai. 

The  Countefs  foonr  experienced  this.  She  per- 
eeived  a  liveW^r  ardo*^r  in  the  tfendefnefs  of  her 
hufband.  His  cothpkiifance  was  more  endearing" 
eveiy  day,  and  hfe  oftefh  adVerttJd  to  <he  eoiivcr- 
iation  in  which  the  excellent  Matilda  had  at  firft 
d|5eined  her  fehtimenis  on  the  fbbj^6t  of  Sophtti. 
When  (he  had  attained  this  point,  fbe  foi^ttied  » 
plan  that  was  to  efffeft  a  total  <rhange. 

The  Countefs  procured  fecret  information  of 
the  fituation  of  Sophia.  She  difcovered>  that  du« 
ring  the  illnefe  of  Marlines^  the  Marchionefs  his 

mother 
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mother  had  found  the  letter  of  this  unfortunate 
woman,  and  that,  treating  even  her  virtue  ias  a 
crhne,  flie  had  not  bluflled  to  foHcit  her  to  be- 
come the  miftrefs  of  her  fon,  hoping  that  enjoy- 
ment would  cure  her  paffion  and  the  miferies 
flie  had  occafioned;  that,  having  found  her  in- 
flexible, (he  had  compelled  her  through  perfe- 
cution  to  retire  to  an  obfcure  place  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  of  the  fuburbs;  that  her  parents 
were  dead;  that  her  hufband,  from  an  excefs  of 
confidence  in  others,  had  become  a  bankrupt,  and 
was  in  the  power  of  mercilefs  creditors^  who 
tfireatened  him  every  moment  with  a  prifonj  that, 
overwhelmed  with  his  misfortunes,  he  was  fieized 
with  a  flow  fever,  which  was  leading  him  to  the 
grave;  that  his  young  wife  never  quitted  him; 
that,  occupied  in  her  endeavours  to  footh  him, 
and  unable  to  provide  for  the  fubfiftence  of  two 
children,  (he  had  fold  the  little  neceflfary  furniture 
their  creditors  had  left  them;  and,  in  fine,  that  the 
whole  family  was  involved  in  the  deepeft  mifery. 

Matilda  melted  into  ^ears  at  this  melancholy  re- 
cital. She  fent  every  kind  of  relief  to  Sophia,  by 
a  trufty  friend,  ^ho  concealed  the  name  of  her 
benefadrefs.  She  did  more.  She  called  all  the 
creditors  together,  took  the  debts  upon  herfelf, 
fixed  the  proper  periods  of  payment,  and  when 
every  thing  was  arranged,  unknown  to  Sophia,. 
&e  embraced  the  firft  moment  of  mentioning  this 
K  k  2  virtuous 
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virtuous  woman  to  her  hufband.  She  exprefle4 
^n  impatience  to  know  her.  ^  More  thap  three 
years  have  elafped  fince  you  have  loft  her.  How 
is  it  that  you  have  made  fugh  fevf  efforts  to  fee 
her  again?'— «  Alas!  a}l  my  endeavours  have  beei^ 
ineffeaual.  Do  you  think,  my  dear  Matilda, 
that  I  have  not  attempted  every  thing,  not  fo 
ipuch  from  a  defire  to  fee  her,  as  from^  I  know 
not  what  anxiety  infeparable  from  my  CtuationPV 
^  I  will  affift  your  endeavours  to,  difcover  her. 
Who  knows  what  events  may  have  happened? 
Perhaps  (he  is  not  happy/ — *  Heayen  would  then 
be  unjuft:  Sophia  is  too  virtuous  not  to  draw  a^ 
blefling  on  all  around  her.'-^-'  Yes,  He^iven  i$ 
juft,  but  men  are  not  (o,  and  virtue  which  is  its 
own  reward,  fuffers  not  lefs  from  them.' — '  Thefe 
reflexions  diftrefs.  me;  but  would  you  wifti  me 
to  expofe  myfelf  to  the  hazard  of  feeing  her 
again?* — '  Why  not?'  I  cojif(?fs  I  am  apprehenfivc 
that  the  fight  of  her  would  revive  my  firft  irapref- 
fions.  Alas!  who  can  anfwer  for  his  virtue ?'-r- 
*  He  who  can  miftruft  himfelf.  But  leave  every 
thing  to  me.  Give  me  a  carte  blanche.  1  will 
not  abufe  your  confidence;  and  we  fhall  have 
news  of  her.'  The  Count  obeyed  her  without 
befitation. 

Matilda  had  no  fooner  obtained  the  (>gnature 
^f  f^arlines^  than  fhe  caufed  a  letter  to  be  written 
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in  a  ftrange  hand  to  Sophia^  as  if  dilated  by  (he 
Count  himfelf.  He  was  made  to  reproachiier  with 
having  fuflFered  him  to  remain  ignorant  of  her  dif-. 
trefles;  fhe  was  aflured  that  her  happinefs  ihould 
not  be  reftored ;  and  the  papers  which  the  Coun« 
tefs  had  obtained  from  the  creditors  were  enc1o« 
fed  in  the  letter,  in  which  moreover  fome  pallion^ 
ate  ^xpreffions  were  defignedly  inferted.  Mar- 
lines was  made  to  proteft,  that  neither  time^  or  the 
tendernefs  of  a  wife,  who  adored  him,  had  been 
able  to  efface  the  ardent  fentiments  he  enter* 
tained,  and  that  he  would  never  ceafe  to  bope« 

Sophia  wept  over  this  letter;  hut  fhe  was  exat 
perated  at  the  price  which  the  Count  appeared  to 
fix  upon  his  generofity;  and,  embracing  her  chlU 
dren;  "  Oh !  my  poor  babes,  you  would  not  have 
me  receive  thefe  bounties  on  conditions  that 
would  difhonour  your  mother,  and  render  your 
father  wretched.*  Then  taking  what  remained  of 
the  money  fhe  had  received  by  the  hands  of  an 
unknown  perfon,  and  the  creditors  papers  that 
had  been  jufl  fent  to  her,  fhe  flew  to  the  houfe  of 
Marlines,  whom  fhe  no  longer  dreaded,  and  who 
could  not  fufpeft  fuch  a  vifit.  What  was  his  fur- 
prize  in  feeing  Sophia  before  him.  *  Alas!  could 
I  ever  have  forefcen  that  the  Count  de  Marlines 
Vould  take  advantage  of  my  misfortunes,  to  per.. 
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fuade  me  ta  fell  to  lum,  what  the  mod  ardent  lovo 
could  not  obuinl  Take  back  your  odious  boun^ 
tics.  Carry  tbefe  |UMQ9  again  to  our  cr^ditoiPS» 
and  fee,  wh^n  they  have  dir^^ed  us  ta  a  prifoa, 
whether  extreme  inifery,  and  the  lofs  of  liberty, 
can  induce  me  to  comply  with  your  guilty  defires. 
Chains, — death  itfel(U-^e  death  of  my  bufbandj, 
and  of  my  babes^  w^ilt  be  f^r  morefupf>ortaUe  tbaa 
the  iirfamy  you  propofe. 

The  Count  was  at  a  lofs  to  underftand  th^fe  »e^ 
proacbes :  *  What  mean  you,  Sophia,  by  odious 
bounties,  creditors*  notes,  and  infamous  propo- 
fals  ?  Explain  a  myftery  I  am  unable  tfi  compre^ 
liend*-^'  For  thefe  eight  days  paft^  I  bf  ve  receive 
ed  the  mod  feafonable  relief.  There  are  gener-» 
ous  minds,  whofe  delight  it  is  to  e^joy  in  fecrefy 
the  unfpeakable  happinefs  of  confoling  the  wretch^ 
ed.  I  had  been  deGred  to  fupprefs  my  curioiity^ 
when  I  received  thefe  bounties;  but  I  confeCi 
that  I  fometimes  thought  they  could  come  from 
no  one  but  you;  and  as  I  believed  them  to  be  tend, 
ered  by  a  pure  and  noble  mind,  I  received  them 
with  gratitude  ;  but  your  letter^  while  it  difcovers 
the  benefaflor,  but  too  well  explains  his  guilty 
views.  It  has  contributed  more  to  deliver  me 
from  an  unhappy  paflion,  than  all  the  efforts  I 
have  been  able  to  make.     I  can  at  lengtl^  fee  you 

without 
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tviAdai  ^angct. — ^^1  can  3el|>ircyou,  and  1  dati  tell 
you  To. — Sophia,  Sophia,  fufpcnd  your  anger.  I 
havfe  not  written  to  you.  For  three  yeats  I  havd 
been  unable  to  difcover  ydur  retreat.  1  thought 
you  happy,  and  was  y^ry  far  from  thinking  that 
you  could  want  rtiy  affiftance/ 

» 
Sophia  put  the  teller  irtto  his  hands.  The 
Count  on  openrtvg  it,  recollefied  his  figf^ute. 
•  Oh  Heslvefts  !'  he  «xckime^»  *  this  is  the  cwtri- 
vance  of  my  wife.  Whaft  tifi  have  been  her 
views  ?  he  fent  to  re^uefft  the  prefence  of  Matilda. 
He  told  Sophia  wit^  what  ^ft  intereft  this  excel-< 
lent  woman  had  'ewte=red  into  her  concerhs,  the 
refped  and  ^ietidfliip  which  fbe  had  conceived 
for  her,  the  eat-neft  de&re  fhe  had  fo  often  expref- 
fed  to  fee  her,  and,  fitiatly,  he  mentioned  the  carte 
llanche^  which  (he  had  requefted  him  to  give  her, 
iand  which  had  led  Sophia  into  this  error* 

The  mdment  MatTfda  appearecf,  the  Count  e*^ 
claimed:  *  Scfe  the  tfon^quences  of  your  letter: 
Sophia  beKefves  me  to  be  a  monftef,  and  returns 
^11  youfr  prefects.*— «  1  expcfked  this,*  at^fwered 
the  Countefs  eitibracing  them :  '  You  will  each 
forgive  me  for  having  thus  deceived  you.*  She 
then  related  Ae  various  fteps  (he  had  taken  in  or- 
^fcr  to  difcover  S<^hia*s  reireift;  the  perfecutiorrs 
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which  (he  had  difcovered  this  virtuous  woman  id 
have  fufFered  from  the  Count's  mother,  and,  in  a 
word,  all  that  (he  had  learned  of  the  misfortunes 
of  Sophia  and  her  hulband.  '  Reduced  to  fuch 
extreme  mifery/  added  Matilda,  *  I  was  dedrous 
of  knowing  to  what  an  exalted  height  a  woman 
might  carry  virtue.  She  has  not  deceived  rtiy 
hopes.  Vanquiflied  by  her  misfortunes,  by  your 
favours,  and  by  your  conftancy,  perhaps^  without 
a  crime,  fbe  might  have  amufed  you  with  hopes. 
But5  in  the  very  depth  of  misfortune  her  triumph 
is  complete — her  difintereftednefs  unexampled. 
Do  not  imagine,  Madam^  that  I  have  been  influ* 
enced  by  any  motive  of  jealoufy.  No.  My  views 
are  of  a  nobler  kind.  Receive  me  into  the  num- 
ber of  your  friends,  and  ftrengthen  for  me  the  en- 
dearing ties  that  unite  me  to  my  hufband.' 

The  Countefs  then  defired  them  to  accompany 
her  to  the  hufband  of  Sophia,  whom  ihcy  found 
in  the  midll  of  his  children,  impatient  for  the  re- 
turn of  their  mother.  Having  provided  every 
thing,  fhe  took  them  away  from  their  wretched 
dwelling,  and  conducted  them  to  a  decent  houfe 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  own.  •  I  have  re* 
ceived  from  you,'  faid  (he  to  the  Count,  *  a  great 
proof  of  confidence  indeed  in  the  carU  blanche 
which  you  have  given  me.     You  fee  the  ufe  I 
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blve  made  of  it.  Will  you  indulge  me  with  si 
fecond^  by  figning  this  contraft  ?'  Marlines  in- 
ftantly  figned  before  he  read  it.  But  what  emo- 
tions he  felti  when^  on  reading  it^  he  found  it  to 
be  a  deed  of  gift  of  an  eftate  of  one  hundred  lou^ 
is  d'ors  a  y^ar,  which  Matilda  had  purchafed 
near  Paris,  but  which  Ihe  could  not  alienate  with- 
out his  confent.  '  O  my  adorable  wife,'  faid  he, 
ismbracing  her, '  what  heart  would  you  not  con« 
quer  ?  How  delightful  is  it  to  be  overcome  by 
youP* 

The  grateful  fentiments  which  Kiatilda  idfpired 
in  the  hearts  of  Sophia  and  Marlines,  extinguifli- 
ed  their  paffion  for  ever,  and  changed  it  into  ai 
fweet  and  tender  friendlhip.  But  the  Count  now 
became  as  much  in  love  with  his  wife  as  he  had 
been  with  Sophia.  That  charming  union  fubiifted 
between  the  happy  parties,  which  no  difiFerence  of 
rank  or  fituation  could  difturb,  and  which  was 
ever  after  fupported  by  that  virtue  by  which  it 
had  been  formed, 
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AN 

A  N  E  C  DO  T  E. 

DURING  a  hot  prefs  the  different  prefs^ 
gangs  having  taken  the  hint,  began  to  make 
free  with  fcveral  of  the  fuperntimerary  Knights  of 
the  Rainbow;  for  as  a  lady  of  fafhion  was^ driving 
by  Charing-Crofs,  London,  with  two  of  thofe 
heroes  ftuck  up  behind  her  vis-a-vis,  a  gang  ftop- 
ped  the  carriage,  and  fecuring  one  of  them,  be- 
gan to  carry  him  off;  but  on  the  man's  remom- 
ftrating  with  the  Lieutenant  oa  the  hardfbip  of 
taking  him  in  preference  to  his  fellow  fervant,  the 
officer  replied,  '*  Avaft  f  avaft  !  that's  right;  you 
fhall  both  prick  for  your  beef  alike."  On  this  tak- 
ing a  fhilling  from  his  pocket,  he  bade  the  other 
fervant,  who  remained  behind  the  carriage,  call 
head  or  tail,  as  he  tofled  up  on  the  leathern 
cufhion," — ^^  Heady*  fays  the  fervant. — "  its  tail 
(rejoined  the  Lieutenant)  fo  unfhip  yourfelf,  and 
let  your  mefs-mate  come  aboard  in  your  room; 
and  I  hope  your  miflrefs  will  find  one  powdered 
cock-Jwain  enough  for  fucb  a  gingerbread  barge  as 
this."— Having  faid  this,  the  gang  marched  away 
with  their  filver-laced  captive  amidfl  the  acclama- 
tions of  a  great  number  of  fpc£lators* 

ANECDOTB^ 
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O    F 

HENRT   IV.    of   FRANCE. 

HENRY  reduced  the  city  of  Paris  to  obedi- 
ence  without  the  lofs  of  blood,  except  two 
or  three  burgeffes  who  were  killed.  •'  If  it  was 
in  my  power  (faid  the  good  King)  I  would  give 
fifty  thoufand  crowns  to  redeem  thofe  citizens,  to 
have  the  fatisfadion  of  informing  pofterity,  that  I 
fubdued  Paris  without  fpilling  a  drop  of  blood. 


CONSCIENCE. 

WHAT  treafure  fo  comfortable  as  that  of  a 
good  confcience^  which  as  a  faithful  mir^ 
ror,  refle£is  nothing  to  us  that  can  create  uneafi* 
nefs ! 

What  a  heart-felt  and  glorious  delight  to  fur. 
vey  all  one's  life  in  an  uniform  point,  and  not  to 
have  to  reproach  ourfelves  with  the  tears  or  miC- 
fortunes  of  others !  There  are  undoubtedly  weak- 
nefs  infeparable  from  humanity  ;  but  the  recollec* 
tion  of  thofe  faults  does  not  deftroy  our  interior 
peace,  when  one  can  fay  he  has  not  offended  him- 
f^lf  or  others.— The  good  man  is  abfolved  in  his 
L  1  g  o\ini 
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own  breaft,  and  forms  the  defigi>  of  rifing  togFcat^ 
er  perfection. — Compare  this  happy  ftate  to  the 
fiorm  that  remorfe,  fear,  and  dread  drag  after 
them,  and  you  will  fee  realized  the  true  and  ter* 
rible  pifture  of  the  furies  that  purfue  the  profli- 
gate wretch,  and  overwhelm  )iis  foul  with  helKfU 
4efpair. 


A 
mje  faying  of  a  BISHOP. 

A  BISHOP  in  King  Charles  the  Second's 
reign,  eminent  for  piety  and  good  works, 
often  made  ufe  of  the  following  faying:  Serve 
God^  and  be  chearfiil. — The  due  obfervance  of 
which,  he  faid,  would  preftrve  a  perfon  both  fron^ 
prefumption  and  from  dcfpair. 


O  JV    P  O  V  E  R  T  r. 

/^H  !  Poverty  !  of  paie  confumptiye  hue, 
^"-^   If  thou  dclight'ft  to  haunt  me  ftill  in  view; 
If  flill  thy  prefence  muft  my  fteps  attend. 
At  leaft  continue,  as  thou  art  my  friend  ! 
When  Scotch  example  bids  me  be  unjuft, 
Falfe  to  my  word  or  faithlcfs  to  my  truft, 
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Bid  roc  the  baneful  error  quickly  fee. 

And  (hun  the  world  to  find  repofe  with  thee ; 

When  vice  to  wealth  wou'd  turn  my  partial  eye^ 

Or  int'reft  Ihut  my  ear  to  forrow's  cry, 

Or  Courtier's  cuftom  wou'd  my  reafon  bend. 

My  foe  ta  flattcr^^or  defert  my  friend : 

Oppofe,  kind  Poverty,  thy  tempered  fliield. 

And  bear  me  off  unvanquiDi'd  from  the  field. 

If  giddy  Fortune  e'er  return  again, 

With  all  her  idle-reftle£s,  wanton  train. 

Her  magic  glals  fhou'd  falfe  ambition  hold, 

Or  avarice  bid  me  put  my  truft  in  gold, 

To  my  relief,  thou  virtuous  Goddefs,  hafte. 

And  with  thee  bring  thy  daughters  ever  chafte, 

Health!— Liberty  { — and  Wifdom,  fitters  bright! 

Whofe  charms  can  make  the  word  condition  lights 

Beneath  the  hardeft  fate  the  mind  can  chear, 

Can  heal  affliftion — and  difarra  dcfpair! 

In  chains,  in  torments,  pleafure  can  bequeath, 

And  drefs  in  fmiles,  the  tyrant  hour  of  death ! 


A 
YOUNG  KING 

Taught  Wifdom  by  a  Shepherd. 

A  YOUNG  King  of  Pcrfia,  named  Behram, 
•^^  fucceedcd  to  the  throne  of  his  father  at  an 
^W  when  he  was  more  fit  to  be  governed  than  to 

govern ; 
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govern ;  and  thinking  he  was  a  King  for  no  other 
reafon  but  to  confult  his  own  happinefs,  delegated 
lo  the  Vizier  the  whole  government  of  his  empire. 
This  Vizier  imagined  he  fhould  never  be  called 
to  any  account  for  what  he  did,  and  therefore 
greatly  abufed  the  truft  repofed  in  him.  The  per- 
fons  whom  he  employed  under  him,  followed  the 
example  of  their  matter,  confidering  only  their 
private  intereft,  inftead  of  the  public  good;  for 
which  they  were  refponfible.  The  troops  were 
ill  paid,  and  therefore  neglefted  their  duty:  all 
forts  of  order,  juftice,  and  ceconomy,  were  now 
no  more,  and  the  people  began  to  revolt.  The 
Prince  was  too  late  informed  that  bis  fubjeQs 
would  no  longer  obey  him:  he  rouzed  himfelf 
from  his  lethargy,  and  confidered  how  he  could 
prevent  the  evils  that  threatened  him.  His  Coun- 
fellors,  who  were  awed  by  the  prefence  of  the  Vi- 
zier, acquainted  him  with  the  complaints  of  the 
people,  but  were  afraid  to  difcover  the  caufe. 

One  day,  as  the  Prince  was  walking  in  a  pen-. 
five  mood,  reflefting  upon  the  misfortunes  that 
furrounded  him,  he  obferved  a  fliepherd  hanging 
up  his  dog  upon  a  tree.  "What  has  the  poor  dog 
been  guilty  of,  (faid  the  King  to  the  fhepherd,)  to 
deferve  that  ignominious  death?**  What  has  he 
clone,  (^r^plied  the  fliepherdj  why  be  has  abufed 
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iht  cohfidence  that  I  rcpofcd  in  Mm.  I  bred  hinfi 
from  a  puppy,  and  furnifhed  him  with  food,  that 
he  might  defend  my  fliecp  from  che  wolves:  in^ 
Head  of  that,  he  has  entered  into  a  league  with 
thefe  voracious/  aninlats  and  is  a  partaker  witk 
them  in  the  booty.  My  flock  has  been  deftroye4 
by  the  perfidy  of  my  dog :  the  misfortunes  of  the 
multitude  will  always  fall  upon  the  governor  ot 
leader." 

Thefe  wards  opened  the  eyes  of  the  King :  ht 
comprehended  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  fubmii- 
cing  all  to  his  Vizier,  who,  he  was  convinced  wasa« 
perfidious  as  the  (hepherd's  dog.  He  therefore  or- 
dered him  to  receive  the  fame  chaftifement  that  the 
dog  had  fo  lately  merited.*— -This  example  imi- 
midated  all  thofe  who^  lik^  the  Vizier^  had  abuu 
fed  the  portion  of  authority  with  which  they  wepc 
cntrufted.  Order  and  regularity  were  eftabliflied 
in  Perfia,  and  a  king  was  inftrufled  by  a  poor 
(hepherd  how  he  ought  to  govern  mankind. 


THE    K^rOJVIJSTG    O  JT  E. 
A  MORAL  TALE. 

XyiTlTH  a  pretty  little  compaQ:  cftate  of  fix 

^  ^    hundred  a  year,  in  a  fine  fporting  country, 

and  a  few  thoufands  in  the  funds,  George  Grim- 

ftonc- 


r 
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ftone  might  have  lived  jB^a  very  comfortable  anci 
tefpeftable   ftyk,    if^4tonftitutional  good-nauirc, 
g^  undirected  by  reaferfi,  had  not  prompted  him  to 

make  a  figure  difproportioned  to  his  circumftan«. 
ces:  ,but  it  was  his  paffion  for  the  turf  which  ac- 
celerated bis  velocity  to  ruin. 

George,  having  from  his  infancy  been  fltrongly 
addicted  to  the  (table,  acquired,  as  he  grew  up^ 
at  confiderable  deal  of  equeftrian  knowledge ; 
yet,  for  want  of  knowing  Men  as  wcH  as  Horfes^ 
he  was  perpetually  duped  whenever  he  had  any 
turf  tranrfa£i;ions  with  the  former.  Repeated  lofles 
and  difappointments^  however,  did  not  corifcft 
his  ruling  paflion :  he  was  weak  enough  toattri^ 
•bute  tbfem  all  to  ifnlucky  accidents,  and  not  to  the 
fuperioi  (kill,  cunning,  or,  in  plairv  £ngli(h,  kna> 
very  of  his  competitors. 

George,  at  la{t,  finding  his  aflFairs  embarraHed^ 
began  to  feel  himfelf  in  a  very  difagreeable  fitua- 
tion  ;  but  in(tead  of  difentangling  them  by  making 
proper  retrenchments  in  hrs  hou(hold,  and  felling 
oflP  every  thing  that  was  not  really  ufeful  about 
him,  he  determined,  with  his  ufual  wronghcaded- 
nefs,  iojlakehis  la(t  thoufand,  and  to  ride  him^ 
felf. 


The. 
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The  moment  he  declared,  one  nighty  at  bis 
jockey-club,  that  he  would  ride  his  Achilles  fo  many 
miles  in  fo  many  minutes^  for  a^tboufand  pounds, 
againft  any  man  in  the  roorn.  Bob  Oats  took  him 
up,  and  the  decifive  day  was  immediately  fixed. 
When  that  day  was  fixed,  the  conyerfation  during 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  turned  immediately 
iipon  Achilles  and  Atalarita. 

While  George  was  in  zfweaiingJlaU^  in  order ' 
to  reduce  himfelf  to  the  weight  agreed  upon^  an 
old  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  a 
greater  regard  for  hiih  than  he  deferved,  made 
him  a  vifit^  though  he  had  given  him  no  en« 
touragement  to  come  to  his  houfe,  as  he  had  neg- 
le^d  a  great  deil  of  his  gbod  advice,  and  behav- 
ed indeed  in  a  manner  rather  affronting.  Mr. 
IMiles  certainly  gave  the  moft  ftriking  proof  of 
his  friendfhip  for  George,  by  not  rcfenting  his  be- 
haviour: but  no  man  can  ever  be  a  friend  to  him 
who  thinks  he  never  (lands  in  tieed  of  admpn!« 
tion. 

When  Mr.  Miles  was  announced,  George  felt 
his  blood  rife  ai  little,  becaufe  he  Ocpefted  a  lec^ 
ture;  but  as  his  monitor  was  a  man  of  importance, 
Smd  much  refpcfted  by  every^  body  (though  not 
foved  by  thofc  whofc  modes  of  thinking  were  op* 
M  m  pofite 
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pofite  to  hb)  he  did  not  ^bufe  to  be  abfohitel/ 
rcidetobino:  he  therefore  ordered  bis  introduc-^ 
tion.  George  found  bimfelf,  upon  the  entrance 
of  Mr.  Milea  into  the  room,  precifely  in  the  fitu«- 
ation  of  a  refraffcory  fcboot-boy  at  the  fight  of  his 
inafter,  and  his  fituattion  was  the  more  diftrefling 
to  him  as  be  was  alone.  Had  any  of  bi^  fportiag 
acquaintance  been  with'  him^  he  could  have,  by 
talking  to  them  in  their  way,  prevented  bis  old 
Mentor  from  coming  ta  a  clofc  engagement  with 
him. 

^^  I  fee,  Sir,  by  your  looks^  (aid  Mr.  Miles,  that 
my  prefence  is  unwelcome;^  but  though  you  have 
hitberta  refufed  to  liften  to  my  advice^.  I  hope  I 
fiiall  prevail  on  you,  before  I  go^.  to-  fave  yoixrfelf 
from  the  de(lru£Uon  with  which  you  are  nearly 
tfcreatenedw" 

George,  during  this  introdu£lory  addrefs,  fhift- 
cd  from  one  fide  of  his  chair  to  the  other,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  in  every  pofture  extremely  uneafy. 
At  the  conclufion  of  it,  he  ftarted  up,  and  faid", 
**  Why,  to  be  furc.  Sir,  I  have  been  an  unlucky 
fellow,  that  is  the  truth,  but  I  flatter  myfelf  thai 
with  the  afliftance  of  Achilles,  I  fliallj  next  week, 
put  a  thoufand  pieces  into  my  pocket.  Bob  Oats 
rides  his  Atalanta,  and  Bob  is  no  jockey*    I  think 

1  fliall  beat  him  hollow/' 

The. 
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The  few  laft  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  fo 
violently  expreffive  of  felf-fufficiency,  that  Mr. 
Miles  could  not  help  feeling  a  concern  for  the 
ipeaker  of  then^.  '•  It  is  on  account  of  your  wa^ 
ger  with  Mr.  Oats,  Sir,  replied  the  worthy  old 
gentleman,  that  I  now  trouble  you  with  roy  com- 
pany. You  fay  he  is  no  jockey :  I  never,  indeed, 
heard  of  his  fhining  in  a  horfe-race:  but  you  may 
be  outwitted  by  the  perfon  who  is  much  inferior 
to  you  in  borfemanfhip." 

George  had  fagacity  enough  to  perceive  the 
juftnefs  of  that  afTertion;  but  as  he  had  as  flight 
an  opinion  of  Bob's  underftanding  as  he  had  of  his 
riding,  he  anfwered  in  (he  fame  conceited  tone, 
*•  O  let  me  alone  to  deal  with  Bob,  I  am  too 
knowing  a  one^  to  be  outwitted  by  him^  I  hope," 

•*  The  nioft  knowing  ones^  Sir,  replied  Mr. 
Miles  have  been  taken  in.  But  to  come  to  the 
point,  I  muft  acquaint  you  with  the  immediate 
caufe  of  my  vifit.  While  I  was  fitting  in  my  ar- 
bour at  the  bottoni  of  my  Garden,  I  overheard  a 
Ihort  dialogue  between  Mr.  Oats  and  a  friend  of 
his,  in  which,  if  I  am^  not  miftakcn,  you  arc  in- 
tcrefted.  «  Don't  youif  think,  Ja,ck,.  faid  the  for- 
mer, that  my  fcheme  to  win  this  thouftnd  of 
Oeorge  is  a  good  one  P^r  V.  It  is  a  very  good  one, 
Xo  be  furc,  anfwered  be,  confifdercd^  politically: 
M  m  %  bun 
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but  morally,  I  think  it  is  a  very  bad  one.** 
**  Plhaw^  d — n  morality,  returned  Mr.  Oats,  I 
never  trouble  my  bead  about  Ma/:  I  am  for  im- 
proving my  fortune  in  every  poffible  iliape,  with- 
out enclangering  my  neck."  I  could  hear  no 
tnore  diftinQly:  it  may,  however,  be  reafonably 
imagined  that  the  continuance  of  his  difcourfe 
did  no  credit  to  his  head  or  to  his  heart.  And 
liow^  Sir,  as  you  cannot  be  fafe  with  a  man  who 
is  actuated  by  fuch  principles,  let  me  prevail  on 
yOu  to  break  off  all  connexion  with  hip. 

^*  ponne£iion !  I  have  no  connexions  with  him : 
but  a  wager  is  a  wager:  nny  honoi^r  is  flaked  with 
9iy  thoufand,  and  I  (hall  be  mounted  in  a  manner 
fufficient  to  make  me  very  eafy  about  any  of  his 

fchemes." 

*'  Well,  Sir,  I  have  afted  the  part  of  a  frien4 
by  giving  you  this  information,  and  if  you  wilj 
not  make  a  proper  ufe  of  it." — 

Here,  being  interrupted  bf  the  entrance  of 
four  of  George's  fporting  companions,  Mr.  Miles, 
as  they  were  full  as  unfuitable  to  him  as  he  was 
to  them,  retired. 

The  young  fellows  who  quickened  Mr.  Miles*^ 
departure  by  thtir  appearance,    contributed  to 

make 
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make  George  ftill  lefs  inclined  to  follow  his  faki;, 
tary  admonitions)  by  their  animating  converfationi 
by  their  panegyrics  on  bis  horftjmanfliip^  and  by 
their  encomiums  on  Achilks. 

When  the  day  arrived  which  was  to  decide  a 
yager  of  no  fmall  importance  to  George,  be 
znouDied  his  fteet  courfer  with  great  agitation,  oc- 
cafioned  by  bis.  eagernels  to  win  it.  His  compe- 
titor backed  bis  fwift^footed  mare,  npt  without 
feeling  bi^  fpirits  in  a  flutter.  They  ftartcd  from 
the  po(l  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and,  for 
^fome  time,  fcemed  to  fly  aver  the  plain  with  equal 
celedty.  At  length  Achilles  appeared  very  much 
a^bead  of  Atalanta:  George  then  fecretly  exulted, 
but  his  exultation  was  foon  over;  a  ball  thrown 
with  no  friendly  band  to  him,  ftruck  Achilles  be- 
tween the  ey^s.  By  this  manoeuvre  concerted  by 
Bob,  and  executed  with  all  the  wi(hed-for  ad^ 
^refs,  Atalanta  arrived  &rft  at  the  goah 

It  is  impoflible  to  defcribe  the  ftate  of  Gqorge*s 
mind,  when  he  found  himfelf  in  the  rear  of  his  ri- 
val. The  lofs  of  his  wager  gave  him  the  mod  cut- 
ting difquiet:  his  difquiet  would  have  been  doub- 
led, had  he  known  that  his  rival  triumphed  over 
bim  by  a  fuccefsful  ftratagem, 

George, 


t 
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George,  in  confequence  of  this  fevcre  blow^  re^ 
folved  to  get  rid  of  his  eftate,  to  convert  all  his 
fnoveables  into  money,  and  to  retire  to  France^ 
in  order  to  live  there  unmoIe(|ed  by  his  creditor^ 
By  this  refolution  he  thought  himfelf  a  very  knozu- 
ing  one  indeed;  but  unluckily  for  him,  the  auc- 
tioneer  whom  he  employed  to  furnifh  him  with  cafh 
for  his  French  expedition,  and  to  whom  he  baftily 
communicated  his  continental  intentions^  was 
nearly  related  by  marriage  to  one  of  his  principal 
creditors.  Like  a  ^ood  au8ioneer  Mr.— ^fold 
his  eftate  and  his  houfhold  furniture  advantage- 
oufly :  like  a  good  man,  he  acquainted  his  bra. 
iher  in-law  with  the  ufe  to  which  Mr.  Grimftonc 
propofed  to  apply  the  money  arifing  from  the  fales, 
and  that  gentleman  took  care  to  have  it  circulated 
among  ihofe  who  were  intitled  to  it:  but  as  there 
was  not  enough  to  fatisfy  every  man  who  had  de- 
mands upon  him,  poor  George,  inftead  of  makmg 
3oulogne  the  place  of  his  refidence,  was  obliged 
to  occupy  no  eligible  apartments  in  the  King!s 
Bench. — Ye  Grimftones,  ye  Knowing  Onesof  thq 
jige^  be  warned,  if  ye  will  not  be  advifed! 


lit  %% 
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THE 

LAST     JUDGMENT: 
A  PICTURE. 

THE  toiling  ocean  groans,  the  ftars  grow  pale. 
And  vengeance  bids  her  fiercer  fires  prevail. 
The  trumpet  founds,  the  ftartled  dead  arife. 
And  the  laft  day  the  fick'ning  &in  fupplies. 

Jehovah  comes,  and  bids  the  world  draw  nigh. 
His  faints  feleCting  for  the  realms  on  high; 
Of  pure  religion  now  compleat^  the  planr, 
And  now  he  vindicates  his  ways  to  man. 
His  angel  fwears  that  time  fhall  be  no  more. 
And  ftrikes  eternity's  tremendous  door: 

It  opens God,  inviCble  fo  long, 

Appears  ;  the  great,  the  terrible,  the  ftrong ! 
Around  him  thunders  roll,  and  lightnings  blaze. 
His  glittVing  throne  the  wings  of  cherubs  raife : 
The  veiTis  drawn',  to  God  the  nations  bo^v, 
Unhappy  thofe  to  whom- unknown  till  now! 
A  (econd  time  commanded  from  the  duft. 
In  whom,  in.  what  (hall  guilty  mortals  truft? 
Around  they  roll  their  eye^,  no  hills  appear; 
Above  no  azure  fky,  no  circling  fpherc, 
The  judge  and  criminal  alone  arefound>^^ 
'Ti«  all  vacuity,  or  flame  around ; 

The 
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•file  wretch  in  agoDies  of  ftrong  defpair 
'  iVou'd  fhun  the  gtoHes  which  he  cannot  fbainb. 
Before  bis  giiilty  face  his  hands  difplay'd 
Thofe  hands  intolerable  beanis  pervade ; 
Depart,  he  hears,  irrevocable  doom  ! 
And  ^hks  for  ever  to  infernal  gloon)^ 
Where  grief  no  eafe  from  ceafelefs  tears  can  know, 
Kot  groans  exprefs  linutteraSle  wde. 
;^ut  he  whofe  btanielefs  life  religion  bleft^ 
Looks  iip»  and  feels  no  terrors  in  his  I)reaft ; 
bti  that  auguft  tribunal  he  perceives 
The  God  in  whoni  uiiicen  the  faint  believes^ 
His  love's  chief  obje£t|  and  his  hope's  fole  ends 
At  once  fiis  judge,  his  advocsite,  and  friend; 
Biit  hope  and  faith,  ihall  now  his  breaft  refign^ 
love  only  lafts,  immortal  and  divine! 


THE 
BAD      EFFECTS 

OF 

An  imprudent  Matrimonial  ConneSiion. 

W]17IIILST  the  reft  of  the    company    were 

^  ^     viewing  the  curiofities  of  the  place,  Hor- 

^enfius,  for  fome  reafon  or  other,  bad   ftrolled  at 

nnne  diftance  behind  the  convent^  where  be  fpied 
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a  young  wood-nymph  crofs  the  glade^  with  a 
pitcher  of  water  in  her  hand.  She  was  a  genteel 
fliaped  girl,  and  feemed  about  fifteen ;  and  though 
her  trefles  hung  loofe  about  her  neck,  and  her 
coats  were  grown  too  Ihort  for  her,  yet  they  (hew- 
ed her  limbs  to  fuch  advantage,  and  gave  her 
fuch  an  artlefs  appearance,  that  a  young  templar 
could  not  view  fo  amiable  a  figure  without  fome 
emotions  of  pleafure,  which  tempted  him  to  ap-^* 
proach  her  with  an  eager  curiofity  :  but  the  poor 
^irl  was  fo  frighted,  that  (he  threw  down  her 
pitcher,  and  ran  like  a  young  fawn,  and  made 
her  efcape  to  a  little  cottage,  almofl  concealed  by 
the  wood ;  whither  Hortenfius  ventured  to  pur* 
fue  her. 

The  cottage  ftood  in  a  little  garden,  which  was 
over  run  with  weeds ;  though  here  and  there  a 
rofe-bufh  and  one  or  two  currant  trees,  forced 
their  way  through  the  wild  conyolvulules  that 
twilled  round  them.  When  he  came  to  the  houfc, 
it  feemed  to .  be  the  habitation  of  poverty  and 
wretchednefs.  A  tall,  fair  woman,  however,  who 
appeared  to  be  between  thirty  and  forty,  dreflcd 
in  a  gown  which  feemed  to  be  filk,  with  her  hair 
about  her  cars,  and  breads  almofl  bare,  was  fitting 
in  a  broken  chair,  and  combing  a  Utile  boy's  head, 
with  another  child  afleep  in  the  cradle,  and  a  third 

N  n  hanging 
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hanging  in  a  fwing*  She  looked  at  Hortenfiuj 
with  a  mixture  of  anger  and  tonfufion,  as  being 
afhamed  and  vex^d  at  being  feen  in  fuch  a  wretch- 
ed fituation.  After  a  kind  fpeech  or  two  froin 
HortenfiuS)  however^  (he  got  up;  her  features 
foftened,  and  (he  difcovered,  amidft  her  rags,  an 
air  and  manner  of  fpeaking  which  a  little  fur- 
priced  him,  as  alfo  the  remains  of  a  good  faccy 
though  diftfefs  and  vexation  had  father  foured 
her  features.  After  fome  importunate  enquiries 
from  Hortenfius,  (hq  told  him  that  (he  had  been 
bred  up  in  a  manner  fomewhat  different  from  what 
her  prefent  circumftances  and  appearance  might 
give  room  to  imagine.  In  (hort,  on  Hortenfius*s 
urging  her  to  acquaint  him  with  fome  particulars  of 
her  (lory,  (he  with  fome  relu£bince  thus  began: 

**  My  father  (fays  (he)  was  a  y^^ger  brother 
of  a  gentleman's  family,  and  jwas  i^d  to  a  genteel 
bufinefs  in  London;  but  fopiHuter  he  was  out  of 
his  apprenticeQiip,  a  diftant  relation  died,  and  un- 
fortunately  left  him  an  eftate  of  about  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year..    I  fay,  unfortunately,  becaufe^  in- 
ftead  of  purfuing.^  profeflion  in  town,  as  in  pru« 
denceiie  (hould  lave  done,   and  encreafing  his 
^^     fortune,  he  retired  into  the  country  and  fpent  it. 
'  i  ^  He  married  a  genteel  woman  of  good  family,  but 
'   of  SauM  fortune;  and  living  the  life  of  an  idle  coun- 
try 
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tty  'Squirmy  keeping  dogs,  horfes,  and  a  great  deal 
of  middling  company,  he  foon  diilipated  his  flen* 
der  revenues,  and  in  a  few  years  was  reduced  to 
•  date  of  indigence,  which  broke  my  poor  mo. 
ther's  heart ;  and  he  himfelf  took  to  drinking,  and 
died  by  the  time  he  was  five  and  forty. 

"  During  our  profpcriiy,  however,  my  mother 
had  taken  care  to  give  me  and  my  two  brothers  a 
tolerable  education;  but  when  (he  died,  we  were 
left  to  the  care  of  the  fervants,  and  indeed  fpent  as 
much  time  as  we  pleafed  amongft  them  in  the 
kitchen,  as  my  father  was  generally  engaged  with 
one  or  two  fottifh  companions  in  the  parlour, 

'<  My  father  always  took  a  pride  in  having  gen- 
teel men-fervants  aboui-iiim,  whom  he  expeded 
always  to  appear  cZr^n,  as  he  called  it;  fo  that  the 
butler  and  footman  were  always  drefled  and  pow-f 
dered  up  like  gentlemen. 

'^  We  had  one  footman  in  particular,  who  ap-. 
peared  fo  genteel  in  his  perfon,  blew  the  German 
flute  fo  well,  and  even  danced  a  minuet  with  fo 
good  an  air,  (for  I  once  faw  him  do  it,)  that  I  re^ 
ally  fufpe€ted  him  to  be  fome  young  gcnileoian  in 
difguife.  For  though  my  mother  would  never 
let  me  read  romances,  yet  I  bad  read  feveral 
playS|  apd  a  good  deal  of  poetry,  which  I  found 
N  n  1^  ini 
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in  my  father's  (ludy ;  and  was  particularly  pleafed 
with  the  Beaux  Stratagem,  Love  in  a  Village, 
with  Prior's  Henry  and  £mma,  and  Pppe's  £loi& 
to  Abelard,  and  the  like  romantic  tales. 

"  In  (hort.  Sir,  I  favy  fo  little  diflFerence  be- 
tween the  external  appearance  of  this  man^  when 
he  dreffed  and  that  of  feveral  country  gentlemen 
who  came  to  the  houfe,  but  what  was  in  his 
favour^  that  I  was  eafily  drawn  in  to  liften  to  the 
nonfenfe  which  the  familiar  footing  that  we  were 
upon  encouraged  him  to  talk  to  me;  and  this  in- 
fpired  him  with  hppes  which  he  would  not  have 
prefumed  to  enterUttH>ut  from  my  imprudence."  • 

*'  Why  (fays  Hortenfius)  your  midake  was 
natural  enough;  and  I  have  often  wondered  that 
any  gentleman  who  have  daughters,  and  much 
more  any  old  gentlemen  who  have  young  wives, 
fhould  be  fo  fond  of  having  abou{  them  the^ 
handfomeft  fellows  they  can  find;  and  inftead 
of  confining  them  to  their  liveries,  and  other 
mark  of  their  fervile  condition,  fhould  fuflfer 
them  to  drefs  more  like  gentlemen  ihan  them-' 
felves.     But  pleafe  to  proceed  in  your  ftory." 

«'  The  fequel  of  my  ftory  (fays  Ihe)  is  pretty 
obvious,  and  contains  but  a  few  more  pirticulars.* 
I  muil  1  acquaint  you,  however,  that  ab^ut  this» 

I  .          •  .time 
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lime  a  young  Clergyman  of  good  fortune,  wbo 

had  lately  got  a  Living  in  our  neighbourhood, 

and  ivho  came  often  to  dine  with,  my  father,  faw 

roe,  and  liked  me,  and  a6lually  made  overtures 

of  marriage  to  my  father;  who,  as  he  was  con^ 

fcious  he  could  not  give  me  two  hundred  pounds 

for  my  fortune,  liftehed  f^^^^r^  to  thepropofa^: 

but  as  my  affe6tion$  were  pre-engaged,  and  the 

young  Clergyman  was  rather  a  plain  perfQn»  % 

faw  fo  much  difference  in  the  mere  outward  ap« 

pear^nce  of  my  two  lovers,  that   I  fooHflily  gave 

the  preference  to  Mr.  "^JVilliam,  ard  thought  I 

could   live   happier  in   a  cottage  with  the  mai^  { 

loved,    than    in   the  greateft   fplendor  with  one 

whom  I  fancied  I  difliked.     I  was  continually  re^ 

peating  to  myfelf. 

Fame,  Wealthy  or  Titles,  what  are  you  to  love? 

'•  As  I  could  give  no  other  reafon  for  refufing 
the  young  Clergyman's  offer,  my  farther  was  ex-- 
tremely  angry,  as  he  bad  good  reafon ;  and  even  . 
threatened  me  with  the  fevereft  effe£ls  of  his  re- 
fentment,  if  I  did  not  comply.  But  while  the  affair 
was  in  agitation  my  poor  father  was  attacked  by 
a  violent  fever,  and  died  in  a  few  days/' 

**  As  my  father  had  made  no  will,  I  expe6le4 
to  come  in  for  a  fhare  of  what  money  and  perfo. 

nal 
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naU  eftate  he  had  left  behind  him.  But  il  was  fooD 
difcovered  that  there  was  a  little  mare  than 
enough  to  pay  his  cipcditors:  fo  that  my  eldec 
brother  (whom  he  had  put  apprentice  to  a  Unen- 
draper  in  London)  was  not  able  even  to  fet  pp  m 
bis  trade,  and  is  at  this  time  only  a  foreman  io  tb^ 
fliop.  My  younger  brother  is  a  Clergyman,  biu 
bas  only  a  curacy  to  depend  upop;  not  one  of 
thok/riends  who  (hared  my  fether*s  fortune  in  bif 
profperity»  having  taken  any  notice  of  hmu 

^'  As  I  was  now  my  own  miftrefs,  aud  had  not 
above  fifty  poinds  for  my  fortune^  I  thought  my. 
felf  very  happy  that  William  proved  true  to  his 
engagements;  who,  though  he  might  have  expe3ed 
wac  to  have  been  a  more  advantageous  match  to 
bim,  yet,  as  I  believe  he  really  loved  me,  did  not 
ufe  me  with  lefs  kindneTs  on  that  account. 

**  As  my  fortune  was  juft  fufficient  to  buy  a 
little  furniture,  and  to  (lock  a  little  fliop^  we 
cxpened  in  a  market-town  not  hr  trom  my  native 
place,  where  we  went  on  tolerably  well  for  fome 
time:  but  as  William  had  a  tafte  for  fociable  com- 
pany, and  all  Torts  of  country  diverfions,  he  w^s 
always  from  home ;  and  I  being  very  aukward  in 
the  management  of  my  (hop,  we  foon  difcover- 
ed  that  we  traded  to  great  difadvantage.  In 
Ibort^   in    a    very    few  years  we  found  thai  a 

great 
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^cat  part  of  our  money  was  fpent;  an^  wd 
thought  it  prudent  to  give  up  our  houfe  and  fhop, 
and  retire  to  a  cottage  in  the  country,  at  a  fniatt 
rent;  where  William  pretended  he  cduM  geC 
more,  and  live  better,  by  taking  a  little  garden 
ground,  and  by  his  own  labour,  than  he  could  da 
in  a  town. 

•'  After  having  lived  two  or  ttrec  years  in  a 
dirty  part  of  a  miferable  country  town,  I  was 
much  pleafed  with  the  thoughts  of  retiring  again 
to  (hades  and  folitude,  and  formed  to  myfelf  ro-^ 
mantic  ideas  of  a  neat  cottage  and  a  little  garden 
in  the  country :  and  as  t  flattered  myfelf  I  (hould 
have  more  of  my  hufband^s  company  in  a  lonely 
place,  I  was  quite  happy  in  the  profped  of  fuch  a 
retreats 

*<  But  here  alas!  I  foon  found  my  hopes  of  hap- 
pinefs  again  difappointed.  My  hufband  foon 
grew  tired  of  home  and  continual  labour,  and  let 
his  garden  run  to  ruin,  as  you  fee  it,  Sir.  He 
now  and  then  did  a  day's  work  for  the  *Squire*8 
gardener  i  but  as  foon  as  he  received,  his  week- 
'  'y  P^y^  b^  perhaps  brought  me-and  the  children 
a  couple  of  loaves,  and  fpent  the  reft  in  an  ale- 
houfe.  My  brothers  now  and  then  contrive  to 
fend  roe  a  guinea^  but  that  anfweis  no  other  end 

than 
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than  to  make  my  hufband  idle  for  a  week  or  a 
fortnight,  'till  it  U  all  fpent.  He  is  now  gone  to 
a  cock-fighting,  with  half  a  crown  in  his  pocket. 
If  he  ftiould  happen  to  have  good  luck,  and  win 
a  few  (hillings,  I  (hall  not  fee  him  again  for  a 
week:  if  be  lofes  his  money,  he  will  probably 
come  home  fuddled,  and  ufe  me  ill ;  then  perhaps 
he  will  work  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  be 
gone  again.  And  this,  Sir,  is  the  comfortable 
life  which  I  lead  in  this  delightful  folitude. 

Hortenfius  was  greatly  alFe&ed  with  the  poor 
wpman's  unhappy  (ituation;  and  as  the  young 
nymph  who  had  left  her.  pitcher  of  water,  and 
efcapcd  to  the  cottage,  (having  fmoothed  her  locks 
and  adjufted  her  tattered  drefs  as  well  as  it  would 
admit  of,)  flood  behind  her  mother  peeping  at  the 
ftranger,  he  called  her  to  him,  and  flipped  two 
half  crowns  into  her  hands;  for  which  the  mother 
was  going  to  thank  him ;  but  her  tears  burfling 
out,  (he  put  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and  turned 
away  her  face  :  which  moving  fight  made  Horten- 
fius hurry  out  of  the  houfe,  and  return  to  his  com- 
pany with  great  expedition,  reflefting  on  the  me- 
lancholy effcfts  of  a  young  lady's  indulging  fo 
romantic  and  imprudent  a  paflion. 

ANECftOTE 
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ANECDOTE 

O    F 

OLIVER     CROMH^ELU 

A  FEW  nights  after  the  execution  of  King 
Charles  the  Firft,  a  man  covered  with  a 
cloak,  and  with  his  face  muffled  up,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  Oliver  Cromwell,  marched  flowly 
round  the  coffin,  covered  with  a  pall,  which  con-. 
tained  the  body  of  Charles,  and  exclaimed,  loud-. 
\y  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  attendants  on  the  re  • 
mains  of  that  unfortunate  monarch,  "  Dreadful 
neceffity!"  Having  done  this  two  or  three  tiriic:>. 
he  marched  out  of  the  room,  in  the  fame  flow  aiH. 
folemn  manner  in  which  he  came  into  it. 


AN 

ANECDOTE 
Related  by  Dr.  HUNtER. 

A  LADY  in  an  advanced  age,  and  declining 
flatc  of  health,  went,  by  the  advice  of  her 
phyfician,    to   take  lodgings   in   Iflrngton.      Siio 
agreed  for  a  fuite  of  rooms,  and  coming  down 
ftairs^  obferved^  that  the  banniflers  were  much  ouo 
^    O  o  <)? 
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of  repair:  thefe,  (he  faid,  muft  be  mended  before 
(he  could  think  of  coming  to  live  there.  "  Ma- 
dam," replied  the  landlady,  '*  that  will  anfwer  no 
purpofe,  as  the  undertaker's  men,  in  bringing  down 
the  coffins,  are  continually  breaking  the  bannif- 
ters."  The  old  lady  was  fo  fhocked  at  this  fune- 
ral intelligence,  that  fhe  immediately  declined  all 
thoughts  of  occupying  the  apartments. 


ANECDOTE 

OF   THE 

EARL    OF    O  R  M  O  N  D. 

T^THEN  Lord  Strafford  was  Lord  Lieutenant 
^  ^  of  Ireland,  he  made  an  order,  that  no 
Peer  (hduld  be  admitted  into  the  Houfe  of  Lords 
in  that  kingdom  without  leaving  his  fword  with 
the  door-keeper.  Many  Peers  had  already  com- 
plied with  this  infolent  order,  when  the  Duke, 
then  Earl  of  Ormond,  being  afked  for  his  fword, 
he  replied  to  the  door-keeper,  "  If  you  make 
that  requeft  again.  Sir,  I  (hall  plunge  my  fword 
*'  into  your  body."  Lord  Strafford  hearing  of 
this  faid,  This  Nobleman  is  a  man  that  we  muft 
endeavour  to  get  over  to  us." 

BON. 
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BON  MOT 

O    F 

Sir  Francis  Blake  Delaval. 

O  IR  Francis  having  married  an  extreme  ugly 
^  lady,  ihi>ugh  very  rich,  was  afked  by  his 
friends,  how  he  could  think  of  marrying  fo  ordi- 
nary a  woman?  "  Look  ye,"  faid  he,  *'  I  bought 
her  by  weighty  and  paid  nothing  {or  fajhion.'* 


ON    THE 

FEAR    OF    DEATH. 

THE  certainty  of  death  is  fo  hourly  evinced, 
that  one  cannot,  without  furprize,  obfcrve 
the  indifferency  of  the  greateft  part  of  mankind 
to  that  awful  event.  They  treat  it  as  fomething 
at  a  diftance,  and  forget  that  not  a  moment  pafles 
but  many  of  their  fpecics  refign  their  laft  breath 
to  its  original  Author.  Nay,  when  the  folemn 
knell  announces  the  departure  of  fome  neighbour- 
ing, long-known  friend,  and  puts  them  in  mind 
of  their  own  fpecdy  mortality;  a  downcaft  look, 
which  vanifhes  with  the  fuccecding  day,  or  per- 
haps an  involuntary  fjgh  is  the  whole  forrow  ex- 
prefled  on  the  trying  occaiion.  The  deity  wifely 
O  o  2  ordained 
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ordained >  that  death  fhould  not  at  all  times  dwell 
upon  our  recolleQion,   and  difturb  our  worldly 
avocations;  for  then  the  duties  of  life^  incumbent 
on  us   in   our   refpeftive   (ituations  to   perform, 
would  have  been  entirely  neg1e£ted,  and  the  end« 
of  our  being  rendered  nugatory  and  ineffedual. 
But  it  is  certain  from  the  Sacred  Writings,  that 
he  never  intended  the  fear  of  death  fhould  be  fo 
totally  erafed  by  an  attention  to  worldly  objeBs, 
as  to  be  thought  of  only  upon  abedof  ficknefs,  or, 
occafionally,  as  a  difagreeable  occurrence  to  the 
memory.     For  it  is  neceffary,  and  to  us  (as  crea- 
tures defigned  for  immortality)  the  moft  eflemial 
confideration  that  can  engage  our  ftudy.     It  is  an 
opening  t6  a  vaft  unknown  fcene — the  entrance 
into  two  dates,  where  all  mankind  muft  take  up 
an  eternal   refidence — the   one   abounding   with 
every  felicity  pofTible  for  us  as  immortal  beings  to 
experience — the  other  furroundcd   with  darknefs 
and  inexpreflible  mifcry.  Revelation  and  our  own 
rcafon  fo  fully  confirm  this  belief,   that  the  moft 
daringly  infamous  are  afhamed  to  own  a  contrary 
doftrine:    and  though  the  world  has  produced 
monfters  of  impiety  who  have  not  bluflied  to  pro- 
pagate the  moft  erroneous  and  abandoned  tenets, 
yet,  on  a  near  profpeft  of  death,  their  cowardly 
fouls  have  fiirunk  from -their  affumed  greatnefs, 
^nd  made  them  fccrctly  confefs  what  they  had  be- 
fore 
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fgre  publicly  afFeaed  to  deny.  To  live  well,  and 
to  aft  in  conformity  to  the  precepts  of  the  Divi- 
nity, is  the  only  poffible  means  to  leave  the  world 
in  comfort.  The  real  Chriftian  fees  with  raptu^-e 
a  glorious  immqrtality,  and  longs  to  rid  himfelf  of 
a  cumberforae  body,  to  attain  the  completion  of 
his  promifcd  blifs;  but  very  different  is  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  man  of  the  world ! — feared  and  con- 
founded at  his  pad  conduft,  he  is  tired  of  exift- 
cnce,  and  wiflies  for  total  annihilation — he  (ees 
an  eternity  before  him,  but  he  fees  it  with  hor- 
ror— he  fhrinks  back  at  the  unwelcome  view,  and 
laments,  without  relief,  that  he  had  not  early  in 
life  obeyed  the  diftates  of  his  now  accufing  con- 
fcience. 


HEROIC    ACTION 

O  F 

Fahricius  a  Roman  General. 

THE  Phyfician  of  Pyrrhus  having  offered  to 
Fabricius,  the  Roman  General,  to  poifon 
his  maflcr,  Fabricius  fent  back  that  traitor's  letter 
to  Pyrrhus  with  thefe  words :  "  Prince,  know  bet- 
ter for  the  future  how  to  chufe  both  your  friends 
and  foes,"     To  requite  this  benefit,  Pyrrhus  fent 

back 
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back  all  the  prifoners:  but  Fabricius  received 
them  only  upon  condition  that  he  would  accept 
of  as  many  of  his;  and  writ  Vj  him,  "  Do  not  be* 
lieve,  Pyrrhus,  I  have  difcovered  this  treachery 
to  you  out  of  particular  regard  to  your  pcrfon,  but 
becaufe  the  Romans  fhun  bafe  ftratagems^  aod 
will  not  triumph  but  with  open  force." 


\ 


THE  WISH 
Written  by  a  GentUman 

IN    THE    EAST     INDIES,    17 JOk 

OH,  once  again,  ye  gentle  f;ales. 
Waft  me  to  Albion's  fhore ; 
To  where  Dorinda  glads  the  dales. 
Oh  once  more  waft  me  o'er ! 

There  circl'd  in  the  fair  one's  arms. 

My  heart  wou'd  be  at  reft; 
Secure  of  peace ;  and  all  that  charms 

Or  calms  the  troubl'd  breaft.. 

But  why  this  wiflx  ?  *tis  fond,  'tis  vain. 

Since  here  I  range  the  grove  ; 
Sclf-vanifli'd  from  Britannia's  plain. 

And  from  the  fair  I  love. 


Yet 
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Yet  here,  kind  heav  n,  and  grant  me  tln^. 

How  hap<efs  e'er  my  fate  ; 
May  health,  and  each  tranfcendant  blifs. 

Still  on  my  charmer  wait. 


ANECDOTES  of  MORVILLIERS, 

Keeper  of  the  Seals. 

THIS  high-minded  Magiftrate  was  ordered  by,, 
his  Sovereign  (Charles  the  Ninth)  to  put  the 
feals  to  the  pardon  of  a  Nobleman  who  had  com- 
mitted a  murder.  He  refufed.  The  King  took 
the  fcals  out  of  his  hands,  and  having  put  them 
himfelf  to  the  inftriimcnt  of  remiffion,  returned 
them  immediately  to  Morvillicrs,  who  refufed  to 
take  them  again ;  adding,  "  The  fcals  have  twice 
put  me  in  a  fituation  of  great  honour;  once,  when 
I  received  them;  and  again,  when  I  reOgncd 
them." 

After  the  execrable  day  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
Charles  the  Ninth  was  inclined  to  throw  all  the 
odium  of  that  detellable  tranfatlion  upon  the 
Houfe  of  Guile;  but  was  preveritcd  by  the  Juggef- 
tions  of  Morvillicrs,  wh  »  tolfl  him,  that  by  acting 
thus  he  would  conciliate  the  aiTcdions  of  the  Ca- 
tholics to  the  Duke  of  Guife  and  the  Cardinal   of 

Lorraine, 
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Lorrair>e,  inftead  of  preferving  them  entirely  to 
himfelf.  Charles  took  the  advice,  and  immedi- 
ately ordered  ^proccfs  to  be  inftituted  againft  the 
dead  body  of  the  venerable  Admiral  dc  Collgny, 
as  againft  that  of  a  heretic  and  a  rebel. 


KING  GEORGE  I. 

A  GERM  AN  Nobleman  was  one  day  congra- 
tulating this  Monarch  on  his  being  Sove- 
reign of  this  Kingdom  and  of  Hanover.  "  Rather," 
faid  he,  *^  congratulate  me  on  having  fuch  a  Tub- 
jeQ:  in  one,  as  Newton;  and  fuch  a  fubjeclin  the 
other,  as  Leibnitz.' * 
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